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“ All original art h self-regtdated, anil m> tttiiimai ui t r.m t.f 
regulated from without ; it ntrrm its otm -iir, «». i 

does not receive it from rljcwhirc," - , 

Jf you want (otellgmul (imhu'.srt if t( hit%i’ir »,.r! ff t 
ness and largcnm and nonchnltinci\ nnifd t'l r'w 

exquisite tenderness which seam niwags ht hr ihr nt/n f's.ri%,:u' . f 
the hrond vision and nuissy pmctr if mrn nh-icti’ii 5«-f 
work they are doingttmd Iwiray here nmi thrre t.-infShmi is*r 
disdain for itf -- llusKiif. 

Formerly, during the periml (mnrd »( 

was governed by recognized r\drs,hf wm cn‘,ndrfr,l rV ^•s? 
who had composed the most perfect wori, the hrou’sfu: p .'n. 
the most intelligible, the most mjremidr to rmd, (hr m.«r .V.v 
in every respect,the ^iuteid, the (irtmitlrnime^ a §ut^}r- 
To-day something else w minled. /•Iff m ihr 5 5 

who in his works most stimulntet the fcndcr'a •*» «.■ 

flection, who excites him the mnst himit’f tu f,ur!i:r ! hr .j-r .• 
poet is not he who has done (he bfSl, i( n hr ti ‘.■<t ?ii •./'j?', ;',f 
most; he, not all of whtme meaning is at jir a ,sn / . , 

leaves you much to desire, to expkm, to simig, ««» 4 (a r.^»y.;r,v 
in your tum.^> — SAiNXK-lkuvi;. 
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Wll IT .MAN 


I’liKl.IMINARY 

I 

ri wrilin^^ of thi^ prfHmuinrv c’linpter, and the 
JL fiiuil stirvt'v mui uf my Whitman twiiy, 

1 am mukini' at a rn.'iti*’ hounr I Imvr Imilt at u wild 
pIiUT ft milr ur luurr frtnu my h«imt‘ npnu tin* river. 
I t'lill tiiin plurr Wliitmati Land. heenUHe in many 
wiiy« it i*4 typifjd of niy p«M*t, an nmphitiiealre 
t»f preeipitoua r<K>k. nliylttly voilrd with a delivatc 
grow'tlt of vrrdtjre, inrlostng a few* aere?* of prairie- 
like land, tmre the site of an atteienl lake, now a 
garden t>f tmknown depth and fertility. I'Uemental 





overlook a long stn'tch of the rivrr tuni of tlu- fitrn 
ing country lH 7 on(l; I ciui hwir owN hnwl 
scream, and roontew cruw. BinK of llir gnrdo 
and orchard meet hmU of the for«"4 ii|«m the 
cedar posts that uphold mv pnrrti. M dsi k tli 
call of the wh»piHK»rAviU mingh-'* with the i hur» 
of the pickerel frogs, {Ui«i In tho fuuriuug I hr. 
through the robins’ eheerfitl httr4 tiir ■«osihr*- phni 
of the mourning'«h»ve. Whefi I tire »*f tm mAm 
script, I walk in the wikmIh, tir rlimh ihr r*H k*», * 


uation, so primitive luul st‘rlm!e»h i,rl 'im ti.itrhr) 
with and adapted to cmliwition. rc7Mnithi»g t.« th 
moods of both sides of the life nml o 

a modem man, seeniH, I re|K*iit, typiral tii mwn; 
ways of my poet, and is a verilahle W Intnotii l»nd 
Whitman does not in nw suggiM the »t!d and uis 
kempt as he seems to cits to innny: hr 'iitggr .l-. th. 
cosmic and the elemental, ami thi'« ‘>nr »»f Ihi 
dominant thoughts that run tlmnjgh niy di JM rhi 
tion. Scenw of power and savagery tit untmr wm 
more wdeome to him, prtshithly timre -^limuhiting tc 
him, than the scenes of the pretty ami pliw i»l, »nr 
he cherished the. hcs|Mt that he hml pnl in!** Im 
“Leaves*’ some of the tonic and fortifying i|iiidit] 
of Nature in her more; gmml aiul priinitLr 



primary lorccs irom wuu'n we ciraw our neaun ana 
Htreng:lh. lln<U‘rn<*alh all his nnloosedness, or free 
launcliiiif 3 j forth of liimself, is the .sanity and repo.se 
of nutur<‘. 

n 

1 hast Ijeeame aetpiaintt'd with Whitmau’.s poetry 
throngli the eohnim.s of tiu' ohl “Saturday l*r(\ss” 
wlien 1 was twenty (»r twenty-one years old (1H5H 
or IH/it)). 'Flu' first things 1 renu'inher to have read 
wt'n‘ "'Diere was a ehihl wimt forth,” “'This (tom- 
po.st,” “As I ehh'd with th(‘ Ocean of Life,” “Ohl 
Irt'land,” and mayhe a few otlu'r.s. I was attracted 
by tin* new poet’s work from tlu' first. It .se<*med 
to h't me into a largt'r, freer air than I fouiul in the 
current pia'try. Meeting Bayard Taylor about this 
tinuN I spoke to him about Whitman. “Yes,” he 
saiil, “then' is something in him, but he i.s a man 
<}f colossal t'gotism." 

A few years Inter a frit'inl sent nu' a (‘opy of the 
Thnyi'r i'v Lldritlge e«lition of “ Leavi's of (ira.ss” 
of It proves! a faseinating but puzzling book 

to nu*. I grazed upem it like' a t'olt upon a moun¬ 
tain, taking what Inste'd gooel to nu', and avoiding 
what disph'Hsed me. but having little or no eon- 
eeption «>( tlu' purpcirt of the work as a whoh*. I 
found passages and wludt* poems here* and then* 
tlmt I never tiretl «>f n'aellng, niul that gavt* a .strange 
fillip t«> mv moral ami intelleetnnl nature, but nearly 



measure for Whitman’s philosophy of lifr, hut not 
for the ideals of character and <'<»n(luct w hit-h he 
held up to me, nor for the staiuhinis in art tt» w hirh 
the poet perpetually appealed. Whilmnu wii'. Kiiirr 
son translated from the abstract int(» the <’uncrc}«‘. 
There was no privacy with Whitmim ; he nc\cr 
sat me down in a corner with a cozy, cnuiifortnhlc 
shut-in feeling', hut he set me U{H)n a hill or started 
me upon an endless journey. Wordsworth li«d 
been my poet of nature, of the s^pictcfcti and the 
idyllic; but I saw that hert‘ was n ptH‘t t»f a larger, 
more fundamental nature, iiulml of tin* 
itself. Not a poet of (IcIIh and fclh, hut of the 
earth and the orb.s. Hus imudi iip|H‘{tn*d t«i 
me, but I waa troubled by the itppanust " eo 
lossal egotism,” by his atlitiule toward evil, df clitr- 
ing himself “to be the poet of wieket)ne>4^ «Ko,’* 
by his seeming attraction towarrl the turbulent and 
the disorderly; and, at times, by what the critics 
had called his cataloguing style (»f treatturut. 

When I came to mwt tlie |MH*t hiiiHclf, wliielt 
was in the fall of 1B05, I felt leM*t e'tmeerit iil»»ut 
these features of his work ; he w-iw *to lotind wnd 
sweet and gentle and attrartivc* m a nimu nnd 
withal so wise and tolerant, that I »h»ii rwiit. 
feel the same confidence in the hwik that 1 at imec 
placed in its author, even in the |Mirt« which I did 
not und rstand. I saw thai 



latter wuh gotnl. '^I'here was Moniellufijjf in the rnan- 
tu'r in wlueli both tlu* Ijnnk anti its author carried 
theinselves niuler lh(‘ sun, ntnl in the way they c<m~ 
front(‘d Am<‘riea and llu* pn'sc'nl time, that con¬ 
vinced hcytmd lh(‘ powt‘r of logic or criticism. 

‘‘The more' 1 saw of Whitman, and the more I 
studied liis " Leaves,” tlic more siguifieuuce I found 
in Imth. and tlu' clearer it lu'canu' to nu' that a 
new type of a man ami a new depart\ire in poetic lit¬ 
erature w«‘re lu*n* fon'shadoweal. 'Fhere was .some- 
tiring forludding, 1ml there was something vitid and 
grand hack of it. I found to he true what the poet 
said of himst'lf, 

"Ih'tirded, hunburnt, gmy-neck’d, forhielditig, I have 
arriv<*il. 

'FtJ he wresllf<I with as I pass hir the solid priir.es of tlie 
\miv('r.He, 

I'\)r such I athird hoover ('uii pcr.Hcven' to win them.” 

I have persevered • in mv st\tdy td the poet, tlumgh 
halked many tinu's, and the etfeet upon my own 
mental ami spiritual nnttire luw heen great *. nt» stjeh 
“solid pri/.<‘s" it! tlu' wa) of a hrfauler ontlot>k nptm 
life and nature, and. 1 mnv say, upon art, has an) 
pcM't of my timt' ntforded me. 'HuTe are passageM 
t>r whoh' |Ka*ms in the “Leaves” whieh 1 do ru»t 
yet umlc'rstand (“Sleep Chasings” is one of tliem). 


it ever come.s to their uutiee, uill !«• ii i-itriu .itv. 


maybe an ofTense. Itut 1 triint it wit! mrvt \uth h 
different reception at the hfiudn t*f the '»iunlliT luit 






poet early in tiie eignties, ne reierred to tne mass 
of this literature. It has probably more than dou¬ 
bled in volume in the intervening years ; since 
Whitman’s death in the spring of ’9£, it has been 
added to by William Clark’s book upon the poet, 
Professor Trigg’s study of Browning and Whit¬ 
man, and the work of that accomplished critic and 
scholar, so lately gone to his rest, John Addington 
Symonds. This last is undoubtedly the most nota¬ 
ble contribution that has yet been made, or is 
likely very soon to be made, to the Whitman liter¬ 
ature. Mr. Symonds declares that “ Leaves of 
Grass,” which he first read at the age of twenty-five, 
influenced him more than any other book has done, 
except the Bible, — more than Plato, more than 
Goethe. 

When we remember that the man who made this 
statement, was eminently a man of books, deeply 
read in aU literatures, his testimony may well offset 
that of a score of our home critics who find nothing 
worthy or helpful in Whitman’s work. One posi¬ 
tive witness in such a matter outweighs any num¬ 
ber of negative ones. 


IV 

Por making another addition to the growing 
Whitman literature, I have no apology to offer. I 
know well enough that “writing and talk” cannot 






and repeated that he is not n ninl }«•! the r«*Hd> 
era that respond to liim the mont ful!> upjM-nr to In* 
thoscin whom the p<M‘lie teinpenunt uf i * piiriiinouid. 
I believe, lie .snpj:>lieH in fuller inru‘.urr thnl pri^iue 
element, .something akin to tin* nuhrmflM iti nir nf 
mountain and .shtire, ^vh^eU mnkex tlie artrrial Itlmni 
of poetry and hleriilim*, than nn\ «it!ier nuMlrrii 
writer. 

V 

Wo can make little of Whitmim imle^-* we nl!«tw 
him to be a law unto himwlf, ntul ^erl hint through 
the clewa which he himself brings we try 

him by current mwles, current tuste. imd th<m«nd 
of him fomial beauty, formal art. itn- disap¬ 
pointed. But when we try liini by wlwit we umv 
call the scientific .stimdartk the slamhtrd of organic 
nature, and demand of him the vital amt the clutr 
acteristic, ““ demaiul of liim that he have a huv of 
his own, and fulfill that law in the p«*tii' nplu rr, 
the result is quite dilTeretit. 

More than any other |H>et, Whitman i t wlntt we 
make him; more than any «>ther pcH*t, his gfrale-4 
value is in what he suggestH and insplir'*, rather 
than in what he portrays; anti more llntn itnv otluT 
poet must he wait to he understiMKl by the gr«mtli 
' of the taste of himself. ** I make the only grttwlh 
by which I can he appreeiideti;‘ he trul) •», 


tnsU's; !uul ('v<'rv oiu' fomu! in it what, his pahiU' 
was chii'lly pUaiscd with. If lu' (h'sinal fat in il, h<^ 
lia<l il. In it tin' vt»nu|i: nuai lasUal hmul; llu‘ old 
nu'u lioiu'v ; aiul llu‘ clnldnai oil.” Many young' 
nu'ti, po(‘ls, iii’lisiH, (<'a<*lu'rs, prcaclu'rs, huvo 
li'slirnal that thny have foniul hrt'ud in Whiliiuui, 
tlu‘ v<*rital>h' linaid of lift'; tilluTS have fouial lumey, 
Mwct'l poctir inorsi'ls ; niul not a fow r<‘port hav¬ 
ing fouml only gall. 


Vf 

In ('tuisidtM'ing nil original wtirk like “Louvt's of 
(«rnss,” the* snan-h is always for tin* grounds upon 
whirh il is to la* ju.slifit'il ami t'Xplaim'd. 'riu'so 
grounds in I his work arc not oasy lo find; tluw li<* 
drcpnr than I he grounds upon which the popular 
poets rest. Ueeause they ar<' not at one<‘ seen, 
jiiany reatl<*rs havt* deniecl that th(*r<* are ativ such 
grcannls. lint to deny a basis of n^alitv to a work 
with tin* history of ” laaives of (Irass,” and a hasis 
w<‘ll groundeil on a‘stheti(’ ainl artistic principle.s. is 
in»t ti» h»' thought of. 

'The nuirr the poet eludes us, the more we know 
he has his hiding place soniewhert*. 'The incjre hi* 
<huue.s <nir Htandartls, the nnwe we know he has 
standards jif his own uhit’h we nnisf diseover; tht* 
more he limits at mir literary eonventions. tin* nion* 


self? Could miy wuif innu unftru thr C'hil 

dren of Aduiu j)oouif» win* itnl •u4muri| liy 
deepest moral ami u'dljetlt’ f.»uv i» !i<<u .It tlu* 
business of the eritie to senn-h f*>r llu-.r prun 
and eonvielions, and not '^htrk tin* ta .k bv rsdu nU* 
and denial 

vti 

If there was never any ilumyr »u ta .tr. if »{ 
always ran in the sntne eliniuieC. iiidml. if if did 
not at limes run its preci'^rly u|i|iit atr i himm ! 
there would lie little hope that Walt Wiutmiiidi 
poetry would ever hud nu\ eouddri.dde uniidn-r nf 
readers. But one of the law'* lluif d*»timoitr tlu* 
progress of literature, a*^ Hiltmmd S* hrtri i.n .. i» 
incessant change, nut ouh in thMn>.'lit and idra-^, 
but in Uisle and the starting point * of ml \ mdi 
cal and almost violent ehangr in ttu*.«* ir .pr. t » r* 
imliealed by Wliitmiin, a <*h«nge win* h i. m usd 
son with many llungn iu im»drrn Ufr nitd 
but which fairly ertmes tlie prruiihng tuUr in 
poetry and iu art. No surh iIom* of rmti an and 
individualism under the gui^* of pmfr\ Ino. hmi 
adminkslered to the remling puhlii* in tld> rontntn 
No such break with liti^rary trinliti.mi n», -ut, h 
audacious allempl to tally, in it printed papr. ihr 
living concrete man, an itetuiil httnmn pf r irlu'i*, 

inslcad of the conseious, made up |H«-t h tu l«i 

., 11 ! 1 . ... 


VIII 


'rh<‘ irnu'h tlml 1 luiv<‘ said in lh(‘ following pagi's 
alioul Whilman’s radinal dilTon'iua's from <»llu‘rp<j(‘ts 
liis ciiangial ntlilmh* lowanl ilm univt'rso. his 
inn\a»nlt'd im‘lh«»«ls and aims iinglil s^aan to piano 
iiiin upon a ground so mutpio ami individual us 
In <’ontradi<‘l niv nlainis for his hroudth and viiuvor- 
salily. 'I'Ih- groat pta'ts staml up«»ii ooiumon grouiul; 
they o\<’ol along familiar linos, tlioy t<an‘h us, and 
touoli uh «i«*<'pl\. at many points. What always saves 
W'liilman is his ononuoiis <’mh»wniout of what is 
“ oomiuonost, mairc-st, oasiost,” his almosphon* of 
the <’ouimon «la\. lh«' oummon life, ami his fuml of 
Imiiian sunpath} and Imo. Ih* is .sirango honausi* 
ho gi\os Us thf t'aiuiliar in Mioh a dii'oot, uiawpoototl 
inanmT. Ills" I .fa\ os ” ai'o like sunu* now fruit that 
wo lm\t‘ uo\or lu foro tasted. It is tiu' produi't of 
anotluT olimo, auothor homisjihon*. 'I'lio sauu‘ old 
raiiis and dvw s, the saiun old sim uml soil, nursed it, 
\rl in so uiun\ wa\show tan el ami strange! Wi'err- 
taiidy ha\o It* some a I'ortniu appronlineship to thi.*:^ 
pool, familiari/o inusrhi's with Ids point of view 
ami with hi*. dofmuTatio spirit. l»-foro \Vi‘ onii make 
mufh of him. d'ho spirit in wliii'h wo oome to 
him from the <tther ptn’ts tin* ports of art ami 
etdlUH' is for the imo.t part imfrii'iull) to him. 
'I'hort' is something rude, strnng«‘. ami unpootie 
fdtoui liiin at llr.st slight that i.s .sure to mve most 



modern delicate and rctincil l.r. .m r f fn-*.i»l 

poets wore more simple luul rU'iitftit.d, ;in«l autu'«l 
less at the dislilled tiainiio*i uf jMM'tn , Ih.m lie omhI 
ern. They wort' full of notiiuj. t‘H». huiI 'tulifi.ni, 
— of that which hcf^i'ln and lif*- \Miif 

man’s poetry is alnuHt enlirel) thr f’iprr.-tMU ttf 
will and persouulily. iuul rtuiH \vv\ Itffh* t** infri 
lectual Huhllelies nnd rciinrmi-nt *. It fulitlL s! rlf 
in our wills and charaetcis, rather lli.m in tcir t,i 

tx 

Whilman will always he it -4nHs|,»r itnd hica Mntr.l 
jfigure among hin ctniutrv’H purl--, astd I m* 

liahpoetsgenernlly, aeroppinit«*n! .I'nttti. .tfi.-i -.m 

many ecrituries, of the old hiirdif pi'Mideit* 

Had he dro[)[)ed upon uh from ..fh. t i.hr t. . 
he could hardly have Ihtu a ip't-atrr 'Jiniat-.t iuol 
puzzle to the averngi' render t*r i rifir lufo a hf 
eraturc that was tiniitl, imitative. eonveiiiiMiuih !»■ 
fell like leviathan into a tiuek pan!, ami ihr i..m 
motion and eonstemalioii he erntletl tln-re lunr f»».t 
yet subsided. All the reigning in tfsr» rMim 
try except Emerson denhtl him. mnl tmon ».f ,,!«■ 
minor poets still keep up a hiMih* «n»l »£i«-|. 

ling. He will pndmhly iihvay*4 hr inorr m Irv. 
stumbling-block to the minor pwi, Iwan-ic ».f hn 



ai'«‘ all m an. n«' was a jutct wunoiii wnai is I'aiicd 
nrtisllc lorin, aiul wilhoiit trclinicjui', as lliat \v«inl is 
couiiuoiily HiuliTstooil. ^nis iiH'iliotl was unalognus 
(o tlu' ilynainic nu'tlual uf oi'i^anic nature, ratlaa* 
Ilian to tlie nns'luiuieal nr eimstnieliYC nielluHi of 
tlu* popular poets. 


X 

or eourse l)u‘ (iisl tlint slriki'.s the reaihT 

in “ Leaves of Ornss*’ is its sis'ining oihlity nml 
stranetaiess. If n innn u<t«' to eonie into a ilrt's.s 
n'l’t'ption in sliirt sleeves aiul with his imt on, tlu* 
feature wtaihl strike us at onee. nial wouhl he nine- 
nilitHl in our e\es; we shouhi cpiite h)rf^«‘t that lu* 
was a man, and in essfutiah* dilfereil hut little from 
the rest (»f Us, after all. 'Flu' exterior hnhilinieiits 
on .such oeeasiuns fount for mairly evervtlhng; mu! 
in tlie popular poetr\ rhune, measure, nn«l the hut' 
guage and luauners i)f tlu* poets are nuu'h luori' 
than anUhing oLe. If Whitman <lid not do any¬ 
thing so outre ns to eome into n dress reception 
Nvilli his ••out i>ir and his hat on, he tlid ecune into the 
eirele of the poets without the usual poetic hahili- 
uieutH. He was not tiresHcd up at all, and he was 
not at all nhashed or apologetic. His air w as {‘oufi- 
deiit nml self snti-.jic'd, if it did not at times suggi'st 
tin* insolent nml aggresHj\e. It wns the dress eirele 
that wict on triid, and m»t Walt Whitman. 



l)c'ing .Honu'lhin^ t<\traui'tluinr\ a-, a |.rr.Mu. uiih 
an (‘xtnujnliimry , mai w»* run 

pivrilon llu‘ pact only tm prrrja-h hlr {-riaimlM Ur 
imisl; make uh forgrt hi--, unwunir.t r.»rl* l.\ hit 
iinicpu* and lovahh* prnoiiulifi., und thr puttrr uiut 
wistlniu of luH uttfraiii-f. If ft«- 4<» thi s wo 

shall Hooii tiro «>f him. 

'riial Whilmnn wut ii prr-u»nuliK fhr hl.r i»f 
■which the world hat n«»t Mflni trin, th.t,l hit 
nu'-Hsage lo his comilr} and tn hr* iu« «• *»f primt* 

importance, are ctmtduHitsnt nt win* It m>»rr aisid muiv 
thinking per.Ht»!w arc surch itrri'kinc 

Ilia waul (»f art. of whirli «»• lunr fwur*! ■», mn* h, 
is, it mnnuH ttj me, jad thi‘» %uiiil t»f ihr n .nul tr.ip 
pingH and dress miiform «»f Ihr p«trl * In ihr r.tm 
tiala of art. the creative iimsgimilt»»ii. thr pl.fitjr uod 
quickening spirit, the |Hiwrr of idraldsi ulitnt with 
the thing contenqdated, itfjd the iih.ultttr titr tif 
■words, he has few rivals. 


I make no claim tliat my 1% u di-qui-* 
disinterested view of Whitman, It will doiihflr^t 
appear to many ns a oiu*<dded view, or irs f.dorrd 
by my love for the man himself. And 1 dud! int 
be disturbed if such turns out to hr thr *,»*<• A 
dispassionate view of a mats like Wtiiltwiss s» prt4»- 


tuiu‘. ins npjiral is so personal ami iliiHa-l tiuit, 
naulrrs are apt lo be <‘ither vioU'ully for liim or 
viohmllv af^ainst, ami it will reipiire llie perspeelivi' 
of more than one ^teneraliou to briiii^ oul his tnu' 
.si^.puli<'ane('. Still, for any partiality for its subji'el 
which in\ hook may show, h't me tnk(‘ sheltiT he- 
himl a thi’tnm of (ioethe. 

“ 1 am more ami more' eonvitieial," says tlu‘^reut 
eritie. "that wlammer one has to vent an opinion 
on the actions or on tin* ssritiuj's of otlu'rs. unh'ss 
this he iloiie from a certain one sideil enthusiasm, or 
from a lo\iu|' interest in the person ami the work, 
tin* result is lmrtll\ uorth patherii^f up. Sympa¬ 
thy ami enjfpim’iit in what we see is in fact the only 
realitv, amh from such reality, rc‘alit\ as a natural 
protiml follows. All else is i,anit\.’* 

'I'o a hoin|^ intiTest in \\ hit man ami his work, 
which mu\ imleed mmaml to (me sidecl enthusi¬ 
asm, 1 plead ipiiltw 'I’liis at least is real with im', 
and m’t all'eete«i ; and. if the reality which (ioethe 
predicts in such eases oul\ follows, I shall hi' more 
than content. 


Ml 

In the World of literature, as in the %iorld of 
pin‘deal forces, thiups adjust tliemsehes after n 
while, and no impetus can he |.d'en to au) man’s 
name or fame that will Itnall} rarr\ it lieyond the 



limit 01 IllH mu WIM'IU. 

cnihuHiaHm for Wliilitum iun\ In*. i>r thnt uf uju «tf 
hLs frioiids may im, Ihoro in n«> if!U»g‘*r loit that in 
time he will fiiul cKiU'tly Iiih jirujuT mul Irvo}. 
My opinion, t>r any mnii'n opininn, «if the <jf 

another, is like a wind that hhnv. fm* a mmin-ut 
across the water, heapin|( it up a little uu tin* ‘.Innv 
or else boating it down, Imt not in nni \\a\ penaa 
ncntly alTeeling its proper level. 

The adverse vviiulH that Inive blown over \\ hit 
inan.s work have been many inul perd'^tent. ansi 
yet the tide has surely ri«‘iu lu-^ fame ban -.luttly 
increased. 

It will soon be forty yearn sinee be i.'4ie»l the 
flrwSt thin quarto edition of " Leave’i of {ifn-v».'’ nnd, 
though the opposition to him hm been the nio^it 
fierce and determined ever ree»ird«*d in (»nr Hterjtry 
history, often degenerating into per'^erution and 
willful misrepresentation, yet ht>« fame hu'« ‘itemlily 
grown both at home and a)»rond, I'lie impr«* »'iiim 
he early made upon sueh men as Kinersun. 'rhormn. 
William O’C iormor, Mr. StiHlinnii, i'stlonel Inger 
soil, and others in this eountrv, and upon IVofe^i^iort 
Dowden and ('Hltcml, upon Syinomh, Hn 'reii 
nyson, Rossetti, Lord Lytton. M fH. i Uleliri**!, t ieorge 
Eliot, in England, has been ffdhmed hv ati e«pitdly 
deep or deeper impression u{M>it inimy of the v.iimger 
and bolder spirits of both hemt-^pbere*.. In fart. 




a nialti'r «>i tlu' tiistant fullin'. 


XHI 

But It'l nu* I'ivi* willuiul fuiilu'r ilclay a fulh'r hint 
of tlu‘ nlliluth' thrs<> a'^suun' aud hold toward 

llu'Nuhjfot llu'V discuss. 

'I'lirn* urr al\\a\s. or lu'arlv always, a fiav nu'u 
horn to <*n<'h |.tonrratiou nho lanhody the hast 
tliouf^lit and (Millun' of that p'ln-ration. and t'xprass 
it in approved lijeruri forms. hVom IMran-li ilown 
to Lovvrll. the lives and uorl»,H of thesi' nn-n till the 
literary annals; thei Ujdiuld the lit<*rur\ aiul seliol • 
arly trnilitious ; they are tlu' true nieu of letters; 
they are justli ljonorc*d ami helon’d in their dnv 
nml land. \V«* in this eoimlri hair reeently, in the 
chadh of Hr. Iluhiies, nmurmsl the loss of tin* last 
of tin* Neu h‘.n|dand hand of sueh men. \\f an* 
all indelited tei tliem for soluee, and fur nuirnl luul 
intelleetujil ‘tiniidm-. 

I 'Then, min h tmtre rareli. there are horn to a ruee 
^ or peoph* men wlio are lilu* an irniption of lift* 
from imother world, win) l»elotu' to am»ther order, 
wln» hriin^ «itin‘r ■.tHmiards. mnl suw the seed of new 
nml Inrper t\pes; who are u..t tin* oi;oms uf the 
eultufr or mcKles of tlu'ir time, and w hum their times 
for the most part dmi, ami disown, the piimah 
orijdnnl, elmirulal mm It i-. here, in nn opin 
ion, that wr mm*! pho'e Wlntiuan, not iiniune tlie 





prophctH aiul .suvunirn. Ilf is nfurrr tin* Hutin-r-. »>f 
things than llie popular ptu-N, nrariT tin- fnimtl 
ers and disc-ovornrs, cltisar akin tn thf 
prophetic, patriarchal men ula* tirure in tJie ratly 
heroic ages. His work ratd^'' \\ith the great primi 
live books. lh‘ is of the l}pe ol the ikald, flte 
bard, the seer, Ha* prophet. 'I'he ^prei.di/uttuti nnd 
ditFerentiation of our laH<*r ages of '.eiem e and eiil 
ture are le.ss marked in iiim Ilian in «»tber poet i. 
Poetry, philo.sophy, religion, are all in»r|iiualdy 
blended in his pages. He is in many ua> s « te^n 
sion to an earlier type. l>r. Ilrinton ha > rein.tried 
that his atlitmle toward the prineiple «»f .r\ and hi * 
use of sexual imagery in his ptH-ins are tin- .ttine 
as in (he more primitive religions. \\ Inf man was 
not a poet by elaboration, but by stiggi'slinti . nut 
an artist by formal presentation, but by spirit and 
conception; not a philosnpher by system and after 
thought, but by vision nml temper. 

In his “ beave.s,'" we again hear tht' m»ti‘ of de» 
tiny, — again .see the universal laws and hirers event 
plified in the human pewstmality. iind turneti upon 
life with love and triumph. 

xtv 

The world alwny.s ha.s trouble with its priiimr^ 
men, or with the men who liave any priiimr^ gdf s. 
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no extraordinary demands; our tastes and wants are 
already adjusted to their type; we understand and 
approve of them at once. The primary men dis¬ 
turb us; they are a summons and a challenge; they 
break up the old order; they open up new territory 
which we are to subdue and occupy; the next age 
and the next make more of them. In my opinion, 
the next age and the next will make more of Whit¬ 
man, and the next still more, because he is in the 
great world-current, in the line of the evolutionary 
movement of our time. Is it at all probable that 
Tennyson can ever be to any other age what he has 
been to this ? Tennyson marks an expiring age, the 
sunset of the feudal world. He did not share the 
spirit to which the future belongs. There was not 
one drop of democratic blood in his veins. To him, 
the people were an hundred-headed beast. 

XV 

If my essay seems like one continual strain to 
attain the unattainable, to compass and define Whit¬ 
man, who will not be compassed and defined, I can 
only say that I regret it, but could not well help it. 
Talldng about Whitman, Symonds said, was like 
talking about the universe, and it is so. There is 
somewhat incommensurable in his works. One may 
not hope to speak the final word about him, to sura 
2S 



io near al htuui, ttnu the i-riiu- «*r r\|»tuii»i.rr ta Uun 
pronuHes himself an en**)' virtun ; I ml l»«-fnrr 
2an doHC with liim he i's i;»ntr, ilr uftrr ull. iw 
mbtle and IndlUng «'» thr air ur hi;hl 

rrfl.inih fisjilr 4nU, 

Even while yen slneild think h«el un«|nr-iHi>unlilf 
caught sue. tirhulit ! 

Already you mv I have frmit \i>n “ 

It in pmhfthly thi'K rhfiKi«1rri-*li«- whirh miikrs 
Whitman an irreprendtih* tif'iire m lifrr^tftjre . hi* 
will not down hir friend «>r !<«* It*- e.«.tj»r. 
all elaHsifieathm, and in hiri'iT tlnm 4ni, driitutnai 
of him that hiw yet been ^iu-ti Ihni, itumi limr-i 
has he hmt exphahnl hy llrili'di and Jiti i r»l 

ks; how many times ha-* hr !«*»•» lahrlrd nml |nst 
upon the shelf, only tt» reiippeiir MKatn h< %4>iruii-4 
and unlranslatiihle tw ever! 

XVI 

So far as Whitman HtaiidH iiirreU f.ir the 
of revolt, or of n*iu1ioit npmv4 <tirr»'nt in 

life and litmlure, I have little infm-J in Imn. 
As the “apostle of the Rntgh, the iiio'inith,’* t*» inr 
Mr. HowcHs’h wortl?i, the w-»»rld I «*ii|' fty** 

have tired of him. 'I'he irniptitm miu Irit»-s ^ .4 
the wild and lawless, or of the '»triiinri| itml r» ( rti 





Wliilnuin in t«> 1 m‘ fh«‘ uaiiu's 

by the brentith niul all iu«'lu •. <4 In, fhriM*> 

and by his im'ffrr'.'.ibh* jn-t 1 thniL it 

Iiighly pnibiilfh* that futur** a hnl.ii ■ aiul $ ulh . uiH 
find luH work fully n't '.Ignilirmit .ui«l »-ia nnu'kittg 
as that of tmy of iho hni. -atiurnu* ti.toir. «4' flu* 
past. It is the ndmiiuitsoii uf jm if/r uf nuliud 
ualisni, and, as cipjwt'.ilfi lunt, il j. ul-u* fh,- 



BIOGRAPHICAL AND PERSONAL 


I 

W ALT WHITMAN was bom at West Hills, 
Long Island, May 30, 1819, and died at 
Camden, N. J., March 26, 1892. Though born in 
the country, most of his life was passed in cities; 
first in Brooklyn and New York, then in New Or¬ 
leans, then in Washington, and lastly in Camden, 
where his body is buried. It was a poet’s life from 
first to last, — free, unhampered, unworldly, uncon¬ 
ventional, picturesque, simple, untouched by the 
craze of money-getting, unselfish, devoted to others, 
and was, on the whole, joyfully and contentedly 
lived. It was a pleased and interested saunter 
through the world, — no hurry, no fever, no strife; 
hence no bitterness, no depletion, no wasted ener¬ 
gies. A farm boy, then a school-teacher, then a 
printer, editor, writer, traveler, mechanic, nurse in 
the army hospitals, and lastly government clerk; 
large and picturesque of figure, slow of movement; 
tolerant, passive, receptive, and democratic, — of 
the people; in all his tastes and attractions, always 
aiming to walk abreast with tlic great laws and 



gled I)ul('}l funl n (Irri.lnl t^UJlIuT 

tinge, wliieh eanu' fr»Hu In'* ninthrr' * -itl*'. nuil whirh 
luul a market! influem-e uptin hi'* wmi. 

I'lio. spirit tliat leil iiiiii tt» hi*i liiitt* ntul 

siihstanee to the si(*k nml wtuiiidesl -.itMiiT. ihiring 
the war may he seen in tiuit mrlii r iut iiimt in lus 
life when he <lrov<‘ a Brtmiittii} ‘4asn* nil «»ite win¬ 
ter, that a (lisahletl tlriver might lie In Hithunt 
starving his family. It ih frt*m Ihi'* epianlr fhat 
the tradition of his Iiaving hern a \rw urk .Ingr 
driver emues. Ih‘ Heemn tdwnv'i to hnu* hud » -.pe¬ 
dal liking f(jr this ehiHS t»f workmen, t Jar i»f the 
house surgeons of the old New York llo-.pital i rluteH 
tliat in the latter part t>f the fiftir-. Wtatmnn wm 


and muustering to diHiihled '•Inge »lri\er-.. ’'’tin--, 
drivers,” says the iltjetor, "like thivn- of tin- oimd 
buses in l/omh»n, were a md of imm In thm*Thi'*, 


management of horses wiw rtspiinal of a Uroiidwuv 
stage-driver, lie seems tt> have hern deride.ll\ a 
higher order of num tinm the ilrivrr of the nrr .rnt 






Id 















rcnuul him llu' Nutilh «»!' (in* prinllaj.^- 

I'tituu ttf f\fuiu'f'-. atitl Irll lln'ui .s|«iri<‘S and read 
tluMu {uifin, hi-, tnui ami ullici'.s’, 'I’hnl of his 
tiwn he calh'tl hi*, ‘^a«|l‘.,' a wnrd uldch lu' afh’r 
warth* inatlf fatamt-.. llulh rt'im’iulicrt'tl him as a 
dcli>diiltd ritni|tiiniiin, ;'rnct(ius dt a fault, |d‘'iainif 
in \ualfi. ar’di;'cMit c.f his alfairs. isMtiuj^ “riu' 
l,(iU|*' IslandiT’ a! rumluia iiitff^ail-., unr<'a uacK, 
(Uicc ill tun ttri'Ks, tmt'f in lhrct\ uulii its finan¬ 
cial luicKcr. hist faith and hujic and turned him 
uut, ami with him the wfmh* ntlicc curjis; f(»r Walt 
lumst'lf was editur, juildidicr, cnm|)UHiti>r, prcssuuui, 
and printer's <lm,il, nil in cmr." 

u 

I“’ew UH'ii i.’iere %ii tlcepl\ impt'csstal hy mir Civil 
Warns was Whitman It nruu.cd all hi** patriuf ism, 
nil his mp.it isifand. a. a ptn-t, te-.tcd his power 
to deal with I'te.tf etiiitc uipiii.uy enent*. and sreues. 
Ue v\ Us hist diuv.ii ts> the -cul of war nu helmlf nf 

his lirothcc, I irutcmint (’iih'Uc'l t»eot'i'e W. Whit 
iuHU,.*>l'‘t \c» \oih \ ohmlfi-i who w ,UH wouitdi'd 
h\ the frurmrnt nf u -lu-ll a! Ftrdciichsliurp. Thi** 
was in the i'ul! of 'I'liis hroU'dif him in con 

tact withthi- a« h .lud woiindid .sildii-rs, and hener 
forth, a - l*iiij^ as fhc war l.r.frd nm! lonper, he 
demoted his lime mid snl< l.in««* to mini'-dcriut* to 
It. * 11 n" lit A « r tliii-e ii f his iif * in 


wasiuiigion lu- nil. 

cncc willi Nortlu'ns iirw luamh wifh th|. 

“New York YiiiH's." 'Thr-.r ifllrr., hh «,<!} {j|,, 

weekly letters lo hi‘i mulla r thiruij' tin- .j»mr 
foriii ail intensely |>nthrtir an«i tuf« ir .fmt' ii tunl. 

They eoiiilaiu suoli r<nr!<kli>*si'* *>t luiu .» !|, hu,} 
such pictures of the sernt*^ hr <{ i4iuun-», fhftf | 
shall here ((uole frtH'ly fnou th* iu 1 li** f'»»}!<.« r\ 
tract is from a leller wrilh*!! ririlrrst-k'^liurg 

the third or fourth iluy nftrr tho loiftlr »»f 1 irrmilirr. 
18C2:~~- 

“Spent a good part of tU»* »hi% in a hrirk 

mansion on the hiusks of thr Ua|t|«itflium.H k, jm 
mediately opposite Frederirk'djiuyy If i\ ti >rd as 
a hospital since the hattle, imd I.i h.ar re 

ceived only the worst eiwes, { hit nf doHi ^, at tin* 
foot of a tree, within ten yiirdn of the fr.mt ttf the 
house, I notiee a heap of iimjoilated fe. l. legn, 
arms, hand»s, etc,, ahoul a loud for u one hur^e rart. 
Several dead bodies lie near, eueh » uunt-d with its 
brown woolen hlankt'l. In the dour und, toward 
the river, are fresh graves, nnntly uf their 

names on pieces of hurrehstii\eH, t»r htuki-n h»nir«h 
stuck in the dirt. (Mt)st of Ihe'^e hiMlie'* w*‘re Hnh> 
sequentiy taken up and triuisportrd \«»rlh t«» their 
friends.) 

Ihc house is (jusl«‘ erenvded, even thing ini 
promptu, no system, all hml einnigh. hot I hine no 






<*lotli<"4. iiiK’lt'an mid tiloody, Sonn* of ihc wouiuU'il 
ari' rcla'l (illit'crs, iirisducrs, ()n(', a Mi.s.m'ssi|)jiiau, 
a captain, hit hadly in lc>.^. I talked willi sonu' 
time; he a^ki'd nu' for papers, which 1 ^avt* him. 
(I saw him three months aftm’ward in Washinfftoiu 
with h'^i; ampntati'd. doin^^ well.) 

” I went through the rooms, down stairs and up. 
Soiiu* of the men w<t<* dying. I had nothing to 
give at that sisit, hut wrote a few h'ttiu'.s to folks 
hoim\ mothers, el<\ .\l,so talki'd to Ihrei' or four 
who seimied most Misei'ptihle to it, and needing it.” 

” Di'cmulier to :tl. Am among the regimeiw 
Ink brigade, and division hospitals soniewhat. Few 
at home nadize that these are merely tents, and 
sometimes very poor om‘s, the woumled lying on the 
ground, lucky if their hlankel is spread on a layer 
of pine or hendoek twigs, or sonu' haivivs. No 
eols; seldom even a mattn’ss on (he ground. It is 
pri'tty eold. I go arouml from one east' to nnolln'r. 
I «io not see that I ean d(» any good, hut 1 eaimot 
leave them. Om-e in a while some yomigst<*r holds 
on to me eonvulsively, and I do what I ean for 
him; at any rat<*, slop with him and sit near him 
for Iiotirs, If he wishes it. 

“ Besides the hospitals, I also go oeeasioually on 
long tours through the catiups, talking with the 
men, ete.; snimdimes at night among tlu* groups 



bushes. 1 soon uecjiimnu'ij aiiy^nrro in <‘ani[). 
with oflicors or men, and am ahvnv'i ui'll UM-ti. 
Somclimes I ^o down on jnekt'l witii t!ie re^di'n'iits 
I know he.sL” 

After eonluiuinfj: in front lliroi 4 th tlio Hintrr, ho 
returns to Washington, whore the uiiumh*d and 
sick have mainly keen coneenlraled, 'riu* Capital 
city, truly, is now one Im^^' hosjiitnl ; and there 
Whitman estahlislu's himself, and thi'ueeforu nrd, 
for several years, has hut one daily and ni|ditly 
avocation. 

IIo alludes to writing letters hy the hedHid(*, nud 
says: —> 

“I do a good deal of this, of eourse, writing 
all kinds, including love letters. Many sick mid 
wounded soldiers have not writtmi home to parents, 
brothers, sist(*rs, and evim wives, for one rensmi or 
another, for a long, long time. Some are poor 
writers, some eanuol get pajaw and euvelopeH; many 
have an aversion to writing, heeaust* they dnnid to 
worry the folks at home, the fm-ts ahmil them 
are so sad to tell I ulway.s em'ouriige tin* m<m to 
write, and promptly write for them." 

A glimpse of the seeues after ('liimeellorHville; 

“As I write this, in May. IHCl.i, the wounded 
have begun to arrive from Hooker's romuiand from 
bloody (.haneellorsvilh', I vvns down among the 
first arrivals. The men in eharge of them tohi me 



(n ,s«H* tin* NfciK* of th<* Udimdt'cl nrrivinii^ at the 
laiuliu't lu‘i(’ hi(i{ (if Sixth Street at JU'dif. 'Two 
heat luiuhi eanie aliniit half jmst ,He\en last nif»;hh 
A little after «*i>djt. il rainetl u lonjj niul violent 
.shower. 'The poor, pale, helpless soldiers had Ix'erj 
deharked, and lay nrotind the wharf and neigh* 
horhooti afiwshcri*. 'I'ht* ruin was, prohnhly, grate¬ 
ful to them: at any rate they were exposed to it. 

“'Fhe few t(uches light tip the apetdnele. All 
nrcuind on the wharf, on the groiuid, out on side 
plaees, ele., the tneu are l\ing tui hlnnkets aiul old 
{juilts, with the hloody rags hound round heud.s, 
nrtUH, legs, ete. The attendants are few, and at 
night few outsitlers also, only a few hard worked 
transportation nnm anti tlrlxera. ('The woumleil art' 
getting to he eomnitai, ainl pettph* grow ealloUK.) 
'I’he men, whatever their eojidititui. lie there, and 
patiently wait till their turn eomes t(» la* taken up. 
Near In tin* nsuhulunees art* now arriving in elus- 
ters, and one tifter aiaither is enlled to hack up 
ami take its haul. I‘Atn*nn* ease.s are .sent off on 
.stt‘»‘teher*4, The men geiuTally make lifth* t»r no 
mlo, whatever their stilTerings, a few groan.s that 
ennmtt he repressetl, and oeeaNionnlly a .seream <jf 
pain, as tlnn lift a man intti the nmhulnnet*. 

“’'ro tiny, as I write, hnndretl.s more are expeetinl. 
anti to nmrrow ami the m‘xt day more, and .ho oii 

g . .. t. 



more Aiiu'ric'uii than is 1 

should say nine tenths are nnti\e hum. Ainun|f 
the arrivals from (‘luuteelliir'oille I find a Iarin‘ 
protH»rli(»ii of Ohio. Imliunn, uiul IllimuH uieu. As 
UHiuil, there are all .sorls of uoumK. Sutue uf the 
men are fearfully Imrnt fmni tlu* e\jilu'.iun nf nr!il > 
lory enis.soiis. One ward has a lun|p rcn^ *»f utheers, 
some with Uj.>;ly hurts. Yesterday was, |H‘rhnp.s, 
wor.se than u.stinl. AinputntitsUH are guini^ un. >■ 
the allendaut.s are dressing usuitals. As u»ii puss 
by, you nuist he on your gtmr<l where MUi luuk. I 
saw, the other day, a gentlenum a visittn*, appiir- 
ently, from eurio.sity in one of tin* wards st»»p and 
turn a moment to look at an awful wnimd they 
were prohing, ele. lie turned pale, and in a huh 
menl more he had fainted away ami fallen tlie 
floor.” 

An opi.sode, the (hnilh of a New V«irk sol¬ 
dier : — 

“This afternoon, July iKCli, I sjand a long 
time, with a young man I have been with a gutjd 
deal from time to time, named Osear F. Wilber, 
company (I, bYUli New York, low with eUroiue 
diarrhma, and a had wmuul abn. lb* asked me to 
read him a eha])ter in the New d'(‘Htnnnmt. 1 etun^ 
plied, and msked l\im what I should rend. He said: 
‘Make your own ehoieed I {jptmed at the eluse of 

nnp nf llio il,,. 1.'..,.. ....u;. t.. .... i ..._1 


anti tin* scfunn iit tin* friififi\it»n. 'I'ln* |MH»r. wnsfntl 
V<»nn|; man n'4(,f«l nn* t(» n-jui tin* fnllttuini^ flmptcr 
alM>. Intw ( lifi"! I rnacl very Nltnsly, 

a*^ ()Hrur wu t fi'fhlt*. It j»l«‘a''t*tl him vt'rv much, 
v<*l tin* fnai ' wtTf in hi* vsch, lit* ask<*<l nn* if I 
«*nju\t*(l n*li|'it»n. I ".aitl; ' lh*rhajH not, my <h*ar, 
in tin* uay \«iu jn<*an, ami \t*t. innyln*, it is tin* 
Hjmu* lhin|,^’ H«* '•uitl: ' It is my (*hlt‘f rt'lumt't*.’ 
Ill* tnlk«*tl <»f (loath, and ^uitl In* ditl not fear it. I 
.said; Un-nr, ilon’t }cin think yon will ^et 

well?' He Haiti; ‘1 ma\. Init it U not prohahled 
He H|H»ke enlmh ttf hin rondition. d‘he wtumd wan 
vt*ry had*, it di'«t'hnrgt*d nmi*h. 'Then tin* diarrlnea 
had jsroHtrated hiim innl 1 felt that he even 
then the .’aime as d\in|C, He hehavetl vt*ry manly 
and nireetitmale. 'The Uhh | |^ave him f»M I wan 
ulnnit leas ini' he returned fourfohl. He pive me 
his mother’s nddreHs, Mrs. Sally I>. Wither, Alle- 
idnmv jHtnt odiee, (“nttnraU|nH County, New York. 
1 had .He\erid sneh intervlt'ws with hirm He died 
a few days after the ttiie just deHt'rihed." 

And hejv. also, a ehnraet«*riHtie neene in unotluT {>f 
those lon|' hnrrneks: 

“It in Sunday nfternotm (middle a! .summer, 
IH(H), ln*t and oppreHsive. and very sih>nt through 
the ward. I am taking enre of a eritieal ease, now 
lying in a half lethargy. Near where I sit la a 

. .t 1 !•„ ... ii. . till, t i.a, 


wounded, and huH lately had liis hyt juuputntod. 
It is not doing vitv \v»’U. Hi|dit jm* a 

sick solilier boy, laid down uith lu^ t hitlirs tni. 
sleeping, looking nuu’l! wanted, Iun p.allid fae»> op 
Ivis arm. 1 see by tlu* wlluw trinuidng on bis 
jaeket that he is a envalry lioy. I!«* luoks wi linml- 
some as he, sleeps,om* imiNt iussIh gu nearer toltiin. 
I step softly over to him, and lind b\ hin eard that 
he is named Wiilinm C’ojh', of tin' Id Maim* (’av- 
airy, and his folks live in Sktnvliegnnd’ 

In a Idler to his mother in IHtit lie mivs, in 
reference to his hospital servii’es: “I have got in 
the way, after going lightlv, ns it s\vn\ all through 




every ilay or iiiglu. l ix'lunr lui mm »‘\rr Uivctl 
each other as I aiul some of the-^e poor wouiu!e<l, 
sick, atul (lying men love eueh odn-r.’' 

Whilmun'.s .services in the lionpituK hegan to tell 
seriou.sly upon liis ht^nllli in .Inm\ isst t. wlieu h«‘ had 
“spells of (leathlv fuintness, nnd lunt trouhle in Ifa* 
luuul.” ''I'he doctors l(tld him he mU‘4 lo'ep nwnv 
for a while, hut lu* (’ould not. I'nder date of Jum* 
7, 1804, he wnti'.s lo his mother: 

“'riieve is a very horrible eulleeti(»u in Aruuiry 
Building (in Artmiry Stpuin* Ilo^pitid!. uhout 
two hundred of the word eiiM's \tni e\er snu. and 
1 have prohahly been Umi mut'h with them. It is 
enough lo melt the heart of u .stone. C Her one third 
of them are amputation eitseH. Well, motlter, ptstr 
Oscar (hmninglmm i.s gone nl last the is the H'id 
Ohio hoy, wounded May 8. hit!), I have arilftaj 
sonuicliof him 1 .sitppo.se you hs'l ns if \«tu nlmost 
knew him. I was with him Saturday foti'usMm, and 
also cvtaiing. He wa.s itiore eom{M»si’d llum usual; 
could not articulate vt‘ry well. He tlied about twe 
o’clock Sunday morning, very easy, they tt>ld me. I 
was not there. U was a blessed relief. His life has 
been misery for numtlis. I believe I toll you, last 
letter, I wins ((uil(‘ blue from tlu' dc'aths (»f s»*veral of 
the poor young meu I knew W(*ll. espmially two «if 
whom I had strong hojWH of their g«4ting up. 'llnngH 











and olIuT'^ turn palf uudrr sticii rin'iiiu.slaiiccs. I 
a Hlflt* {Ia;% it liclnnjn’d f(» nti«* (d <nir cuv'- 
nirv {iffsi'iitrd tit ma hy tma of tiu* 

u ouudri I. It wu't tidii'U Ity tha raltn iij a aa\‘nlrv 
fi|.!:lit, aiui ra-.auati Ii\ tiiir turn in a Moodv Htllc' 
.skinni'*in It an-t tlura nn-n’s ti\as just to |.^(>t 
<tna littla Unit, four It} llnaa, ()iir man rasatnal it, 
nud tiU’a it hoiii the Itliaat of a daud faltal. All 
that jti’d for tha nutua of r<’ttitia thair little* hunnar 
Imak Hindu. Tlia man that jott it wn*, v«*n hitdly 
Nvoundad. and tha) lat hun kaa|t it. I \sus with 
him n anud daal Ha wantad tt> |d\a ma sonn'lliinit. 
lu* said; ha did nn! a\j»aa! tn li\a; so ha |;aYa im* 
tha lillh* Itnnnar u* n krajisuka. I manliiin this, 
muthar. to -.hnw um u ‘pariim'n of tha ft-aliniJt. 
'khara is iTt a raniim nt nf aitudn or infantry that 
Would n't do fha '.Hiua uU oarjt dnU.” 

[ \n nttin Miiio un. who at tha fima wntaliad with 
auriia.it\ Mr \\ hi!luaii’ • !un%cmants ntuon^Mlia soh 
diars in tha hn',|*it;d'-. has sim a tnhl ina that his 
jirinai|>las of ojiatafinn, all»-rti\a ns tliav wara. 
saaiuad ’4rai4*t'l> h-w, diu|<!a, and nu a low- ka), 
to aat Ujtnn tier it|(j»atl!r, to ahaal’ h) It lianltliy Hlttl 
fitl'k hritaitji,*’ ii|i|(rjirimi r sind dammnmr, inal to fill 
nud snti'.ft. in latt.-nu r.i-.rs tha nirarliomtl km|,du|j‘< 
of tha |»Ht!t*i»f •>, w;i'. idinu! nil 1 Ir « arriad HtnolJK 
tham no ’iriifiiuantnli-iiu nor ttjoriili.dmf, H|»»ka iit»t 


Ilo {ii)p(’Hmi with rufiily fuic. iU*au arr^H, with h 
( lower or a grtn-n .nprig in (In- lajn-i of hi*. 
(VoHsing the (ielils in hutininT, In* would giilhor a 
great butieh <tf dandi'Uon hlntMtuuM, mid n*d nntl 
while elover, to bring mui wutler on tin* eot*., uh 
remiiulerH of mil door ntr nml Huji'-hine. 

When praeii<‘idih% lu‘ eiiiue to tin* long and 
crowded wards of tlie maimed, the frrble, and the 
dying, only after prcpandioiiH U'* for a fonti^ul, 
Htrengiheued by a good meah n-4, tin- hath, and 
frcHh uuderelotheH. Ib* entered with a Imge liuv > 
ersaek aluug over his dunilder. full of ii|*|»roj»riute 
avlielea, with pareels under hi*, nrni*.. nnd prt»ttda'r 
ant poeketa. lie wmild sonirtime*. emne in Hinmuer 
with a good-sized Im^ket filled witli orungeH. nml 
would go rinmd for hour*! jwring nud dividing them 
among the feverisli and thirsty.j 

Of Ins devotion lo the wournletl '•ohlieri there nr<* 
many wilnesMi's. A wi'll known t’orrenpiuident of 
the “ New York Herahl’* writen thun nlHsnt him in 



pilals, or wending bis way there, with biedvet or 
baversaek on his ann, and the .ntrength of benell 
ecuee suITuHing bis faee. His devotion ?»itr| ItlH'Ht'd 



lU'-.-, 

” \r\cr 'tliull I nn«' lu^^ht whru I iictuiui- 

jKitiifil liiiii <ui his. ruuuils llirmigli n Ijosjiilnl filhnl 
with tliuii' vntinit Amrriran.s uIhim* Iuto- 

isju hi* 114*4 ill iU*ulliU*H% tviuul»»*r.s. 'Tiu'iT wen* 
thriT ro«M «jf <*nts. mill rarh rut hnrr its iimn. 
\\ tirn hr njiprnrrit, in pas.Nin|,i^ ahmg, thrrt* was a 
Miiilr of nffrctiun ami isrlrnnu* on vvt'vy fai’r, how- 
r\rr wan. uiul his j>rrM*tu'r to H|4;lit up tiir 

plurr ns it iui|'ht hr liijlitril 1(\ thr prrhrmr of the 
(lod (if l.ou*. I’Vom rot to rot tlirv raiha! hilU, 
oftrn in ti'rtuiiluiis tour* or iu whisper*,; thrv (‘lU’ 
hrarrd him; Ihry tonrhrd his Imiid; Ihry ^71/rd at 
him. 'i'o OSH* hr fonr n frw words of rhrrr; for aii- 
othrr lir ui'otr a letter home; to otlu'rs In* f^avt* an 
urau^n*, a few romtits, a ripar, n pifa* and tuharro, a 
sheet of paper or a postai^e stamp, all of which and 
many other things were in his caparioti.s Jjav^'fsaek. 
i roni another he would rereiic a dyiiif.^ mesNuge for 
mother, wife, or swis-theart; for auutlier lu* would 
promise to 1(0 an ernmd: to another, some speinal 
friend very low. he would |d'*‘ » manly farewell kiss, 
lie did the tlnnj(s for them no iinrsi* or doelor 
eould do, and lie seemed to leuvt* a heuedietion at 
eierv eot as he passed along. 'The lights had 
gleamed for hours iu the hospital that flight hefort* 
he h‘ft it. ami, as he took his way towards the door, 
you I’ould hear the voicavs of innny a .stricken hero 



again!’ ” 


in 

Out of tlmt in fafn|» and hospital fho 

pu'C’os oalli'd " Drum 'ra}tH,“ (tr '4 puMi-hi-d in IHIP"*, 

sint'C morgod in !us “ l.t'avrn/* writ’ prudinn'd. 
'rheirdoHcripllonK and pit‘tur<*'».tlirn'ftisf,t umr from 
life. ^rUe vivid ineid»*nts of ‘''The Ih'ossrr" are 
but dagiU'rreolypfs of the pofl’H oun netnid imoe 
nieut.s among tlie laul enM*^ isf tin* wenmded after a 
Imltlo. ''riie .same |n'rst»iud kut»tt ledgi' riue» through 
“A Sight in ('amj> in the Dnyltrenk Cirn\ uml Dim,” 
“(!ome up from the h'ields, !‘'n!lu*r,” efe., rtr. 

''riie. reader of this seetion (*f Whituum'*. nork 
.soon di.seovev.s lliul it is lud tin* purpo'ie of the poet 
to portray !)alile.s and eampaigns, or to eeh'brah* 
special leadi'r.s or luilitarv prosieHs, Imt rather to 
eliant tlie Imuuui aspects of anguintt that folhns in 
the train of war. He perhaps fet'D iluit the per 
manent eondUiou of iu«»dern stseiety is that of pearm 
that war a.H a husiness. as n rm-ans of groutli. lias 
served its time; and IhuU notwilhstaudiiig the vast 
difference between aneient and modiTU warfare, 
both in the spirit and in the meaiiM, limner’s pie 
ture.H arc eHsenlially true yet. and no nddiliouH t«i 
them can he, made. War enii nev(T lu* to us what 
it lias been to llu^ nations of all ages down to the 
nresent: never the y!lH II Jill* tin m rtif ill ti t 


laf 


nntl intliuihiul lift', Iml unly an t’pistaU*, n pussinj^ 
inli'rrujtlitm; and tla* purl, wlm in «»nr <lny wmiltl 
lit’ a'* true* lo Iun nutiuti and tim<‘s as lltnaar was 1(» 
his, must tiaait nf it fmm tin* standpoint of pnact' 
ami prn^pfss. ami tnrn laiunolrnm*. \’asl arrnias 
rist- up in a nij^lit and «lisnpprar in a day; a mil- 
lion of un*n, inur«*d tu hatth* ami to hloocl, |^o Imnk 
to tlu' a\o«*ntions of piaua- without a uaaiU'iil’N con¬ 
fusion or dcln\, imlicatiu|.^ clearly tlu* tt'ndt*m*y 
that prc\ails. 

Apostrophi/in^t the |t‘*ttins «if America in tin* su¬ 
preme hour of \iclor\, he sa\s; 

“ Sa jitH'ju proud. I. elinutini', hriii|t to the** nor uihh- 

ft*i \ *s raplurous verse : 

But a little htiok coutainiui; uiphta tliirkiu'.HH and hltaid- 
drippifi}' wouuds, 

And psahus of tin* dead," 

'Flic collection is also retnarkahh* for the ahsence 
«tf all Hccfional iu* partisan fecliu^p riuh*rthe hi'ud 
of “ Hecoju’iliation ” are thesi* lines; 

*' Word tsvt'r rdl, hentttiful as tin* skv ! 

Beimtifid that war. and tdl its deeds of earaa|f«*, must in 
time he utterly lost! 

d'hat the hands of the sisters Death and Night itu'essaiitly. 

softly w ash agairu and rs er again, this suilM wtirhl ; 
., . Inir luy em-my is dead a uum divine as myself is 



I (irnw iH*nr; 

I bend tl(!wn, ntni loufh lij^btly with my Hjih Ihi* white 
fm*e ill the eudin." 

IVrhaiis llu* most imltnuirtliy cd Wlutmnii's wiir 
poems is the oiu* enlli'il "Wlirn Lilm-H bi^t in tlie 
Door-Yard hloonuHl,*’ written in eoiumemomticiu 
of I’residenl Lineolii. 

Tile main etfeet of this |HH*m in of drong. stdnim. 
and varied mu.sit’; and it imohe^. in it*^. isni'drnt' 
lion a princijile after wliieh perhup'* tin* eom. 

posers most work, nanu'l}, spiritunl nnrienlar 
analogy. At first it wonhl seem to defy nnnhsiH, 
80 rapt is it, and so indiretl. No referenee what 
ever is made to the mere fiiet of I.ineulnN thatth; 
the poet does not even tlwell upon its unprn\oketl 
alroeity, and only oeeasiomdly is the tone that of 
lamentation; Imt, with the intuitions of the grand 
art, whii'li is the rnohl eomplev when it m'vhw mo'.t 
Hiinple, lie seizes upon three henutifid fnets id uiu 
tiire, whieh lie weaves into a wreath for the di*ml 
I’rcsideut’s tomh. 'fiie central thought h of tleatli, 
but around this he enrimisly twines, fird, the early 
blooming lilacH whieh the pitet may have plneked 
the day the dark shadow eame; nevt the song td 
the hermit thrush, the most sweet luul Holemn cd all 
our songsters, heard at twilight in the «iu'»ky malar'.; 
and with these the eveniug .star, whii’h, as many 
may remember, night after night in the early t>art 






unn‘'iutl jut<l tfiulcr !»ri|fhlnrss, 'riuvsc arc the jin'- 
iiiiscs ft’diii u hirh hi' starts Itis Milciun chant. 

'I'hc nttituilc, therefore, is not that of ht'ing 
houetl liown and wrepin^f Impeless (cars, hut of 
.sinking u emuinemornlive hstnn. in uhii’h tile voiet's 
of nature join, and it hts that evalted condition of 
th <> soul uInch serious events and the pri'scnei* of 
death iitduee. 'Fheri' ari' no words of men* {'ulogy, 
no .Htalislles. and no '.tory or narrative; hut tlien* 
lire pii’tures, processions, and n .sirangt* niingling of 
darkness ami light, of grief and triumph: now the 
voice of the liird, or the drooping lustrous .star, or 
the soiulu'e thought of death; then a reeurretiei* to 
tlu* open ‘.eenerv of the land us it lav in the April 
light, '‘the summer approaehiug with rii’huess and 
the tii'lds id! Inisv with hihor," presently dashed in 
upon l»y H spi-elral vision of armies with lorn and 
bloody battle Hags. luid. again, of the whiti' ski'le- 
tons of young men long afterward sln'wing the 
ground. lienee the pieei* has little or nothing of 
till' eharueler of the usual prmhietions on .sueh oe- 
easions. it is dramatic; vet then* in no devi'lop” 
meni of plot, but 11 constant interplay, a turning 
and returning of images and Mnitiments. 

I'he pcH‘( breaks a sprig of Uliu* from the hush 
in the diMir vnrd, the dark cloud fulls on iht* 
laml. the lung funeral sc'ts out, and then the 


Ihc land, 

With the pomp of tin* inloop'd ith iho c-itioN draped 

in blank, 

With live show of (he S(at<*H tlunnselveH. as «if ernp<' \c‘ile<l 
women, slandinp;. 

With proees.sion.s long and binding, nml the lliunbeaus 
of live iiiglit, 

With the cHumtless tnrehfH lit with the silent %eattf 
and the unbared heads. 

With the waiting depot, tin* arriving eoffin, mid the nom- 
bre faec's, 

With dirges through the night, with the thotisnnd vuitn's 
rising strong and sulmnu; 

With all the mournful voiees of the dirges, pour’d around 
the eoflin, 

To dimdil ehnrehes and tin* shtiddering organs Whert' 
amid these von journey. 

With the. tolling, lolling helU’ perpetual elang; 

Here! eoffin lhal slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lihie. 

“(Nor for you, for one alone; 

Blossoms and branehes green to (‘oflins all I bring; 

Tor fresh as the morning thus would I ehant ii .nong for 
you, 0 saiu* and saen*d deallii. 

“All .over hoiupiels of ro.Hes, 

0 death! X cover you over witli roses atnl earlv lilim; 


Htiii, I hri'nk, i hri'itk ilit' Njtng't frctm ttu' Ihj.sIics; 

'1 nriu'i I (’ikuc, jtntiriiig f(»r v«»u, 

vtti! ami flu- ctiffin*! all itf vtni, () clrnlli,)’* 

'lu'u lilt* si rain pu's on: 

liow shall 1 warltlc* aivs<‘!f for lh(‘ (h'lal <niv tluT** I 
lovtsi ? 

how shall I «h <'k my stuii' for thr Inrgr swcft soul lliat 
has goju* ? 

what shall my (K'rfinitc’1 h\ for the ^rav«'<»f him I lovr? 

!v wimls, hlouu fr<»m rust iiml us*st, 

VII frtmi tlu* rnstiTii son. mul Mown frtuu tin' wustcru 
w’«. till thrro on thr [*rnirirs mrriiii|^.* 
sr, amt %ulh ihrsr, nml th«' hrrnth of my {'haiit, 
rfnnir thr gravr of him I hur.” 

1tc |HHnu rmohrs. ja'i'lnijiH, its hriglit in thn 
I’hh'ss invot-afion to Dralh: 

imr, lovriy nml soothing Urnth, 

ulafr rotiml thr vuirhl, wrrm'ly arriving, arriving, 

hr (jay, in thr niglit, to all, to rnrh, 

irr or latrr, drlirntt* I truth. 

tis'd Iw thr fathoinlrw univrrsf*. 
lift* nml jo\, nml for ohjrrfs am! kmmlrilgr ruriotis; 
for lovr, h^rrt lovr hut |»rnisr! () praisr nml 
jirni'tr. 

thr surr riittimling arm-i ttf rool riif<»hlitig I truth- 


Have none elianU'u tor flier ii ruimi nt niin-*.! wru'mtir f 
Then I elvaut it for lUrr I gU»rify thee iUh.u* hU; 

I bring llur a Hong tiiat when thmi mnnt ituleeil emur, 
cnine unfallrringly. 

“Apjmuich, ('neom[iaMsing Ih*nth Hlnnig neHveref.>s! 
When it in no -when thoii IuimI taken them, 1 juy<tu*ily 
aing the tUnuU 

Lost in the loving, tloating m'ean lif thtn% 

Laved in the Hood of thy hliMS, () Death. 

“From rne to Huh* ghul Herenades, 

Dances for Ihee I propose, suhiting thrr atlornment.«i 
and feaslings for tlire; 

And llie sighl.s of the open hindM’apr, and the liigh •»prt‘ad 
sky are fUting, 

And life, and the lields, and tin* huge and thmightfid tdght. 
The night, in .silence, under many a star; 

The ocean shore, and llie husky whispering wave, wlnm' 
voice I know; 

And the .sold turning to tins*, O vast ami well veil'd Death, 
And the body gratefully nestling eluju* to tlus*.** 

tv 

Wlutma.i:i dc.spi.sed richeH, and all mere worldly 
success, os heartily as ever did any of the old ('hrin 
tian.s. All outward show and linery were intejmelv 
distasteful to him. He probably would not have 
accepted the flne.st hou.se in New York t u eomlitioti 


ho <’liortslu*«l tlu‘ purpose, as .soon as llu‘ war was 
over, of relurtiinf^ to Brooklyn, having an uere or 
two <if land in some hy phiee oji Long Island, and 
hnilding hn- hituseir and his family a eluaip hous(‘. 
When his hrolher .lelf eontemplah'd htnlding, hi* 
advised him to huild mt'rely a)» Irish shanty. After 
what he had s('en the soldiers put up witli, he 
thouglif anything was good e!n)ngh for him or his 
peopli'. In one of ins letters to his mother, he 
eomments np«m the nn Ameriean ami innppn)priate 
ornnmentntiiai of the rooms iji the (‘apitol huilding, 
“witlunit grnndenr and without shnplieity,'’ he says. 
In the slate the eoimtry was in. and with tlie hospi¬ 
tal seenes before him, the “poppy show goddesses” 
and the Italinji style of deeoration. ete., sickened 
him, uiul he got away from it all us (juiekly as he 
eould. 

V 

nuring the war and after, I us(mI to see a good 
deal of Whitman in Washiugtim, ,*stHnmer uial win ■ 
t(*r he was a eonspienoits (igui'e on Pennsylvania Ave- 
runs where la* was wcuit to walk for «-\ereise atid to 
fecsl his hunger for fnet*s. ()ne w «>tdd see him afarolF, 
in the cTowd hut not of it. a largn, sh>w umving 
figure, eluil in gray, with broad hrimmed hat ami 
gray heanl, or, «pnte as freijiienlly, on the front 
plathtrm of the street horse «*ar.s with the driver. 
iVIv eye used to single him out rnnnv Idoeks away. 



peel; was ralhor forhuldmi^, Hu* physirnl innii w ns 
too pronouneed on lirsi jj:lanee; the other mum was 
hidden beneath the broad brimimslhnt, ()ne needed 
to see the superbly domed iiend and elnsste brow 
crowning the rank physical uiun. 

In his middle manhood, judging from the piiotos, 
he had a hirsute, kindly look, but vt'ry far remove<l 
from Ihc finely cut Iraditionnl poet’s fare. 

VI 

I have often heard Whitman say Ibiil he inlu'Hled 
most excellent blood from his motlier. the old 
Dutch Van Velser strain, bong Islnml bhsoti fib 
tcred andvilaliwd through geiu'cations by the breath 
of the sea. lie was his mother’s child unndstnk ■ 
ably. With all his rank masetdinily, then* was a 
eurious feminine undertone in liim which revealed 
itself in live (juality of his voice, tin* delieniv* te\ 
hire of lii.s skin, live g<'ni}en<*s,s <jf Ids touch itml 
ways, tlie allraetion he had for ehildrt'U ami the 
common people. A lady in the West, writing to 
me about him, spoke (if his "great mother nature." 
He was reeeplive, sympalhetie, lender, and met you, 
not in a positive, aggimsive mamu‘r, hut nmn* or Ichs 
in a passive or neutral mood. He ditl md give 
his friends merely his mind, he gave them himself. 
It is not merely liis mind or intelleel that lu* Ims 
put into his poems, it is himself. Iud<*ed. tliis 







huiium nature. Mjeh an inipia's^ion. I fanev, (nilv 
fuller, as (tne lui\e >n)l from ^Yalf('r Seolt. 

'I'liis was {H'rlutjss the Ma’i'et the attraetieu he had 
for tin* eoniimm, luilettiTed peojih* ninl htr <’liil(lren. 
! think that <-ven his literary frieints itflen .sou|^ht 
his prt'st'uet* less fur eutiver.suliun than lu husk in his 
piiysieal ur j»s\ehieal sunshine, ainl l«> rest upon Ilia 
lanuulleHs <’hnrity, 'I'he |,freal serviee he rendered 
lt> llu‘ wuninieil and huinesiek M)ldi<n's in tlu' hospi- 
tuls ilnrii^t <‘nuie frutn his eupiuus inuhnv- 

ment 4>f this hnanl, sweet, lenth‘r (h'liHHTatie nature. 
He Inani^jht father and niuther li) them, ami tlu' 
ttxiie ami t’heerittf^ atinusphere of simph*, ntreetion- 
ale home life. 

In pt'rson Whitman was large ami tall, alan'e si% 
feet, witli a In'eiv.y, open air look. Hi.s temju'ra- 
inent was .snugtdme; his voice* was a tmuler bari- 
time. 'I'he dojiiinant imfin'ssiori lu* made wa.s that 
of seenu'tbing frt*sh and clean. I re*member the lirnt 
tiim* I nu't him, which was in Washington, in the 
full of IKdtt. I was impresseel by the (hu* grain 
and clean, fresh ((Uality of tin* man. ,Some pussage.s 
in Ills po<*mH had led me to expeet sonu'lhitig dif” 
fer(‘nl. Ib* always lunl tin* hntk of a man who 
luul just taken a bath. 'I’he .skin was light and 
<’lear, ami the blood \v('ll to the .surface. Hi.s body, 
as 1 <mee notie’cd when wc* wen* bathing in the 


edly rcmark<il)lo, uni([n(‘. I lu* full hfaitty of hi.s 
face and head did not appear lill lu' \mis past .sixty. 
After that, I have litlle doubt, it wan th«‘ finest 
head thin a/.(e or eounirv luis seen. l’.v<'rv artist 
who saw hiiii was inslatilly till<*d witii a kern desirt* 
to sketeh him. The lines w«'rt' so simple, so fri'e, 
and so strouf];. High, ar<*liiii|^^ brows; struif^dit. 
clear-cut nose; h<‘avy-litl<ie<l bhu'|.!:rny eu*s; fore¬ 
head not thrust out ami empluisi/.isl, but a vital 
partof asymmelrieal, dome sliapied lientl; ear lurgi*, 
and the mo.st delieaf<‘ly earvt'd I have ev<*r smi; 
the mouth and chin hiddtm by a soft, white 

beard. It seems to me his fare .steadily refined 
and strengthened wulh age. 'I’inie depleted him 
in just the right wa.y, softeiu'd lus laaird and 
took away the too florid look; .sululuetl tin* earnid 
man, and brought out num' billy the spiritual 
man. When I last saw him (Deeeiula'r ‘iti. IHJH), 
though he had been v('ry near death for many day.s, 
I am sure I had never .s(‘eti his fata* so beautiful. 
There was no breaking-down (»f the fentur('s, tsr the 
least sign of dccrepitmhs .siuh a.s we usually iu»te in 
old men. The expre.s.sion was full e»f pathos, but it 
was as grand as that of a gtal. I eonld not think 
of him as near death, he lookcsl so uneoiujuer<*d. 

In Washington 1 knew Wlhlman intimately from 
the fall of to the time he left in 1K7.H. In 


glimpse of him from my diurv, uiKh'r (»f 

August IH, 1KH7, I reuchctl his lumsc in the morn- 
ii!g, before he was up. Prestaitly he eam(‘ slowly 
downstairs and greettsl mt‘. “ Idud him pr<‘tty 
well, looking better than last year. Willi his 
light gray suit, and whiti' hair, ami fresh pink 
faet‘, he made a fine pii’ture. Among other things, 
W(* talked of llu* Swinburne alfaek (tlnm nsTutly 
publislual). W. dill not show the least fettling on 
the subjeef, and. I clearly saw, was absoluli'ly nu¬ 
dist urbi'd by the article. I told him I had ahvay.s 
been more disturbed by S.’s admiration for him than 
I was now by his eondemnaliou. By and by W. had 
his horse hitched uj>. and started for (llendale, 
ten miles distant, to see yiaing (Jilehrist, the arti.st. 
A dm* drive through a level farming ami truck- 
gardening country; warm, but breexy. W. drive.s 
briskly, and .salutes every person wi* meet, little 
and Itig, black and white, male and female. Niairly 
all return his .salute eonlinlly. Hi' .said he knew 
but few of tliosi* he spoke to, but that, as be grew 
older, the old Long Island custom of his pi'oph*, 
to speak to every one on the road, was .strong 
upon him. One tipsy man in a buggy responded, 
‘Why, pap, how d' ye do, pap?’ We talked of 
many tilings. 1 recall tins remark of W., as .somc” 
thing I had not liefore thought of, tliat it was dif- 


like a body ucled upou !)y tlu* (’cntrirui^ul foroc* 
withoul; the coulripetul. 'Fliose haui^hty Inn Is 
aiul chiel’lains nci'ded tlu' furco of ('liris(iauity tu 
olieck ami (nirb llu'iii, ele. W. kiu'w tlio iuNtorv of 
many proiuinenl lionses on the road: lu'n* u enizy 
mail lived, with two I'olori'd men to Io(»k nftm* him; 
there, iu that fine houni' nmon*:^ the trees, hu oUl 
maid, who had spent a large fortnm' on Iut house 
and lands, and was now destitute, vet she was a 
woman of remarkable good sense. \\v returned 
to Camden before dark, \V. iip}>arinilly not fatiguetl 
by the drive of twenty inih's.*’ 

In death what struek me most about tlu' face was 
its pcrfeet .symmetry. It was sueli a fma*, .said 
Mr. Conway, as Rembrandt woidd have sehs'ted 
from a million. “It i.s lb<‘ fata* ttf an aged lov¬ 
ing el)ild. As I looked, it was willi tlu* reflc*etioa 
that, during an aetpiaiidanee of thirty six yt'iirs, I 
never heard from those lip.s a word of irritation, t»r 
depreeialion of any being. I <lo not believe that 
Buddlia, of whom he appt'aretl an uvular, was more 
gentle to all men, women, ehihlren, and living 
things.” 


IX 

For one of the best peu-.skelehes of Wlulmnn in 
his old age we are imleliled to Dr. J. dtilmston. 


from a lilllc panijtlilrl which Ihc doctor printed on 
his rettini home; 

“■'The first tliiiif;; about himself that .struck m<‘was 
the physical iumu'usily and ma}:^ni{ie(‘nt proportions 
of the num, and, nest, the pictiirc'.scpn* niajc'stj of 
Ins preseiK'i’ as a w hoh*. 

“ He sat <piite erect in a f^real <'an<‘-nui^^ed ehnir, 
(TOSS leg^<'d. aiul clad in rouidi gray clothes, svith 
slippers on his fe(‘t, and a shirt of pure vvhit(* limm, 
with a grtait with* <‘ollar edged with white lace, 
tlu* .shirt Imtttmed ultout miilway ditwn his hrt'asl, 
the liig lapels of the eolhir thrown opt'u, tlu* points 
Itaiehing his .sluailders. and exposing tlie upper por¬ 
tion of his hirsute ehe.st. lie won* a vt>st of gray 
httmespim, itut it was unhutloned almost to the hot- 
tom. lit* had no coat on, ami Ids shirt sh'eve.s wt're 


turru‘d tip aho\(* the elliow.s, exposing most lu'uuti- 
fully .shaped arms, and flesh of the most delientt* 
whitent'.ss. Although it was .so lutt, la* tlid not 
perspire vi.sjhly, while I lunl to keep mopping 
my fact*. Ilis Imiuls are large anti massivt*, hut in 
perfect proportion t<i the arm.s; tlu* fingers hnig, 
slnmg, while, ami tapering t<i a hhmt t'luh His 
nails are .stpiiin*. .show ing nhotit an eighth of an int h 
Ht'pnrntt* frtun llit* flesh, and I noticed that there 
was not a particle of impurity la'iieulh any t>f them, 
lint hi.s mujt'sly i.s eoneentratetl in hi.s head, which 



witli long, fine, straggling hair, silvery and glisleii- 
ing, pure, and while: as snnlil snow, rather lliin on 
the top of his high, rounded <-rown, slreamii\g over 
and around his larg(' hut (l('Heately-sliap('d ears, 
down the hack of his hig neck; and, from his 
pinky-white cheeks and lop lip. over the lower part 
of his face, right down to tlu' iniddh' of his chest, 
like a calaraet of luaterialiw'd, whit(', glist<'ning 
vapor, giving him a. most viMUU’ahle and palriarehnl 
appearance, llis high, massive foreliead is siaimed 
with wrinkles. llis uo.se is large, strong, hroml, 
and prominent, hut heautifully chisi'h'd and pro¬ 
portioned, almost straight, very slightly depressed 
at the tip, and with dei'p furrows on each .side, 
running down to the angles of tlu' mouth, 'flu* 
eyebrows are thu'k and shaggy, with strong, \\hil(* 
hair, very highly arelu'd and standing a long way 
above the eyes, which an‘ of a light hhu’ with a 
tinge of gray, small, rnlhcT (ka'ply s('l, calm, clear, 
penetrating, aiul revi'iiling unfalhoinahle depths of 
tenderness, kindness, and synijiathy. d'he upp<‘r 
eycluLs droop eoiisideruhly ovi'r the (wcdialls. 'flie 
lips, which are partly hidden hy the tliiek, white 
inustaehe, are, full. The whole faei* impi •(‘sst'N one 
with a sense of resoluteness, stnaigth, and intellec'. 
tual power, and yet wilhal a winning swcelness, ni\- 
eonqucrahle radiance, and hopeful joyousm'ss. llis 





: pound weight, and catching it as it fell, 
life, and after his first paralytic stroke, 
the woods, ho liked to bend down the 
dings, and exercise his anus and eln'st in 
In liis poems nmeh emphasis is laid 
th, and n])ou purity and swc'cIik'Ss of Ixaly, 
upon mere brute. Htr<*ngth. 'This is what 
To a Pupil:" — 

ni neetkid? Is it through yovi ? 

;ater the reform lu'eded, the greater the Pku- 
:iTY you need to ueeomplish it. 

0 you not see how it would st'rve to have <yeH, 
, corn])lcxion, eh'an jiud swe(>t ? 
not sec how it would serve' to have .such a body 
5oul, that when you enter tlu* crowd, an iilmos- 
of dcHire and eonunand <'nter.s with you, and 
one is iinj)rossed with your perstinalily? 

lagnel! the flesh over and over! 
i cher! if need be, give uj» all else, and cotn- 
to-day to inure yourself to j)hiek, reality, H<'lf- 
n, detiuitenesH, elevaledness, 
t, till you rivet and publish yourself of your t)wn 
nalily. 

rlhy of note that AVhilniau’s Wushinglon 
said he had one. of the most Ihoroughly 

IVH ea1 S si'f'ir S lo bs vvor brinvun .. t Im 


ignetic, rcslful, and and that it fnr- 

a curious and suggestive eounmuilary upon 
lore is in liis jUK'liy. 

Greeks, who made so imieh more of tlu^ 
body tliau we do, seem not to have earimsl so 
ncauiiig, so inueh history, iu llu'ir faces as 
c UKKleru man; tlie. s(ml was not. eoinsai- 
lorc, hut was more evetdy distributed ov(‘r 
)lc body. 'Their faces expressed repose, bar- 
power of eommaud. I think Whitman was 
1 Greeks in this res{)eeL Ilis fats' had lume 
agerness, Hhar})ness, nervousness, (»r tin' iiukI- 
e. It ]iad hut few liiu\s, aiul lliest* were? 

From the nitmth uj), tlu' face was expres- 
Ireek purity,simplicity, strength, and repose, 
juth was large and loost', and expressive of 
r wsidc of Ida nature. It was a mouth that 
d the cheek and curb of that classic broxv. 
the iidluenee of his poems is always on tlu* 
physiological eleanlim'ss and sln'uglh, and 
ice from all that corrupts and makes morlnd 
:an. lie says the “expression (»f a welbnnuh* 
>pcars not only in his face; it is in his h‘mi).s 
nts also; it is cmhmsly in tlu* joints of his 
id wrists; it is in his walk, the carriagi* of 
k, the Ilex of his waist and knees; dress 
)t hide him; the strong, sweet, supjde ipinhl v 


puss conveys as nmcli as llic hcsl; poem, 
iuor<'. \‘ou lo see his haeh, and the 

his iKS’k and should(‘r- sid(*.’’ I!(‘ says lu- has 
‘d that to h<‘ willi (hose lu* lik(‘s is (‘iiough: 
surrounded hy heaulirul, curious, hrealhin^, 
^ Ih'sli is (‘uou'du • 1 <lo not ask any more 

I swim in it, as in a, s(*a. d'lu'n* is s(une- 
slayiujL^ (’lose l(» men (uid wtmu'u and look- 
lu'ui, and in the e<»nluel and odor of them, 
•uses the soul W(‘lk All Ihlnjjfs please* llu* 
t Iht'se ph*as(* llu* soul well,” ICmerscm once 
Vhitman what it was lu* found in the soei- 
lu* common pcoph* that satisfied him so; 
tart, lu* could not find anylhinf^. The sub- 
tni by Whitman of tlu* ]>ur<‘Iy inl(*ll<*elnal lo 
jin jind physical, which runs all through his 
md is one source of their power. Mmersou, 
s deficient in the sensuous, probably could 
rceiatt*. 


XI 

dmosphen* of Whitman jicrsoually was that 
■e, toh'ranl, tcnd(*r, syni{)alh(*ti(*, r(*stful man, 
iippHuieh, indifr<‘n*nt lo any special soc’ial or 
stiiu’tiouH and uecomplishm(*nls that might 
■i, and regarding yon from tlu* start for your- 
u*. 

n*n wen* very fond of him; and women, 


,s very great, and was warming and clu'cr- 
le was rich in lemjK'rameut, prolialtly he- 
ay otlier man of his generation, rich in all 
’cly liuman and eiiKhional (muIowhkmiIs and 
iialities. Then there was a look alHml. him 
describe, and whi(‘h ! have' st'en in no ollnw 
-a gray, brooding, elemental look, like llu‘. 
rock, sotnclhing primilive aiul Adamie that 
lavc belonged to the first man; or was it a 
'on of the gray, e:lernal sea that he so lov('d, 
lieli he was born, and that had s»n'(‘ly S(‘t its 
on him? 1 know not, bnl. I fei'l the man 
at look is not (»f the day nu'n'ly, but of the 
.iS. Ilis eye was not j»iereing. but ab.sorb- 
“draining” is the. word happily us(‘d by Wil™ 
’Connor; the soul back (»f it dnnv things to 
, and entered and poHS('.sH(‘d tlunn through 
liy and personal force and magnetism, rather 
rough mere intellectual force. 

XII 

Whitman was of the people, (lu* common 
and always gave out their ((ualily am! at- 
rc. Ilis eommoimess, his lu'ariu'.ss, as of 
igs you have always known, (lu* dfiy. tin* 

5 soil, your own parents, ^ • W(>r<* in lu) way 
;)r kept in abeyance, by his eullma* or poetic 
tic was redolent of llie human and llu' fa- 


(‘tir, ycl. his hahilunl ukkkI jiikI pn'soiicc 
of .simple, nv<'raf;t\ Iieallhftil luimanily, - 
(' and flavtsr oT .sailors, soIdiiM'S, lahon'r.s, 
, or p<*opl(‘ who Hv(' willi real lhin|>;s ia ihc 
. Slis eommoniKvss I’osc' into I he* uiaami™ 
t'Xlraordiaarv, 1ml, wilhoul any hint. (»f the 
or spreially favonal. !!<' was indee<l “no 
lulisl, no slaiah'r above nam and women or 
ni llnmi.” 

»irit liuU animates every pa|,n‘ <»f his l)()(»k, 
it always (‘IVu.st's, is tin* spirit. (»!’ eominon. 
humanity, Immanity apart from creeds, 
I’onventions, from all sp(‘eial privih'/^es and 
Ills, as if i.s in and of its(*lf in its relations 
loU' .sy.stejn of tilings, in contradistinction 
cralurc of culfun' which elfust's the spirit 
c('l and ('Nclusive. 

’c was the sanus Wall Whitman never 
irt from or nbo\(‘ any human being, 'riu* 
jieoplc worivingnum, the jmor, ilu' illit- 
' imtenst sfiw lliemsi'lves in him, and he 
a‘lf in tiicm : tin* attraction was nuitnal. 
always coul<‘nl with common, nnadonu'd 
Specially intellectual pcojilc ralluT 
him; the wit, the .scholar, Ihc poi'l, must 
ich endowment of th(‘ common, universal, 
ttrilmtcs and (jualitics to pass <nirn‘nl with 
[* .c e-h ih{‘ .s •'*lv of I atn ei . rail • la 1 


fessional men or scholars. Men who had the qual¬ 
ity of things in the open air — the virtue of rocks, 
trees, hills — drew him most; and it is these qual¬ 
ities and virtues that he has aimed above all others 
to put into Ihs poetry, and to put them there in such 
a way that he who reads must feel and imbibe them. 

The recognized poets put into their pages the vir¬ 
tue and quality of the fine gentleman, or of the sen¬ 
sitive, artistic nature: this poet.of democracy effuses 
the atmosphere of fresh, strong Adamic man, — 
man acted upon at first hand by the shows and forces 
of universal nature. 

If our poet ever sounds the note of the crude, the 
loud, the exaggerated, he is false to himself and to 
his high aims. I think he may be charged with 
having done so a few times, in his earlier work, but 
not in his later. In the 1860 edition of his poems 
stands this portraiture, which may stand for himself, 
with one or two features rather overdrawn: — 

“His shape arises 

Arrogant, masculine, naive, rowdyish. 

Laugher, weeper, worker, idler, citizen, countryman, 
Saunterer of woods, stander upon hills, summer swimmer 
in rivers or by the sea. 

Of pure American breed, of reckless health, his body per¬ 
fect, free from taint from top to toe, free forever 
from headache and dyspepsia, clean-breathed, 
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XIII 


Whilman was deteriiiiiu'd, a.f. wliat(‘V<‘r risk lo Ins 
own reputation, to luaki^ llio I'luinu’U'r wiiich lu^ 
has exploited ia his poems a faitlifal (‘()inp('ud ol’ 
American liumanitv, and l<» do this tlie rowdy ele¬ 
ment could not. he entirely i^moiH'd. Ihmee lu* uii- 
flinehingly inipule.s it to himself, as, for (hat mailer, 
he lias nearly every sin and den'Helion numkind are 
guilty of. 

Wliitiuaii developed slowly aiul lale upon I he side 
that related him lo .social euslom ami usage, lo 
the many (iclions, c(Hic‘<‘Hlmenls, makt' h(‘lif'ves, ami 
suhterfuges of the worhl of [)arlor,s and drawing¬ 
rooms. lie never was an adt'pl in what is culled 
“good form;” Ihe natural man lluil In* was shows 
crude in certain rehilums. Ills puhliealion of Muu'r- 
son’s letter with its magniliceul enlogium of ’* I .caves 
of (huss” has been mueli eommetiled upon. 'I’liere 
may he two (»[>inions as lo the propriety of hi.s 
course ill this respect; a h'tlcr from a .'.trangcr upon 
a matter of puhlic iulcn'st is not usunllv lijokml 
upon as a private hltm’. Kiiu'rson nevt'r .spoke with 
more felicity and piuK'lration than he does in this 
letter; hut it is for Whilmun’s own .sake tluil wt* 
would have had him praeliee .stdf tlenial in the 
matter; he greatly pluimsl hiinstdf upon I'anersoids 
indorsement, and was guilty of the very hud lade of 



a certain crudeness, unripeness, in one side of the 
man; later in life, he could not have erred in this 
way. Ruskin is reported saying that he never in 
his life wrote a letter to any human being that he 
would not be willing should be posted up in the 
market-place or cried by the public crier through 
the town. But Emerson was a much more timid 
and conforming man than Ruskin, and was much 
more hkely to be shocked by such a circumstance. 

It has been said that the publication of this 
letter much annoyed Emerson, and that he never 
forgave Whitman the offense. That he was dis¬ 
turbed by it and by the storm that arose there 
can be little doubt; but there is no evidence that 
he allowed the fact to interfere with his friend¬ 
ship for the poet. Charles W. Eldridge, who per¬ 
sonally knew of the relations of the two men, 
says; — 

, “ There was not a year from 1855 (the date of the 
Emerson letter and its publication) down to 1860 
(the year Walt came to Boston to supervise the 
issue of the Thayer & Eldridge edition of ‘Leaves 
of Grass’), that Emerson did not personally seek 
out Walt at his Brooklyn home, usually that they 
might have a long symposium together at the Astor 
House in New York. Besides that, during these 
years Emerson sent many of his closest friends, in- 
clud'np' Icott and Tho' a . s al . ffivinff 



them letters or imrodiietion to Jinn, i hi.s is not 
the treatment usually aeeonled a man who luus com¬ 
mitted an unpardoiuihlc ollVnsc. 

“I know that afterwards, during Walt’s slay in 
Boston, Emerson frcHjucnlly came down from (’on- 
cord to see him, and that llu'y had many walks 
and talks togelhcr, lliose confiTcnccs usually ending 
with a dinner at the American House, at that time 
Emerson’s favorite Boston hotid. On several occa¬ 
sions they met hy appointnu'nt in onr I'ounting- 
room. Their relations were as cordial and friinully 
as possible, and it was always Emen'sou who s<m|^dit 
out Walt, and never the other way, nllhouj^h, of 
course, Walt appreciated and enjoyed Eanerson’s 
companionship very much. In trulh, Walt iu‘vt'r 
sought the company of nolahh'S at all, and was 
always very shy of jmrely literary soeiidy. I know 
that at tliis time Walt wms invik'd by EnuTson to 
Concord, hut declined to go, probably through his 
fear that he would see. too miudi of tiie liliTury 
coterie that then clustered there, eliielly around 
Emerson.” 


XIV 

Whitman gave himself to men as unm aiul not as 
scholars or poets, and gave himself purely as a man. 
While not specially averse to meiding people* on 
literary or intelleolual grounds, vt*l it was nmre to 





done was of much more interest to him than what 
you had read or thought; your speculation about 
the soul interested him less than the last person you 
had met, or the last chore you had done. 

Any ghmpse of the farm, the shop, the house¬ 
hold — any bit of real life, anything that carried 
the flavor and quality of concrete reality — was very 
welcome to him; herein, no doubt, showing the 
healthy, objective, artist mind. He never tired of 
hearing me talk about the birds or wild animals, or 
my experiences in camp in the woods, the kind of 
characters I had met there, and the flavor of the life 
of remote settlements in Maine or Canada. His 
inward, subjective life was ample of itself; he was 
familiar with all your thoughts and speculations be¬ 
forehand : what he craved was wider experience, — 
to see what- you had seen, and feel what you had 
felt. He was fond of talking with returned travel¬ 
ers and explorers, and with sailors, soldiers, me¬ 
chanics; much of his vast stores of information 
upon all manner of subjects was acquired at first¬ 
hand, in the old way, from the persons who had 
seen or done or been what they described or related. 

He had almost a passion for simple, unlettered 
humanity, — an attraction which specially intellec¬ 
tual persons will hardly understand. Schooling and 
culture are so often purchased at such an expense 
to the innate, fundamental human Qualities! Ijrno- 


convorHC with mil ihiiijj^s imparts to mon, was more 
accepLal)lc to him than so imu’h of our sophisti¬ 
cated knowledge, or our stmliecl wit, (>r our arlilic'ial 
poetry. 


XV 

At the time of Whitman’s death, one of our 
leading literary jhmrnals elmrgt'd him with having 
brought on jm'inatnre deeay by leading a riotoiis 
and debanelu'd lift^. I hardly ihsmI say that there 
was no trnlh in the ('barge. 'The Irc'nu'udous ('mo¬ 
tional strain of writing his “ laaives,” followc'd hy 
his years of sc'rviee in the army hos}>itals, wlu're 
he contraeled hlood-poison, r('snlt('d at l!u' ag(' of 
fifty-four in the rujiture of a small blood vess('l in 
the brain, which brimghl on partial paralysis. A 
sunstroke during his earlier manhood also playi'd its 
part in the final break-down. 

That, lri('(l by the standard of tlu* Hvt's of our 
New England poets, Whitman's life was a bhum'les.s 
one, I do not assert; but that, it was a sane, lempi'r- 
ate, manly one, free from exei'ssi's, frt'i' from tlu^ 
perversions and morbiditii's of a mammonish, pam¬ 
pered, over-stimulated age, I do belit'vi'. hulec'd, 
I may say I know. '^Fhe one im]>r('ssion be tu'ver 
failed to make - physically, morally, inlt'lleelually 
— on young and old, woiium and men, was that of 
health, sai itv. svveeLi e. s. is Ihp itnor<*swii(ui In* 



HUM iju* j)(«M ill I jiui H iMiny ni uu* .sixiu’s. 

"Flu* <M'iti<‘ I luiv<‘ nlludiMl to infiM’ml liccMiso in 
Iho niiin rroni lilx'rly in ihc poi'L Jl(> did not Inivo 
llu' ^uin])li<)!i to .s(M‘ llijit Wliilnijin nuuh* llu' ox- 
|)('ri(Mi<‘<‘ of idl nuMi Ids own, jind llnd liis scluMiio in- 
oludi'd lli(‘ <'vil iiN W(‘1I iis Iho f!;oo<l; lliut (‘spiMMiilly 
did lu* (‘xjjloit llu‘ uidoosiMl, all-loving, idl-uccopling 
luilund man,- llu' num who is doiu' with (‘onvoii- 
lions, illusions, and jdl morhiil j)i(‘tisins, and who 
^i\M‘S Idinscir lavishly to all tlnit hegi'ls and sustains 
Hf('. ^‘l'l not llu' luilund or ('annil man for his own 
sidvi', hut for tlu' s.mUi' of the spiritmil nuMiuin^s and 
vahu's to which lu' is the Kiw. Indct'd, ^^’hitnnln is 
about lh('most uncoin|)roniisin<xspiritmdist in liti'ni- 
iurc: with him, jdl ihiii'^s (wist by !ind for tlu* soul. 
Ih* f(>ll tlu* tii* of univi'rsal broth(*rhood, also, ns 
f(‘W Imvc b‘lt it. It wjis not a tlu'orv with him, but 
a fact that sh.Mpi'd bis life and colori'd his po(*ms. 
“ \Vhocv(‘r ilc^oMulcs auotlu'r ih'^radcs nu*,” and the 
thou/4;ht lin'd his ium^^dnation. 

XVI 

d'lu* stiuh'ul of Whitman's lift* and works will be 
early struck by three Ihini^rs, bis sudden burst 
into son|^. tlu* maturity of his work from tlu* first, 
and his self knowledge and self estimate. I'he lit 
of inspiration <’anu' upon him suddeidy; it was lik<? 
the (lowering of the orchards in spring; there was 
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the event. Up to the time of the appearance of 
the first edition of “Leaves of Grass,” he had pro¬ 
duced nothing above mediocrity. A hack writer on 
newspapers and magazines, then a carpenter and 
house-builder in a small way, then that astounding 
revelation “Leaves of Grass,” the very audacity of 
it a gospel in itself. How dare he do ithow could 
he do it, and not betray hesitation or self-con¬ 
sciousness ? It is one of the exceptional events in 
literary history. The main body of his work was 
produced in five or six years, or between 1854 and 
1859. Of course it was a sudden flowering, which, 
consciously or unconsciously, must have been long 
preparing in his mind. His work must have had 
a long foreground, as Emerson suggested. Dr. 
Bucke, his biographer, thinks it was a special inspi¬ 
ration, — something analogous to Paul’s conversion, 
a sudden opening of what the doctor calls “ cosmic 
consciousness.” 

Another student and lover of Whitman says: “ It 
is certain that some time about his thirty-fifth year 
[probably a little earlier] there came over him a 
decided change: he seemed immensely to broaden 
and deepen; he became less interested in what are 
usually regarded as the more practical affairs of life. 
He lost what little ambition he ever had for money¬ 
making, and permitted good business opportunities 
to pass unheeded. He ceased to write th some- 



ri'S|)<‘clal)U‘ sloru's jnul vcrsrs whirli ht* had htaMi m 
lh(‘ hahil. of conlnbiilin^^ lo la'riodicnl.s. Ik; wouhl 
Inko lon^ I rips into llu' (‘oimlry, no one knew 
when', and woidd spend niort' lime in his favorih' 
liannls ahonl lla‘ eily, or on ihe f(‘rries, or tops 
of omnibuses, al llu' llu'alre and op<‘ni, in pielure 
fi;aUeri(‘s, and \vh(>rev(‘r he <-ould observe men and 
woimm and arl and naluia'.” 

'I'hen Ihe nialnrily (>1* his work from the first 
liiu' of il ! If sts'ins as if lu' ennu' into llu* full pos¬ 
session of hiinsell' ami of ids mal(‘rial al om* bound, 

never had lo fCi'op'' h)r his way and expc'rinu'id, 
as mosl men do. Whal apprentieeship he served, or 
wilh whom lu* si'rvt'd il, wt* j^t'l no hial. He has 
come lo his own, and is in ('asy, inyful poss(‘ssion of 
il, wlu'ii he (irsl eomes into view, lb* outliiu's his' 
selu'nu* in his first po(>ni, “Slarlin|j; from Hau- 
nianok,” and he has kt'pl llu* h'lh'r and tin* s])iril 
of ('Very promise llu'rein made. Wi* never see him 
doubdul or lu'silalini'; we* m*vt'r st'(‘ him balllin|^ 
for his lerrllorv. and iinet'rlnln whelher or not lu* i.s 
upon his own |p-tamd. He lias an air of eonU'nt- 
ment, of mash'ry and Iriumpli, from the start. 

His exiraordinary si'lf eslimalt* and self awnrem'ss 
an* (’(junlly nolieeubh*. We should probably hnvi* 
lo go bai’k to sHi'j'ed history to find a paralh'l east*, 
d'he manner of man he w as, hk composite eharacier, 
his relation to his country and times, his unlikt'iiess 
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words would iU-h ul our f'urs I ill wi* uudorsto( 
lliein, etc:.,—lunv did he know all Ihis from tl 
first? 


ms 1UILIN(J IDEAS AND AIMS 


I 

1 E/1' uu' Ikm’o sunimnrizo sotne of lEc itlosis and 
J principles in udiicli “ Leaves of (Jrnss” has its 
root, and from which il starts. A eolleelion of 
poems in the nsnal sense, a variety of themes artis¬ 
tically tri'uted and appt'alinj.!; to onr a'stlu'tie p(‘reep- 
lil)iliti('s aloiK', it i.s not. It has, strictly spt'akin^, 
Imt om‘ tlaMiie, p(‘rsonality, tin' p<'rs()nality of the 
jMM't hlnis('ir. 'To exploit this is always tin* inniii 
purpos(‘, and, in doinju’; so, to makt' tlu' hook holh 
dirt'ctly and irnlireelly a larfO', impassioned ntter- 
anee upon all tin* main prohlenis of lile and of na- 
llonality. il is j)rinnlive, lik(' llu' ('arly litc'raturc 
of a rae(' or people, in that its spirit and purposi' aro 
I'.ssentially reli|,!:ious. Il i.s like tin* pritnilivi' litera- 
Inrt'S al.so in its prophetic cry and in its liardie sim- 
plii’itv and homeliiu’ss, and unlike them in its faith 
and joy and its nneon<iuerahle ojilimism. 

It has heeu not inaptly called the hihle of tlemo- 
<'raey. Its hihlieal features are obvious ('noufi:h with 
the darki'r ucf^ativi' traits leit out. It is Isnu'l with 
Hcii'iiei* and the modern addeil. 

Whitman was swayi'd by a few great passions, '• 
ltii< n hir rdiiira 1‘H. 


always to have Ixhui for his country. lie has 
touched no theme, nuined no man, not related in 
some way to Am(‘ri(‘a. 'The tlunighl. of it possessed 
him as thoronjijhly as the thoiijj;lit. of Isnu‘l pos¬ 
sessed the old Hebrew proplu'ls. iiuhnal, it is the 
same passion, and flanu's up with the sanu' vitality 
and power, — llu^ same j)ussion for raet' and nativity 
enlightened by science and sulfnsed with the modern 
humaniUirian s[)iriL. Israel was ('xelusiv(' and enu'l. 
Democraty, as exeniplilicd in Walt. Whitman, is 
compassionate and all-inclusive: ■ ” 

“My spirit has passtsl in compassion and (h'tf'rminniion, 
around the whole t'arlh, 

I have looked for ecpials and lova'rs, and found llu'tn r('a<ly 
for me in all lands; 

I think some divine rapport lias e([ualiy:ed me with tlnan, 

“O va[>ors! I think I have risini with yon, and moved 
away to distant eonllnents, and fallen down there, 
for reasons, 

I think I have blown with you, () winds, 

O waters, I have fingered every shore witli you.” 

ir 

The work springs from the modern demoeralic 
coiu‘e})tion of soeiely, ~ of ab.solulo social ('(|uulity. 

It emhodies the itUKlcrn scientific conc<‘ption of 
the u liver e. i s d'stinai ’ lu't fn in ll c ( hi t • h if*- 


soiiiul in all its j)a,rl.s. 

it; cmhndii'H a coiua'ption of (^vil a.s a part of the 
good, of cU'alli an the IVitaul and not the enemy of 
life. 

It ))laeeH eoinradeshlp, manly aU.a<“lunent, above 
.sex lov(\ and indieaU's it as the eemeiit of future 
states and rc'publies. 

It makes llie woman the e(piul of the man, hi.s 
inat(‘ and nol his loy. 

It Irenls sexuality as a math'r loo vital and im¬ 
portant to be ignor(‘d or trill('<l with, much le.ss per- 
vertc'd or d(>nied, A full and normal sc'xualily, —■ 
upon this the rnc(' stands. \V(‘ peanaa-t, wo. deny, 
we corrupt .s(‘X at our p(aal. Us pta'versions and 
abnormalities ar<* to la* namalied by a. frard< and 
f('rv(ail reeognilioii of it, alnio.sl a new Priapic eailt. 

It sj)nngs from a conc(‘plIon of potiry (piilc dif- 
fenail from tlu‘ (airnail conception. It aims at the 
po('lry of things rnth(a’ than of words, and works by 
suggestion and indina’lion rallua’ than by elabora¬ 
tion. 

It aims to project into httaadun* a cotua^plion of 
tin* lU'W (haiuxa’alic man, a type largta’, niorecopi- 
ous, more candid, mon* religions, than V(‘ have laaai 
used to. It llnds its ideals, not among scholars or 
in llu' parlor or <'ounting luaises, but among work’ 
ers, doers, fnriiua'.s, mechanics, the lu'ro(*s of land 





effuses is thill of reul llunji;s, reiil lueu iuul woimni. 
It has not the perruine of Ihe. dislilhal and coiuvn- 
tratod, but the idl but iuipiilpable odor of the open 
air, the shore, ihe wocal, Ihi' liilllop. ll aims, not 
to be a book, l)ut to be ii uiaii. 

Its purpose is to sliniulale and arouse, ralluu’ 
thiin to soothe aud sidisfy. It addresses the eluir- 
acter, the iiilultious, the more Hum the inlid- 
Icet or the purely a'sllu'lie raeulties. Its end is 
not taste, but fi;rowlh in tlu* rniiidy virtues and 
powers. 

Its relif^ion shows no trace of lheolop;y, or the 
conventional ]>ietism. 

It aspires to si esiador and si diri'ctm'ss like that 
of Nature lierselF. 

It aims to let Niitun' spi'sik without cheek; with 
oriffiual energy, '’riu'* only checks sire (hosi* which 
health and whohmess di'iiuiml. 

Its standards are Ihosi' of the natursd universsd. 

Its method is egoeirntrii*. 'The poet never goes 
out of himself, but draws (‘verylhing into hini.self 
and makes it all .serve to Illustrate his personality, 

Its form is not vvlisit is esdled artistic. Its sug¬ 
gestion is to be found in orgsinie nalure, in trees, 
clouds, and in Ihe vital and (lowing mirrenls. 

In its eoniposilion the unlhor was dotiblh'ss 
greatly indueneed by the opera and llu‘ great sing 


hiH elu'clH lhr<>iip;h mulliliule and llic (juality of 
tlio 

Finally, “ L('avos ol’ (Irnss” is an nltoraiu-e out 
of l.lio doj)lhs of primordial, al>orifi;inal luunan 
nalinv. Il ('inhodios and (‘xploils a cliaruclor not 
ivinhuH'd airn'inic hy ('ivi!i/,alion, hut. pr(‘S('rvino; a. 
swoot and sam* sava{j;t'ry, iud('l)(('d to culture only as 
a nu'uns to cscapt' (’ullnns reaching hack always, 
through hooks, art, civilization, to fn'sh, uusophis- 
ii(‘n,teil nature, and drawing his strength from this 
source. 

Anotlu'r of the id('as that nias(('r ^Yhitnlan and 
rule him is llu' ith'a of identity, tliat yon are yon 
and I am I, ami that wr an' heiu'eforth sc'curc what- 
evc'i* comes or got'S. Ht* r('V('ls in this idc'a; it is 
fruitftd witli him; it lu'gcls in l>iui tin' i'gO"<*nthusi“ 
asm, and is at the hottom of his un.shakahU' faith in 
immortality. It h'avt'us all his work. It cannot lx; 
too oft('n said that the hook is not nu'rely a colh'ction 
of pn'tty poi'ius, themes ('lahoraled and followt'd out 
at. long n'lnovcs from the personality of the poet, 
hut a .scries of atirh't'.'i into tlu' world of materials, 
tlu' Anu'ricau wtirld, piercing through llu'ostensihh* 
shows of things to tin* intc'rlor nu'auings, and illus¬ 
trating in a fre(* and larg<' uay tlu' g<'ue.''is and 
growth of a m.’ui, his free unc of the worhl ah(»ut 
him, appropi'iating it to himself, sc'cking his spirit¬ 
ual identity through its various ohjeels and e.vperi- 
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in it that is not ])oolica] in llu' ]>ojnilnr S(mi-S(\ much 
that is neutral and nof^utivc', and y('l is an inl(‘gnd 
part of the whole, as is llu' ease' in llu‘ woi’Id we 
inhabit. If it olfends, it is in a whoh'soine way, 
like objects in the o})en air. 

iti 

Whitman rardy edebraU'S ex<'('plionaI eharac- 
tcTS. He loves the eoiumon Iminanity, and (iuds 
his ideals among llu' masses. It is not di{!i('u]t to 
rceomale his allraetion toward 11 m‘ av('rag<‘ man, 
towards workingnu'n and ” powt'rful, uneduealtal 
persons,” with tlie ideal of a higli <'\,<’elb‘ne<‘, bt‘- 
cause he finally rests only upon tlu' most eU'vated 
and heroic i[)ersonal (pialitiiss, I'levaltMl but well 
grounded in the eoininon and universal. 

TJie types ujK)n which he dwdls the most fondly 
arc of the eommon peoph'. 

“I knew a man, 

He was a cominon farnu'r he was the fatI ut of live son.s. 
And in them were the fathers of sons atul in tlu'iu w(‘r< 
the fallu'rs of sons, 

“This man wjih of wonderful vigor, eahnness, Ixunity of 
I>(*rson, 

The shape of his In'ad, the riehuess and hn^adth of his 
manners, the pah' yc'Ilow and white of his hair ami 


Tlu's!' 1 nsl'tl U» jj;*) '.ui<l visit liim to soo — lu' was wise alvso, 
He WHS six feel tall, he was over eip;liiy years old — 
his soils w('r(‘ massive, eJ(‘au, Ixairded, tan-faced, 
ImndsoiiH'. 

I’liey and liis <langht('rs loved him- • all who saw him 
loved him, 

d'hey did not love him hy allowanei.- they loved him 

with personal lov<‘; 

He drank \V!it<‘r only- the hlood showed like scarlet 
Ihnmgh the chair-hnnvn skin of his face. 

He was a freijnent f^mmer and (isluT - • Ik' sailed his boat 
himself lu* had a line taie presented to him by a 
ship-joitu'r • he had fowlinjf-pieees presented to 
him by mejv that loved him; 

When he went with his live sons aiul many ^randsims to 
Ininl or hsh, yon would j>i<‘k him out as the mosl.< 
beautiful am! vi},;;or(ms of llu' gau^. 

V(Ui would wish lon^': iin<l lon^ to be with hiiu —• you 
would wish to sit by him in lh(‘ boat, lluilyou ami 
he mi^:;ht loneh ea<’h other.’* 

All tin* a/ol/'/x of bis work an* tlu* near, the viiul. the. 
univt'rsal; uolliing ('urions, or subtle, or far ftdelu'd. 
His workinj.^ iihuis are deiiujeraey, tapiality. persoU” 
alily, nativity, health, si'vuality, eomrath'.ship, .st'lf- 
<st<'em, the purity of the body, the (spiality of 
th(' sc'ves, etc. Out of tliem hi.s work radial<‘s. 
'J'lu'y an' the t*y(‘S with which it N(H‘s, the mira 



inc jXM'ius ure uivv u Mun-iuriu. uu urf^uuuMH, 
an eliK'ulalioii, and luoro liko a look, a /^('.shiro, a 
tone of voice. 

“Tlie word I niys('lf pul j>riniarily for lh<> descrip¬ 
tion of them us llicy stand at last,” says the author, 
“is the word Suj^j^t'slivt'iu'ss.” 

“’Leaves of (Jras.s" nsjuin's a lar^n* perspevlive; 
you must not your face loo near llic hook. 
You must hrinc; tt» it a lua^pianiiuity of spirit, a 
charity and failli etpial tt> its own. I.ookcd at too 
closely, it often seems incohen'iit and in('aiiin|.^l(*ss; 
draw off a liltk^ and let tlu* Hopin' eoine out. 'Flu' 
book is from first to last a most dcterniiiu'd atletnpl, 
on the part of a lar^(*, n'ths'tive, lovin^j;, luaguetie, 
rather primitive, lhon)Uchly iuui^dnalivc p«*rsonalily, 
to deseend upon the materialism <»f the ninetecntli 
century, and especially upon a new dcuiocralic na¬ 
tion now in full eann'r upon this continent, with 
such po(‘ti(; h'rvor and cnIhusiaMU as to lift and 
fill it with the de(‘pe.st nu'unin^.s of the spirit and 
disclose the order of universal natmaa 'The poet 
has taken slu'lter hehiml no precedent, ttr i-riticisin, 
or partiality what(‘ver, hut has sipiarcly nial lov¬ 
ingly fHC(‘d the. oee}ini<’ amplitude and movement of 
tlie life of his limes and hunl, and fused them in 
his fervid humanity, and imhueel them with deepest 
poetic meanings. One of tin* most striking features 
of the book is the adetpiaev and composure, »nen 



jjoyoiisucss Jind ('Ijil iou, of I ho pool, in llie presence 
of llu* hun;o luah'rialism and prosaio ooudilion.s of 
our (loiuooralio t'ra. lie sj)r('ads lunis('lf over it all, 
ho aooopis and absorbs il all, Ik' r('j('ols no part; 
and his (jiialily, his individnalily, shiiu's Ihroup;!! 
il all, as lh(‘ snn (hi'onnh vapors, d'ho U'asl lino, 
or frafi:nionl of a liiu', is rodohail of Wall Whilinnn. 
11 is nov(‘r so innoh IIk' IImmiio Irt'ab'd as il is the 
man ('xploiha! and illnslrab'd. Wall WJiilinan 
do('s nol writo po<‘ms, siriolly spoaking, does not 
lnk(' a. bil of nalnr(' or life or oharaolor and ohisol 
and oarv(‘ il inlo a Ix'autiful iniag(‘ or obj(‘ol, or 
])olish and olaborab' a Ihonghi, oinbodying il in 
ploasing Iropos and pioinnxs. Uis pnrposo is ralhor 
lo .show a. lowt'ring, kning. ooinposit(' jxM'sonulity 
moving amid all sorls of malorials, laking llami np 
bnl for a mom<‘nt, disclosing mnv moanings and 
sngg('slions in llumi, ])assing on, boslowing himsi'lf 
npon whoovor or whatov<'r will aoia'pt him, tossing 
hints and <*h'\\s right and h'ft. provoking and slinni" 
laling lh(‘ IlioughI and imagination of his roadtT, 
l)nl finishing nothing for him, leaving mnoh to be 
(h'sirod, imioh to b(' oomplolo<l by him in his turn. 

IV 

'rho reader who wotdd g('l at the spirit and moan¬ 
ing «»f “ L<‘avos of druss” nmsi ronumibor that its 
animating prinoipk', from iirst lolasl, is l)(‘mooraov. 



full career in the New World, and that all llun/^s 
eliaraelerislieally Anien<’an (trades, tools, (lecupa- 
lions, prodiK'lions, eharactt'rs, secau's) then't’ori' ]iav(' 
tlicir places in it.. It. is inl('iid<'d to lx* a (■ompU«t(‘ 
mirror of the limes in which th(‘ lih' of tlu' p<H*l fell, 
and to show one master personality aee('j)linf(, ah- 
sorbin^ all and risiiifi; supc'Hor to it, nanudy, the 
poet himself. Yet it is iu'Vct Whitman that sp('ak.s so 
much as it is Denioeraey that speaks lhrou^!;h him, 
lie personines the spirit of univ<'rsal brollu'rhood, 
and in this character laime)u>s forth his "omnivo¬ 
rous words.” What would seem colossal ('ijjoti.sm, 
shameless confessions, or unworthy atlilintions with 
low, rude persons, what would S(‘(‘m eonfounding 
good and'bad, virtue and vice, etc., in Whitman llie 
man, the eitimi, but serves to illustrate' tlu' l)onu<l« 
less compassion and saving power of Whitman as t he 
spokesman of ideal Demoerae'y. With this eh'W in 
mind, many diflieult things are made' plain and en.sy 
in the works of this much misiuuh'rstood pead. 

Perhaps the single poc'in that throw.s most light 
upon his aims and methods, and the denimul he 
makes upon his reader, is in "(hdamus,” and is as 
follows: — 

‘'Whoever you are holding me tiow in hand, 

Without one Ihirig all will Ix' ustdess, 

I give you fair warning before you att('m[)t me further, 


Who would Mign himself a candidalo for my afTcclions ? 

'‘l'h<“ way is suspic’ious, (lu; r(‘sult umiertaiii, perhaj)S 
(lcslru<’liv<', 

Yoa would huv<> lo giv<' up all t“ls(‘, T alone would expect 
to he your sol(' luxl ('xelnsive standard, 

■^'oiir noviliat<' wouhl <'ven tlxm he long and exhausting, 
The whol<- [)usl theory of your life and all conformity 
to llx‘ lives around you would have to ho aban¬ 
don’d, 

'Ther<*for(‘ n'h'ase nx' ix)w Ix'fon' troubling 3anirself any 
fnrilxu', let go your luuxl from my shoulders, 

Put, me clown ami depart on your way. 

“Or else by slcndth in some wood for trial, 

(h- hn<‘k of a rock in the open air 

(h'or in any roof’d r<H»in of a house' I cnu'rge Tiot, nor in 
('ornpanv, 

And in lihraric'S 1 lie as emc' dumb, a gawk, or unborn, or 
dea<l), 

But just piiHsibly Mith you on a high hill, first watching 
h'sl any person for miles aroiuul approach un- 
/iwnres, 

Or possibly with you sailing at s('a, or on tlx* beach of the 
S('a or some ipiiet i^lntxl, 
lien* to put your lips upon miix* I permit you, 

With the eomnule’s h>ng'dweIUng kiss or the new hus- 
bnixl’s kisH, 

I,'. I . ii.. t.... ..... t .... it..1.. 


your 

Carry ino wlu'u you f!;t) forth ovor luiul or srsi; 
l<’or thus uuM'(‘ly louchinjf you is (uiouj^li, in licit, 

And IhuH louohiuj^ you would I silently Nlccp juul 
riod eternally, 

“But these leaves eouning you eou at peril, 

For tlu'se hwes and iiu' ytui will not undcritnnd, 
They will elude y<ui at iirsl utul still more nfterwnrtj 
certainly elude you. 

Even while you should Ihitik you hml uunuesti,^ 
oaiiffhl me, hehohl! 

Already you .st'e. I have escaped frotn you. 

“For it ia not for what I have put into it that I luivc 
ten this book, 

Nor is it by nuuliii^ it yon will aequire it, 

Nor do those know me best who admin' me and vaum 
prais<' me. 

Nor will the eandidat<‘.H for my !ov<' (mdeis at most u, 
few) prove vietoriouH, 

Nor wall my poems tlognnd (inly, tlmy will do jmt as i| 
evil, perhaps more'. 

For all is iiselesH without that whieh urn may 

many limes and iml hit. that whieh 1 liiiitetf 
Therefore, release me and depnti oti \imr way.** 

When one lias fully* niHstered Ihis jicu'm h«' 
got a pretty good hold upon Whilmun's spirit . 


olusiv(' (’linriu‘l('r ol’ his \v(irk, llw' ('xlnun’dinary do 
injuid it. uijdv<'s, ils nulical and I’lir ix'aclun^ (‘dVcls 
ujKin lih', ils din'ct co^fui/ancr of avil as a. naonssary 
pari of Ihc ^n)od (Ihon' was a huiiuui iiac'd of sin, 
said Mai'ji^aral iMiIU'id.ils uulauikish spirit and alUli- 
alions, ils indiraci and siif.^^'csliva inalliod, lluil. il 
can ha fully nsul only lhron|fh our ac(|uainlan<’a 
with life and real tlnn|.ts al lirsl Inind, alcx, — all 
this and inon* is in IIk' poain. 



ms SKIJ^’-llETJANCE 


I 

I ■'I'' is ()V(>r sixty Y(‘ars sinct* (J(k‘11u‘ said that to 
!)(' a (MM'innn aul lior was lo lx* a ( ioniian marl vr. 
I pn'sunu' have clian^t'd in (Jonmuiy siiico 

Ihost' linu'S, and llial llu' («o«‘llu‘ of lo-day do(\s not 
ciu*oind(‘r I lie jc'alousy and ludrtal Iho f>;r<‘aL poot 
and (‘rilio. of VVoimar S(H'm('d to have calh'd h)rt]i. 
In Walt Whit man wo in Aiiu'rioa liavo known an 
Amorioan author who was an Anna'icuu martyr in 
a more' litcu'al sous(' tlian any of llu* mon named 
hy llu* gr(‘n( (u'rman. Mor(‘ than Iloim*, or Rons- 
soau, or Molion*, or Byron, was Wliitmau a vi<‘tim of 
the lit('niry Bhilistinism of his oonniry and times; 
but, fortnmdely for liims(‘lf, Ins was a nature so 
larg(*, tok'rant, and self suHlein^f that Ids martyrdom 
sat v('rv li^ddly upon Idin. Uis unjuipularity was 
ratlu'r a l<»tde to 1dm than otherwise. It was of a 
kind that tries a man’s mc“ttl«*, and hriii'^s (ad his 
heroie traits if he has any. One almost envies him 
his unpopidarily. It was of tlu* kind that only 
tin* greatest ones iiuve exjterieneed, atnl that attests 
Hometldng ('xlraordinarv in llu* n'eipieni of it. Ih; 
.said lie was mon* resolute heeause all had denit'd 
him than lu* ev(‘r eould have been had all aeeepted, 
atid In* 11 1 i(* 1 ; 


jonti('K, lutr 

There arc no nu)rc })recious and tonic page's in 
history tlian the records of men wlu) liave' faea'd 
mipojmlarity, odium, lialn'd, ridicide', elclradion, in 
ohedieuc.c: to an inward voice*, auel ne've'i* Ie)st cotiruge^ 
or ge)od-nature‘. Wiiilman’.s is the* most sinking 
ease in our lilerary annals, proluddy the most 
striking erne in emr e'cnhiry eailsiele* of politics and 
religion, dlie inwarel veaer alone was llie* oracle* he 
obeyed: “My cemnnission obe'ving, lo epi('slie)n it 
never daring.” 

The bitler-vsweet. cup eif \in}je»p\darily he elraineel 
to its dregs, and draim*d it ('heerfully, us one ktiow- 
ing before'hanel that it Is pre'pnring for him niul can¬ 
not be avoided. 

‘Tlavcyeai learn'd l(‘SHe)n.H enely e)f (hose who ndniire'd yem 
anel were te'iider with you anel steiexl aside for 
yeni ? 

Have you not k'aru’d greuU le'ssouH from thosi* who re*j(*et. 
yoei, and brace theniHelves aguiast ye>u ? eir who 
treat you with cemU'mpt, e)r elispute the passage* 
with ye)U ?*’ 

Every man is a partaker in the* triumph of him 
who is always true to lunise*lf anel make*s no ce>m-« 
promi.ses with eu.sle)rns, Hehe)e)ls, or e)(>inion.s. 
man’s life, imderuealh its emsy tederance si ml ehe’e'r- 

1.ir.. e ... i • i.? . i 


own way, lu' yirhU'd nol a, luiir lo I ho onoiny. 

'TIk' prossuH' hrouf^hl lo hour upon him hy llie 
press, hy many of his I’ritMids, aiul hy siioh a man as 
I'hiu'rsoii, whom ho dcs'ply n'vor(>ru*('d, lo ohaii^u' or 
omit o('rlain j)assaf;t's from his pcxmis, sooms only lo 
have sorv<>d as I Ik* opposinf>: hammor Ihul olinohod 
Iho nail. 'Tho louder Iho oiilory lh(‘ more (h'oply 
lu' hdl il his (hily lo stand hy Ins first, <‘onviolions. 
The (i(‘roo and soorufnl opposition l,o his sox poems, 
and to his methods and aims p;(moraIly, was ])roh- 
ahly mor(' oonfirmatorv than any approval could 
havi' laam. It wont to tlu' (piioU. I>\n'in<^ a dark 
period (jf his lih', wlnm no puldisher wouhl lomdi 
his hook and winm its exelusidn from lh<‘ mails 
was llus'alened, and poviU'ty and paralysis wen' 
\ipon him, a waadthy IMiiladelphian otVered lo 
furnish means for its pnhlieaiion if he wonhl 
omit (’('rlaiu pocaus ; hut tlu* poet dot's not set'iu 
lo liavt' lu't'n It'inpted for one iuonu'nl hy the olfer. 
He eheerfully eliosi' tlu' heroie part, as lu' always 
dith 

Mnu'rson reasonetl and retnonslrated with him for 
hours, walking up and (hnvn Bo.sttm (’onunon, and 
iiftt'r he had finished his 4irgumenl. sa\s Whit matt, 
which u'us unniiswerahle, “ 1 foil down in my .soul 
tlie elear and unmistakaldt* eotniefion to disoht'V 
all, and pursue my own way.*’ He told Hmerson 
*«<» » » d I'V wi'iU iitul litu^ I t( m‘th *r. 'I'l e 


son more tlian }iis would have dune, for 

liad not he preached the adaiuanliue duel riiu‘ of sidf- 
triist? “To iH'lieve your own lhoU|;lil." lu' says, 
“to believe that what is true for you in your private* 
heart is true of all uu'u, that is ^.p-uius.” 

In many ways was Wliiliuan, (piib* uueonse'iously 
to himself, the man Mmersou iuvoke<l and pruy(‘d 
for, — the absolub'ly selhreliaul man; the man who 
should find his own day and laud sulUeie'ul; who 
had no desire to he (Ireek, or Italian, or Fre'iu'h, 
or English, hut only himself; who should not 
whine, or apologize, or go ahroael; who should 
not duck, or deprecate, or borrow ; and who cemld 
sec through the many disguise's and <h‘has(*mentH 
of our times the lineaments of the same gods that 
so ravished the hards of old. 

The moment a man “acts for himself," say.s 
Emerson, “tossing the laws, the hooks, idolalrit'S, 
and customs out of the window, we pity him no 
more, hut thank and re'vere* him." 

Whitman took the philosopluT at his word. 
“GrcalnesH (uice and forever has done with opin» 
ion," even the opinion of the good Emerson. 
“Heroism works in eoutratlietion to tlu* voice «>f 
mankind, and in oontradielion, for a time, to I lie 
voice of the great and good." “ Every heroie a<-t 
measures itself by its conlemiit of sonu* extenud 
iraod’’ —■ Of ii ih.ritv. fnt* ** 'I’l #» cOir.. 


('li(tS(Mi your j);irl aludo by U, and do iiol wt'ukly ti’y 
lo n'coiK’ilo yourself willi llu* world.” “Adhere 
lo your act, and coiif.^ralulaU' yonrs<‘ir if yon have 
don(' souu'lhin}'!: slraii'U' and exlravuf^aul, and 
hrolu'n th(‘ monotony of a decorous a;j;(\” Ih'roism 
“ is lh(‘ avowal of 11 m‘ unschotded man lluil lu' (ind.s a 
(jualily in him that is '>f e\p('ns(*, of lu*allh, 

of life, of dnnfft'r, of Iialred, of n'jtroaeh, atid know.s 
lhal his will is hij^mr and mon* (‘xeidleul than all 
aelual and all possihh' an(a<^oni.sls.” “A man is 
lo carry himself in llu' |)r(\s<'ne(‘ of all opposition as 
if ev<‘ryllunf( were litidar and epln'iiu'ral hut, he.” 
“(Jreat works of arl,” lu‘ ae;ain says, “l(‘aeh us lo 
{d)ide by our .spontaneous itnpression with good- 
natured in(le\ihility, the more wlu*n the whoh* cry 
of V(»iees is on the other .side.” 

'These brave snving.s of I'hnerson were all illns- 
Irated ami eonlirnied by Whilntan’s eours(‘. 'Du^ 
spt'clach' of this man .silting then' by the window 
of his little house in (’mnden. poor and partially 
parnly/('d, and loifking out upon the Iritt' and com- 
monphiee .semes and p<*ople, or looking athwart 
the Yt'urs and seeing only ih'trnetion and dt'uial, 
yet always ,s<'rem‘, cheerful, charitable, his wisdoJti 
and tolerane*' ripening and nudlowing with time, 
i.s something to treasure ami profit by. Ih' was a 
man who tieeded no assurances, lie had tin* pn- 
lienee and tlie leisure i»f nattire. lie welcomed 



I remcnilHT (‘ailing upon him shortly aftcn' Swin- 
hurim’s Imrco onslaught upon him had Ih'ou puh- 
lished, SOUK' linu' in llu' latt('r part of tlm eighti('.s, 
I was curious io S('c how Whitman look if, hut 1 
could not discoV(‘r citlu'r in word <tr look that lu^ 
was dislurhcd a parlich' hy it. 1I(' spoki' as kindly 
of Swiuhuriu' as over. If ho was paitu'd at all, it 
was on Swinl)urn(‘’s neemmt and not on ins own. 
It was a sad sp(‘ctaclt‘ to see a man rc'tn'at upon 
himself as Swinburne had done. In fact I think 
hostile erilieisin, (i('reely hostile, gav(* Whitman 
nearly as imieh comfort as any other. Did if not 
attest reality ? M('n do not brace Ihcmst'lves against 
shadows. Swinburne’s ]>olysyllabi(‘ rage showed 
the force, of the current lu' was frying to stem. 
As for Swinburne’s liydroet'phalie must*,-1 do not 
think Whitman, took any inttwesl in it from the 
first. 

Self-reliance', or self-trust, is one of tlie primn- 
pics Whitman announces in his "Laws for <’r('a- 
tions.” lie saw that no first-class work i.s possibh' 
except it ksue from a man’s (h'cpest, most radical 
self. 

“What do you suppose creation 

What; do you Hn])pose will sali.sfy the suul hut to walk fna* 
and own uo superior.^ 

What do you 8uppo.se I would intimate' t(» you lu a him- 


A.ii(l Ihivl IIk'H' is u<> (Ju(i any more diviiu' tluui yoiirsc'lf? 
AikI timi llinl is wlial llic oldcsl and tu'wn.sl, niylha liiuilly 
nicati ? 

And llml you or any otin must approucli crnalions lUrougk 
siicli lawsr” 

I think it j»n>l)al>U' tlnd Whitman 5niti(*ij>at{'(l ii 
louf^ ju'rittd of coaijiarativc' ohlivinn for hinisolf and 
liis vv<trks. Hr knrw rmui tlu‘ (ir.st. that, tin* imhiir 
vvtmld lutt lx* with him; hr km*w that, tin* (‘('nsor.s 
of taslr, tlu* rrilicM mid Htt'nirv proft'ssors, woultl 
not lx* with him; in* ku<*w that tin* vast army 
(tf Idiillslia, flu* rrsjx'rtahlr, fashioiiablt* mammoti- 
worshipiufj crowd, would not lx* with him, that 
llu* timid, lilt* piun|H'r('il. the prurient, tin* (’onform™ 
iug, the hoinsn'tnsir .spirit, the rla.ss spirit, the* aca- 
<lrmif spirit, the l’huri*.air spirit in all its forms, 
would all work ai^airist him; and that, as in the 
cast* of lU'urly all original, tir.st class men. lu* would 
havt* to wait to he imdcrsttxid for the growth of tlu* 
taste of him.seif. None knew more clearly than lu* 
di<l how completely our people were ntaler tlie illu¬ 
sion of tin* gt'nieel am! tin* I'onveutiounl, and that. 
evt*n among the <*maueipated few, tin* possession of 
anvihiiig like rohn'^t lesthetic* perception was ran* 
enough. ,\mericn. so hold and original and indepen¬ 
dent in the world of pruetienl polities and materifd 
euileavor, Is. in spiritual ami imaginative region.s. 


no ClVlll/('(! COllimy ni HU- wunu uurniu uu- 

orifjjiluil iiuin, ilu' I'oal criltcr, as \\hilnian loved 
to say, that underlies all our t'uUtire and eouveii- 
tions, crops out so little in maniu'rs, in lih'rahire, 
and in social iisaf>;es. 'Flu' It'ar ol^ la'inij^ nneon- 
ventional is greater with ns than the h'ar of death. 
A certain evasiveness, {)olish, distrust of ourselves, 
amountiiif^ to insipidity and insincerity, is spoken 
of hy ohse.rvant for(‘i<^ners. In other words, w<' are 
perhaps the least like children of any j)eopU‘ in the 
world. All these Ihin^^s W(>re apiinsl Whitman, 
and will continue to he against him for a long litne. 
With tlic first stroke he broke through the eonvmi-- 
tional and took his stand upon tin* natural. With 
rude hands he lore away llu' vm'ls and eoueealnu'nls 
from the body and from the soul. He ignored 
entirely all social and eonventi<mal usagi's and hy[>o- 
crisies, not hy revolt against llunu, hut by choosing 
a point of view from which they disappeared. lie 
embraced the unrelinod and the savage as wi'll as 
the tender and luunan. ''Pin* illusions of (lu‘ [inst, 
the models and standards, lu‘ fr<‘ed himself of at 
once, and declared for the henuty and the divin¬ 
ity of the now and the lu're. ‘‘I'lie rinh' realism of 
his ‘‘Ix'aves” shocked like a phmg(‘ in the surf, 
but it invigorated also, if we were strung enough to 
stand it. 

Out of Whitman’s ahsolule self-trust arose his 



when the .stress nf his task was not ujtoti hitn, lie 
was indeed in many respeets a ehild. He luul a 
child’s delif;-hf. in fiis own pietun'. He enjoyta} 
hearing himseir lauded ns Coloiu'l IngiTsoll laudetl 
him in lus lecture in iMiihuIelphia, and as his 
friends lauded him at his hirllulay tiiniu'r parlies 
during the last two or three years of his HlV; he 
loved to s(‘e his name in print, .and items .aluml him- 
.self in the new.spnpi'rs; lu‘ .sometimes wrote tlaan 
himself and gave lluau to the rej>orlers. And yet 
nothing is .surer than that he sliapeti lus life uml 
did hi.s wtu*k ahsoluteiy iudin’erent to <*itlu*r praist* 
or blame; in fat‘t, that lu' di-liberately did that 
which he kmnv woidd Itriug him dispraise, 'i'la* 
candor and openue.s.s of the mau’.s tin!tire would 
not allow him to eoneeal or feign an\thing. If Im 
loved praise, why should he not be frank about it ? 
Did he not lay elaim to the vices and vanities of 
TTien also? At its worst. Whitman’s vanity was luit 
the foible of a great imiure, and should count for 
but little in the final estinuilt'. 'I'he eomnnm human 
nature to which lu* lay eltiim will asstn't itself; it 
is not always to be kept up (o the heroie piteli. 

in 

It w'a.s (linieull to apjm'eiate Ids liking for the 
lU'W'spajKT. But h(' laid been a newspaper man 

limself: the oil loo? So- I,., l.n.l 


posing-room; he loved the common, democratic 
character of the newspaper; it was the average 
man’s library. The homely uses to which it was 
put, and the humble firesides to which it found its 
way, endeared it to him, and made him love to see 
his name in it. 

Whitman’s vanity was of the innocent, good- 
natured kind. He was as tolerant of your criticism 
as of your praise. Selfishness, in any unworthy 
sense, he had none. Offensive arrogance and self™ 
assertion, in his life there was none. 

His egotism is of the large generous species that 
never irritates or pricks into you like that of the 
merely conceited man. His love, his candor, his 
sympathy are on an equal scale. 

His egotism comes finally to affect one like the 
independence and indifference of natural law. It 
takes little heed of our opinion, whether it be for or 
against, and keeps to its own way whatever befaU. 

Whitman’s absolute faith in himself was a part 
of his faith in creation. He felt himself so keenly 
a part of the whole that he shared its soundness 
and excellence; he must be good as it is good. 

IV 

Whitman showed just enough intention, or pre¬ 
meditation in his life, dress, manners, attitudes in 
his pictures, self-portrayals in his poems, etc., to give 


rise to liic (‘har^n^ llial lu* was a ponnir. U(‘ was a 
poseur ill llie souse, and l<> tlu' t'xlont, that any 
mail is a ‘poscur \vho trios to live up to a o('rtaiu 
ideal and to roaIi/.(‘ it. in his outward daily lif<‘. It. 
is dear that, ho early fornual th(‘ hnliit of sc'lf oontinu- 
plalioii and orslaiidiujj; ajiart and looking upon him- 
self as another pi'rsoa. Honoi' his extraordinary 
self-knowledge, and, we may also any, his (‘xlraonli- 
miry self”a])preeiation, or to ust' his own words, “ the 
i]uito ehanged allitudi* of tlu' ego, tlu* one ehantiug 
or talking, Loivards hiinst'lf.” ()f eourst* then* is dan¬ 
ger in this attitude, hut Whitman was largt* enough 
and strong enough to escape it. He saw htin.self 
to be the typical inevitable democrat that ollu*rs 
have seen him to be, and with perfect candor and 
■without ever forcing the. note, he portrays liiinself ns 
such. As his work is eonfess(*dIy the poem of him¬ 
self, himself magniried and projected, as it wi*re, 
upon the canvas of a great age and country, all his 
traits and (jualilies stand out in heroii- jiroportions. 
his pride and egotism as well as his love* aiul loh'r* 
ance. 

“IIow beautiful is candor,” lu* says. "All faults 
may be forgiven of him who has perfect candor.” 
The last thing that could ever la* charg(‘d of Wliit • 
man is that he lacked openness, or was guilty <tf 
any deceit or eoneealnumts in his life or works. 

From the sliulies, nol(*s, and sernn-books wliich 



“'I'hc to u hit-h I’/iiU'i’son n'ft'rn'd 

iu his IflU'r, nas of cmii’st' a reality. But Ihi.s 
cousciousness anti st*!!’ adjustnnait to a4>:iv<‘n end is 
an eleniffit of slrciifdh and not of weakness. 

In the famous vest less and eoatli'ss portrait, of 
himself pretiM'd to the first '‘Leaves of(Jrass”lu‘ 
assnines an attihide and is in a senst* a. ptinnir ; 
hut tin* reader eonit's tinalls to wonder at tlu* mar¬ 
velous self km»wledj!p‘ the pietnre displays, and how 
strictly typical it is of the poet'.s mental and spirit¬ 
ual attifmh* towards the worhl, imh'pefidt'ut, un- 
<'onventional, audacious, yet imphrin^: and .sympa- 
tlu'tie in a wonderftd de^p-ee. In the .saiiu* way lu' 
post'd in other portraits. A favorite w“ith him is 
lilt' out' iu whieli he sits eonteinplatin|,j a hutt(*r(ly 
upon his ftu'etin^er t \ pieal of a man “ preoeeupied 
of his t)wn .soul.” In another ht‘ jseer.s out euriouslv 
as from hehiml a Jtiask. In an earlier out' he .stands, 
hat in hand, in marked nctjUijr eostunu', a litth' 
loo inli'iitional, tan' feels, 'fhe eontt'mpt of tla* poI- 
isht'd ones is prohahly veiw slnm^ within him at Ihi.s 
timt‘. { .say contempt, thoiij^jh I dmihl if Whitman 
ever felt contempt ft»r any human ht'ing. 

V 

d'ht'U Whitman hail a eurlous liuhit of .standin|^ 
apart, as it wt're. and lookiipf nptm himself and his 


to ut. ll <.’U( lUl in u ui-», iiiiu ii.T 

.scon lo f('('l iuN pulse a few minutes licfure he 
hroathod his lust. 

He has recorded this trail in his poems: 

“Apart, from the puhiti^ luul hnuHtif' slattils what t am, 
Stands amused, comjduceiit, etaupii^sionute, idle. wHiliug, 
Ijookiii}^ with .sidc-curvtHl hemi eiirious what will eumc 
next, 

Both in and out of the game and wnlehiipj and wundering 
at it.” 

As also ill this from “ (’nhimus:” 

“That shadow my likenesH that gtwH to and fro Mvking a 
livcHluttxl, chall<'riug, eliaireriu}'. 

How often I find my.self .stnmliiii^ ami hiokiiif' at it w here 
it nils, 

How often I ipK'.stion and douht wfu-ther that i*. really me; 
But among my lover.s, ami eafoling songs, 

Oh, 1 never douht whether that is really me." 

Whitman alway.s Hpeuks ns oru* having authority 
and not as a .serihe, not ns a men' man «»r letters. 
This Is the privilege of the ilivine egoism of the 
prophet. 

Like the ulteranee.H of tin* Bihlical writers, with¬ 
out argument, without elahoratittn, his men* dietum 
seems the word of fate. It is rmt tin* voice of a 
man who has made his way through tin* world hy 
rejecting and denying, hut hy aeeepting all and ris- 








is lii(' seal of liir authcnlicily of his (‘golisin. \Vilh- 
oul. lhos(‘ llion* mi'^hl la* some ^roinul for 

llu‘ coiuplainl of a liosloii crilio of Wiiilnuiu lluit; 
his work was not nohh*. Ixa-ause it. (•(•lohral<*(l 
prido, and did not iiuadc'ato Iho virhu's of iuimilily 
and self (haiial. 'l’h(‘ fjjroat Irssou of tlu* “ laaivos,” 
ilowini^ ciirionsly out of its pride* and {'f^olisni, is llu* 
h'SHon of charily, of self surrcnd(*r, and the frci^ 
bestowal of yourself upon all haiuls. 

'Flu* law of life of great art is llu* law of life ii\ 
ethics, and was long ago' announced. 

1I(‘ that w(udd ItJse his life shall lind it; la* who 
gives himself Iht* most freely shall tfie most freely 
reec'ive. Whitman madt* himst'lf the brother and 
('(jual of all, lud in word, but in very deed; he was 
in himself a eompend of tin* pesiple for which ht^ 
spoki*. and this breadth of sympathy and ftas* giving 
of liimsi'lf has resulted in an unexpected aee(‘ssiui)i 
of power. 



HIS KICL.Vl'ION 1'() ART AND 

LrncHA'ruuR 


1 

W III^PMAN proh'sis agniiisl Ills'' Loavos” be- 
iiifi; iiH'rcly ns literalun‘; but at the 

Hauu‘ time, if lliey are not f4:o(Hl lileraturt*, that of 
eonrsi' ends Hit* matter. Still, whilt* llit* tjueslitm.s 
td* art, t)f lurni, tif taste, art* jmraintmul in nmst tdlu'r 
pot'ls, ' eertainly in all thirtl anti ft)urlh ratt* ptiels, 
- in Whitman lht*y art* swalltnvetl up in tither 
tpu'stitins anti values. 

in numt*nm.s passa^ijes, by various iipires anti 
alle|4;ories, W'hitman iiitHeales that he would ntit 
havt* his htiok elasst*tl with Hu* t»rtlt‘r t>f nit're literary 
prothietions. 

“Shut ntit ytmr tltH)rs tti me, prt)Uti libraries,” ho 
says in tmt* tif the " Inseriptioiis,” 

“ For that whieli was laekiag in all ytair welldiiril slielve.s, 
yet iteeilftl nitist, I hrin|.^. 

l'’t>rtli frttm the war t'mergiiiK. a htaik I have mntle, 

’'Flu* wonls of my htiok tmthiug. the ilrift of it every!lunj[', 
A htmk .se|)anUe, imt link'tl with the rest nor felt hy the 


diKilioiis, not ojK'n to llu* uumu' Ixiokisli mitul. hut 
more akin to the primitive' ultoruncos and oruolcs 
of hisiorio humanity. A lil<,'nirv like' e»urs lavs 
f>;r('at stress upon tlu' savor of hooks, art, culture', 
auel has little' taste for the' savor of re'al Ihinf^^s, the 
real man, whie-h we' gel in Whitiuan. 

“ It is the true hre'alh e)f humanity," says Ue'uan, 
“and not lite'rary Jiie'ril, that coiistitute's the' he'uuti- 
fill." An Ilome'i’ie jioe'in written to elay. iu' got's ou 
t:e) say, would not he he'autiful, ht'e-aust' it would not 
bo true; it wemld imt eoutaiu this hre'ath of a living 
humanity. “ U. is not Ilouu'r who is lu'uutiful, it is 
the Ileunerie life'." 'I'lie' literary spirit iH'gnI 'I'e'iuiy- 
son, he'gat Browning, he'gat Nt'W Ihiglnud pia'ts, 
but it eliel imt in the' same se'use' lu'get Whitinun, 
any meiro than it Ix'gnt Ilouu'r or Job eu' Isaiah. 
'Tho artist may delight in him ami find his own 
ideals there; the' e'ritie' may study him ami find the 
poet masle'r e>f all his we'ajxms; the' disciple' of e'ub 
lure will (inel, us I’reife'sseird’riggs has we*ll .said, that 
“there is im boely of writings in lite'rature which 
de'uumds a wider convt'rsane'v with the lu*.st that 
has been thenight or snhl in tlu* world," yt't 
the poet e.sc'ape's from all hands that woulel finully 
hold him and memeipoli'/.e him. Whitman is an 
immense .seilvent, form.s, tlu'orie'.s, rule's, criti¬ 
cisms, eHsappe*ar in his fluiel, fe'e'ming page's. .Mue'h 
can be deduceel from him, be'e-uuse' much we'ut 



no crllK’iNHi, y<‘t ii far rcju'hiiig; (’riiicLsiu is im- 
plii'd in llu* very start of his poaius. No inodcM’ii 
j)o(‘t pr('siij)j)o.st'S HO nuK'ln or rccjuin'.s so iinh’h 
preliminary study and reflection. He hrinfijs n 
multitmh' of <(uestions ami pn>l>U'm.s, and, what 
is .singular, he hrlngs lliein in himself; tlu'y are 
implied in his lempcM-, and in lii.s attitmie toward 
life and nadity. 

Whitman says he has rt'ud his “ laaivt's” to him- 
self in the optai air, that !h‘ has tried him.self hy 
the {‘li'menlal laws; and lt‘lls us in many ways, 
direct, and indireel, that llie .standards lu* wotdd Ixi 
tried hy are not thosi' of art or hooks, hut of ah.so- 
lute nature. Ih* has been laughed at for calling 
him.s(‘!f a “ Kosmos,” hut evitlenfly lu‘ uses the 
term to indicaife this eleisiental, dynami(‘ eharaeler 
of his work, its <*seape from indoor, artilieial 
standards, its aspiration after tlu* “amplitude of 
the earth, and the eours<«ness ami sexuniity of the 
earth, ami the great charity of the earth, and the 
tHjuilihriuni also.’* 


ir 

thdess the poetic penx’pthai is fundanjciital in 
UH, ami can grasp the poetry of lhing.s, actions, 
ehara<’ters, multiindes. heroism.s, we .shall reu<l 
Whilman with very pjtor n'sults. Unless America, 


larger jxx'lrv of fi>rc(*s. inass«>^, jicinods, rutluisi-- 
a.sins, rallu'i' Ihnii at tlu‘ |ioctrv tif the sjiecially rare 
and line. He kindles in nn* tin* de!i<dil I Inue in 
space, fn't'dofu, power, the element h, the eosmie, 
deinoeraey, and the great peiNejinl (pialitlesuf self, 
relianee, courage, candor, ehartly. 

Ahvays in the literary pjiets arc we impresstal 
with the art of tiie p<iet as soim-tlntig di'.tinet from 
tlie. poet himself, and more or lens ptit tin. 'Pla^ 
poet g(‘ts himself up for the occaHiou; lie assumes 
the ]>ose and the language of the poet, as tin* priest 
asHume.s the pose and the language of devutiou. In 
Whitman the artist and the man are om\ He 
never gels himself up for tiu' oc'enNiim. ( hir plea¬ 
sure. in him is rart'ly or nt'v<*r our pleastirt* in the 
well-dressed, llie wellairillcd, the {Mdlivnted, the 
refined, the ordt'Hy, hut it is rtjore akin to our {ih'u- 
snre in real lliirigs, in human tpialitic's ami powers, 
in freedom, health, dev(*lopiiic*ut. ^’et 1 m*vrr 
open Ills hook without Iteing .stniek afresh witli its 
pielural (jUidily, its grasp of the i-onerefe, its vi\id 
realism, its intimate siai.se of things, perstais, truths, 
(pialities, such as only llie greatest artists can give 
u.s, and sueh as we ean never g*‘t in fuere proM*. 
It Is as direel as a ehalhmge, as personal ns a hand 
shake, and yet withal how my.stieid. how elusive, 
liow meommerisnnihie! d'oileny that Whitman fa- 
lomrs to the fr lern'tv of Cf *tlt lirtlHfv I In, vlt! 


hn'atli of lilV inlo llu' clay or .stone of (•t)nunou fact-s 
and objecls, who make all lhin|L!:.s plastic and the 
vehicU'S of grt'al and tinman emotions, — is to read 
lilm very inudeipialely, \o say the leusl. To get at 
Walt Whitman you must sim' through just as mneh 
as yon do in dealing with nature; you an' to bring 
the .same inlerpn'Iive imagination, ^'ou are not to 
be balki'd by what appears to bi' the coarse and llu^ 
familiar, or by his rank eonli'inporaueily; after a 
tinu' you will sun'ly sis* the lambent spiritual ilame.s 
that play about it all, ' 

^M*ro]ilu'lit' spirit of materials shifting and fliekering 
about me,” ■ 

and his eosmii* splendor, depth, and power. It i.s 
not lhi‘ (h'uial of art, it is a new adirmation of libs 
It is oiu' phase of his demoeraey. It i.s the' logi¬ 
cal eouelnsion of I lie vestle.ss and eoatk'.ss portrait 
of himsc'lf tliat appi'an'd in tin* lirst edition of his 
pcu'iiis. lie would giv<‘ us more of the man, a 
fuller measure of personal, eonen'lc', human (pialities 
than any poet before him. IIi' strips away the arti- 
lieial wrappings ami illusions usual in poetry, and 
reli<‘s entirely ui>on th<' native and intrinsic. lie 

will havi' no curtains, he says, ..not the (inesl, - - 

betwi'cn him.self ami his n'ader. 

“Stop this (lay iiad night with me and you .shall possess 




IllUUlMU’i nuiir* u 

You shall no lonpior lake tliuij.f.s at sc(’tiii<l <ir third hand, 
nor look llirough llu' (■‘vrs of llu* th'ud, nor food on 
llic spcrln'H in books, , 

You shall not, look lIiro\if>:!i my <'y('.s cither, tuir lake t!un|(.H 
from uu‘, 

You shall listen to all sides and lUtt'r tlu'in from your¬ 
self.” 

This Is a hint of his doinocracy ns applicsl to 
literature,- more direet and immedinit' eoulaet 
with the primary and uiiivt'rsal, h'ss of the Vi'stuuml.s 
andtrappiujyfs of art and imtn* of tin* pu.sli ami power 
of original eharaeler and (»f nature. 

in 

It scem.s to me it is alway.s in order f(» prottst 
against the narrow and tUigiualie spirit tliut so often 
crops out in eurnad erilieism touehing this matter 
of art. ‘‘d'h(‘ boundaries of art are jealously 
guarded,” says a reeent authority, as if art had 
boimdanos like a slal<‘ (u* province that had been 
accurately surveyc'd and fixed, us if art was a fact 
and not a spirit. 

Now I shall deny at the outset that there are 
any bounds of art, or that art is in any sense an 
“cnelosure,” — a provliK’t' fenced off and s«‘t apart 
from the rest, —■ any more than reHgij)n is an eiu'h)- 
sure, though so many pe(»ple would like to make it 


fill* xvi t in V 1 Iiniii oj/iiite X 

hIh)u 1<1 ('V(‘n (!('ny Uuil llu'n' aro any principles of 
arl in lltc sc'nsc liial then' an* princi]>lcs ol’ mechan¬ 
ics oi- of nialhcnialics. Arl has hnl one principle, 
on<' aim, lo product' an impression, a ijowcrl’iil 
impression, no mailer hy niial nu'ans, or il' it he 
by rt'vcj'sinp; all Ihc canons of lastc and crilieism. 
Nanu' any principle, so called, and some day a f 2 ;cn- 
ius shall l)<' horn who will produce his ('ll'et'ls in 
d(*lianc<' of il, or hy a)>p('arin^^ lo rcvt'rsc it. Such 
a. man as 'I'urncr seemed, at first si^hl, to .set at 
<l('fiance all correct nolions of art. '^Fhe same with 
Waf^ncr in music, the same with Whilmaii in 
pot'lry. 'I'lu' new man is itnpossihk' till he a})])ears, 
and, when h<' appt'ars, in proportion lo his orif^inality 
4 md j>ow<'r does il lakt' tlu' woi-ld a lonf^^t'r or shorter 
linu' l<» adjust its critical standards lo him. But 
it is sur<' to do so at last, 'I'lu'rc' is nolhinf]^ linal 


in arl: its ]»rinciples htllow and. d(» not h'ad the 
<'r('alor; they are MlTfttmis from his work, not 
TTs^insjm’nlion. Wt' dt'inand of the new man, of 

the overlhrower of our idols, hut one Ihinfi;,.has 

he authentic inspiration and ptiwt'r? If lu' ha.s not, 
his pri'lensions are soon exphaU'd. If he has, we 
cannot pul him down, any mort* than we can put 
down a law of nature, and we very .soon find some 
principle of art lhat fits his case. Is tla're no room 
for tin* new man? But thi' lu'w man makes room 



ruillCCH l.HC lUHH; UJ wuiru ih- J.n ujijut rtuM'n, tuui ulO 
rules of art by vvliich lu' is to Ju* 

IV 

Tlie. trouble' with most of us is that we foutul our 
taste for jXK'try upon |>arli('ular authors, itisliaui of 
upon litoral,uro as a whole', or, boltt'r \ol, upem life 
ami I’oahty. Hciioo wo form slaudarels iiisteaid of 
prinoiploH. vSlatulards nro lintitod, ri^pd, iiiioeaii- 
prou\isin|j;, while' priue'iple's are tle'vibh', e'xpansivo. 
creative. If we are* we'elelt'el tee the* Milleenie' stjuiel- 
arel of ^eeee'try, the' olassie statularels, we* shall have 
great dinieullie's with Whituiatu but if we* have 
founded emr taste upeni natural prtne'iple'.s if we 
hav(5 leariK'd te) appreme'h litt'rature* lhre>u|yli re'ulity, 
instead e)f re'ality through lite-ralure* we shall ne)t 
be the viotinis of any euu* stylo e»r jeveniol; we* shall 
be made fre'o e)f all. d'he real te*sl eif art, e>r any 
art, as Burke long ago saiel, aiiel as epietle'el l»y Mr. 
Howells in his ir(*ne*hunl little* vedunie* e*alle'el “(*riti" 
darn and Fu*ti(»n,” is to be seiught enpsiih* of art, 
namely, in nature*. *’ I e*au jnelge* but ptie»rly ed any¬ 
thing while I rru'asure it by no othe*r Hlaiulnrel than 
itself. The tme stanelard of the* arts is in e'V(*ry 
man’s power; and an e*a,sy e>bse*rvatienii e)f the* most 
common, somedime*s of the* nu*nnest, tlnjigs in nature* 
will give the truest lights.” It is thought that 
the pre'cminemee of the tJre'ek stainlarels is se'llle'ei 
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\V('ll. 

V 

In ptK'try, in mi, a man imisl su.stain a coiia'm 
vital i-t'laliuu to liis work, and tlial work nmsl siis- 
lala a (■('liaiii vital rolatioji to the laws of niiiul and 
of life, d'hat. is all, and lluil laavc'S tlu' doors vcay 
wid(‘. \V(‘ arc not. to ask. Is it. like this or like 
ihat? but, Is it vital, is it real, is it a cousislenl, 
W('lI-organiz(‘d wlu»l(‘ ? 

diu* |» 0 ('t. must always int(‘rj)r('l himself and 
nature after his own fashion. Is his fashi(»n ade- 
<|ual.(‘? Is th(‘ intt'rpniation vivid and real? Do 
his lines cut to the (|uiek, and hejjfci heat and joy 
in tlu‘ .soul? If wi' cannot make the. poci.’s idtad 
our own by sharing his enthusiasm for it, the tnsn- 
ble is as lik<iy to la^ in ourselv<'s as in him. in 
ajiy eas(‘ h(‘ must be a law unto himself. 

d'!u‘ creative artist ditfers from t!u‘ mere writer 
or thirdvcr in tins: he sustaijis a <Kreet personal rela¬ 
tion to his subjis’t through (‘motion, intuition, will. 
'rh(‘ indirc'ct, iinp(‘rsonal relation which works by 
refk'ction, e(»mpari.s(»u, and analy.sis is that of th<‘ 
(I’itie and philo.sopher. 'The man is an artist wlu'ii 
h(‘gives us a, e<»ner(‘te and immediate impre.ssion 
of n'ality: from his hands wt* g(*t the thing itself; 
frojn the critic and thiiriv(*r we get ideas about the 
thing, d'he po(‘t does n(»t nu‘r<‘ly .say the world is 


describe ihe flower; lu‘ plnrrs it In-furv xis. Wlmt 
arc the etu'inies of art ? Itollt t'liiui, diiint’ttf’iMa, 
(Icseriplion, tlu* tiuiptl, llie itir.i-tiro. \ put-t \uth 
a tlu'.sis to .su.stnia is noji't* t>r If'.', harn-d fvtnii the 
freedom of pure art. It is bv tiirrc! uml uiu’ttu'.id- 
ered eX[)res,sioii, says S<’her!’r, that art t'f»mimiiji<’ule,H 
with reality- d'he things that make for art. tlaai, 
arc feeling, intuition, sentinnmt, muiI, a frrdi aial 
vigorouH H<'n.s(' (»f real things, in fact, all (lint 
makes for life, health, and \Ua4eness. (hiethe is 
more truly an artist in the liisl part of Idnist limn 
in the Kceoiul; Arnohi has a more truly artistie 
mind than lanvelL 

The prineiple.M of art are nhvays tlje same in (he 
respect I have indieateil, jud us tin* prtneiples of 
life are always the same, or of health and longevity 
arc always the surue. No writer is an artist ulio is 
related to his suhji'ct hiniply hy mental «tr logieid 
grip alone: he must have a eertiiiii enuitiimnl nflil' 
iation and iileniiPy witli it; lie iloen not so mnt'h 
convey to us ideas and prineiplen us pietim’s, para¬ 
bles, impressions. a lively sense t»f real things. 
When we put Whitman outsitle tin' pale of art. we 
must show his shorteomings here; we must sht)W 
that he is not fluid and generative, that he paints 
instead of inl('r[)re(s, that he gives tis reasons in- 
stead of inifmlses, a stone when %ve ank fi*r hreatl. 


“lA'uvrs of (»rass is as (hrocl an amanalnm from 
a ('(‘nlral {irrsoiial form as any hook in liloralure, 
ami always oarncs its own tost ami its own proof. 
It iH'Vor lianlms into a syslom, it lU'Vi'r oaasi's to 
h(‘ p<‘m'lral<‘(l willi uill ami innofion, it m'vor (1<‘- 
clim'S from llu' order of disals to the ordi'r of mere 
ihou^dits. All is inovemenl, profp’esK, evolution, pic¬ 
ture, parahle, imjiulsi*. 

It is on tliesi' grounds that Whitman, first of all, 
is an artist. He has the artist temperaimait. His 
wlmh' lif<' was that of a man who lives to ideal 
ends, who lives to hestow himsi'lf upon othens, 
to exlrai't from life its meaning and its joy. 

VI 

Whilnuui has let himself go, and trusted himself 
to tin* informal and spontaneous, to a degree un¬ 
precedented. His course reijuired a .self reliance of 
the higlu'st onler; it required an innate eohe.sion 
and houujgeneity, a firmne.ss and eonslsteney of 
imlividual outline, that few men have. It wouhi 
.seem to he much ensii^r to fm'e the poet’s problem 
in (he old, well worn forms forms that are .so 
winsome ami authoritative in themselves tliau 
to .stnml upon a hasis .so individual ami iutriu- 
sie ns Whitman chose to siaml upon. His course 
goes to the quick at once. How much of a man 
are vou ? How vital and fundamental Is your 



uiidn'SM ? 

Nevor (lid the nrlisl nion* ('iuiidn|.fly ('(tiiccnl hiin' 
self; iu'V(‘r did Ik* so coiojilctcly lose hiniHtdf in tlu* 
man, idontifying lii!n*i<*lf witli Iht* natural and spoil- 
lauouiis; m'%’cr rnuTgini.^ an<l challfnsdtifJC attcnliim 
on his own account, denying uhcu we too lit¬ 
erally seek hinu mocking us when we demand his 
crodenlials, and n'vcaling hinn'idf only wlam we 
have coiiK* to him upon his <»wn terms. 

The form the poet chose favored tliis self rt*vela- 
tion; llmrt* is nothing, no outside conscious art, to 
stand between himself and his render, '’'rhls Is no 
hook," he says; " who touches this touches a man." 
In one sense Whitman is without art, the im¬ 
pression whit'h he always sis'ks to makt* is that of 
reality it.sidf. He aims to give us reality willnml 
the usual lil«‘rarv veils aiul illU'Hions. the least 
po.s.sihle amount of lla* nrtilicial. tin* c\tnn->ic, the 
pul-on, between himself and his reinhu'. He haii” 
ishe.s from his work, as far ns pfissihle, what others 
are so iiit<'ul upon, all atmosphere t»f ho(»ks and 
eiillure, (dl air of literary intention and deeoration, 
— and jmts his spirit frankly and immediately to 
his reailers. dlu* vt'rst* does not .Het*m to have ht‘(‘n 
shaped; it might have gnnvn: it takes no apparent 
heed of externals, hut flows on like* a brook, irregu¬ 
lar, rhylhinieal, and always fluid niul r<*ul. A ery 
will alwava he raiMed iitwot fh<* ii»*# ?» »niv 



lalls hack upon sinipl<* rsjtlun*, or upon hunsc'll, as 
Millet <11(1 in painliiifi;, aiul \Va;j;n(*r in music, and 
Whilnian in pcx'Irv. 

Whilman's workinj.!; ideas, (he prineij)l(‘s lliat 
inspired him. ar<‘ all direelly r(‘lal('d lo lih' and llu^ 
problems of lib*; they ar<‘ (K'moeraey, nalure, free¬ 
dom, love, pi'rsonalily, religion; while the itleas 
from which oiir poc'Is in tlu' main draw llieir inspi- 
ralioii are r<*lah‘d lo arl, they are lileraiy ideas, 
Hueh ns lueidily, form, heauly. 

vn 

Much lighl is thrown upon Whitman’s literary 
nu'lhods and aims hy a nmiark wliieh lu'onee made 
in conversation with I>r. Bneke: 

“ I liave aimed to make the hook simph', — tnste- 
h‘ss, or with litth' taste, with v<’ry little or no ])er~ 
funu'. 'rill* usual way is for llu* ptx't or writer lo 
pul in as much taste, perfume, pi(puuiey, as Ik* can; 
hut this is not tin* way of nalurt*, which 1 lake for 
model. Nature {ireseiifs us her prodnelions her 
air, earth, waters, even her flowers, grains, nu'ats 
with faint and delicate flavor and fragraiuu*, hut 
Ihesi* in the long run make tin* dei'pest impression.’ 
Man, dealing wtlli natural things, constantly aims 
l(» increase their pi!|uaney. By crossing and .selec¬ 
tion he deepens and intensifies the .se(‘nt.s and hues 
of flowers, tin* tastes of fruits, and so on. He pur- 


for Hlroiijj; liglil or .sluulf. for color, jicrfumr, 
pungc'ticv, in all \\a\s for the •';icatcs{ immc<liaU' 
ollVcl. Ill so (lojii|^ he IcavcN file Inic ua\. the way 
of Naluri', anil, in llic loU|^ nnu <'«ttncs far short of 
jiroiluciufi; lu'r clFccIs.” 

More li^hl of tlu' same kliul is (hroun upon his 
itu'lluxls hy (lie followiii*^ passaj^c from (he preface 
to lh(' first edititui of his poems in tK'id. 

"'ro speak in lilt‘ralurt',“ he says, ” with the per- 
feel re<-ll(ii<le ami insoueiatiee of the moveimmts 
of animals, ami the uuimpi'Hi'halileuess of (lie senti¬ 
ment of (rei's in the woods uml fp’nss l>y (lie road¬ 
side, is the (lawless triumph of art.” And ni'ain: 
“'’I'he. great poet has less a marked Nt\h', and is 
more. the. ehannel of thoughts nml things without 
inerense or diminution, and is (he fret* channel of 

<a» 

himself, lie swt'urs to his art. I will not he ineddh‘» 
some; I wall not have in my writing any eh'gauee, 
or effect, or originality, to hung in the way lietwecn 
me. and the rest like curtains. I will hav<* nothing 
hang in the way, not tin* rielu'st eurtain.s. What I 
tell, I tell for preei.s(*ly what it is. Let w ho may ('\alt 
or startle or fascinate or soothe, I will have purptc e, 
as health or lu'ul or smnv has, and he a-* regard¬ 
less of ohst'rvalion. What I esperienee or portray 
shall go from my eomposition without u ''lired tif 
my compo.silion. You .shall stum! hy my sidt* ami 

look i i lh<*. iiiirrf r wilh rut* ” 



VIII 


But in view of llu‘ ])r()fouiul inipn'ssiou VVliit- 
nuin’.s work luis iua<U‘ itjion widi'ly <liir<‘r(‘nt typos 
of mind on holli sidos of llu' Allanli<‘, and in view 
of liu' p<>rsisl<'nl vitality of his fjini<‘, tho (juostion 
wlu'tln'r lu' is insidt* or ontsid<' llu‘ palo of aii. 
amounts to v<“ry litllc'. I <juil{' a^Toc' with tlio lal<‘ 
Mrs. (JilchrisI, that, wlu'ii “/^r<'al im'anin/i^s and 
giH'at. ('motions an* (*.\pr('ss('d with oorn'sponding 
powt'r, liU'ndnrt' has doin' its ht'st, ('all it what you 
ploasc'." 

'Tliat, Whitman has ('xprt'ssi'd gn'at nu'anings and 
grc’al. ('motions with ado<jual(' pow('r, ('V('n his nu- 
friondly ('Htios admit. 'Tims Proh'ssor W('ud('ll, in 
an admirahlo ('ssay on Anu'rican liloraturo, says 
that “ though Whitman is unooulh, inarti(’ulat(', and 
lacking in a grolos(jtu* d(‘gr('(' artistic form, yoL for 
all that h(' can make you fool for tlu' inonu'ut 
how ('von th(' forry-lHints {dying from N<'w York 
to Brooklyn arc fragiiK'uts of (iod’s ('l('rnitit'S.” In 
the sanu' way Mr. William Clark, his British ('Htic 
and c\{H>und('r, says that ho is wanting in disorimi” 
nation and art, “flings his ideas at ns in a h('a]>," 
('to. and yet that tho ('Ih'i't of his work is “to stir 
our ('motions, widen our intorosis, and rally the 
forc('s of our moral nature." 

It. soi'ins to mo that ;i man who, through the 
uriiilt'd I } iff* cnii dt fli >. ' limi's. m isl I avo st me 



jiUNSUKUMi uriiiiiMin in n rwuinn un- 

joii like a toiTY-koat, hr cati si> tltgiiifv mul I'xalt il, 
and .so fill it with Ihr nu'unin|,(N of iht* spirit, that it 
■soeins likr a jiarl of (iod*s cf emit it's, his nirlhods 
are at Irasl worth in({uirinf»; into. 

I'lic trnth is, Whitman's art. in its hu‘k of <*x- 
Iriusic form and rmish, is Oricntni ruthor tlian 
Orcidental, and i.s an tifTrnso to a tiislr foimclrd 
upon llio prrt'ision and finisij of a nirohuuionl ago. 
Ills vorsc Is like tlu* irrc|'ular. shieldly nnU* (’tan 
of the (lm''kH eonipared witli thr «'\a('t, marhine" 
out die.s of our own day, or like tlie uuliuished 
look of Japanese pottery heside the less heatdifid 
but more perfect specimens of modern eerumie 
art. 

For pre.senl pur|>oHe.s. we may .say then* are two 
pliase.s of art,™ formal art and creative art. lly 
fonnal art I mean that whieh makes a direct appeal 
to our .sense of form, our senst* t»f the finely 
carved, the higldy wrought, the tleflly plnmual; 
and hy creative art I mean that tjuiekening, fruelt" 
fying power of the masteTS, that heat and passion 
that make the world plastic and suhmissive to their 
lunuls, leenung with new meanings and thrilling 
with new life. 

I'kinnal art is always in the ascendant. I-'ormal 
anything formal dre.ss, formal manners, formal 
religion, formal this and that —always counts for 


nal. It. i.s onsic'r, it cuu he pul. oil' atul on. 

[‘'orniul art is lu'arly always llu' ^il't of llu\ minor 
}K)el, ami ofleii of llu' major po('l also. In sueli a 
po<'l as Swiiilmnu', f(»rmal art Usuis hy ii gnsil. way, 
eonh'til of his v<>rs(s whal is it? In 'IVnny- 
son as wu'll I should say formal arl, is iu the aseeud- 
ant. (hnsdive art is his also; I'eiuiyson reaehes and 
iuov('s llu' spirit, yet his skill is more noteworthy 
than his power. In VVonlsworth, on the other hand, 
I should say erealiv(‘ arl led: the eouteul of his 
vers(‘ is more than its foian; his s])iritual and re- 
li|i;iotis values arc' grt'atc'r than his litc'rary and ar- 
listie. d'he same is true of our own Kmerson. lUx', 
again, is mueh more' as an artist than as a man or a 
personality. 

I hardly lu'ed say lhai in Whitman formal art, 
the oslc'usihly artistic, ('ounts for hut very liille. 
The intentional artist, tlu' j)rofessional poet, is kept 
entirely in aheyuiu'e, or is completely merged and 
liiddc'u in the man, more' so undouhtedly than in 
any poet this sick' the old Oriental hards. We call 
him forndess, ehnotie, amorphous, c'te., heeausc' lu' 
makes no appeal to our modern highly stimulated 
sense' of art or arlifieial form. We must di.serimi” 
nale this from cnir sense' of powe'r, our se'iise of life, 
otir se'iise of he'duty, of the' snhlime*, of the all, 
which eU'arly Whitman would re'aeh and move. 



<lo wilhoul. soiiu' kind of form ? .sonic consisicnl and 
adciiualc vi'hlclt' of t'xpri'ssion ? lint Whil man’s 
form is not, what is cnllcil arlistii’, li<'catis<> it is not 
brought within tlu' rules of the prosodienl system, 
and does not appeal to our .sens<‘ of tiie eonseiously 
.sliapcd and etillivali'd. It is essentially tlu‘ pro.si^ 
form lu'i^htened and intensiiu'd hy a dta'p, strong, 
lyric, and proplu'tie note. 

The bonds and shackles of rej^ular ver.st'-foriu 
Whitman threw oil*. 'Fids eour.si' .seeiiu'd to he de¬ 
manded by the .spirit to which he lia<l dedicated 
himself, - ■ the spirit of ab.solute mieonstraint. 'I'he 
restrictions and hampi'rings of the seholastie forms 
did not seem to be eonsislent with this spirit, which 
he ideutilied with dmnoerney and the Nmv World. 
A poet who sets out to let down the bars (witv- 
where, to remove veils and obslru('tion.s, to emulate 
the freedom of tlu' ('lemeiital forces, to etfu.se always 
the atmosphere of ojien-air growths and objects, to 
be as “regardless of ob.servation " ns the proee.s,s(\s 
of nature, will not he apt to take kiiully to any 
arbitrary and artificial form of (‘xpression. 'rhe 
c.s.sentially prose form which Whil man ehost* is far 
more, in keeping with the .spirit and aim of his work 
than any eonvenlioual melrieal .sy.slem could have 
been. Had be wrought solely a.s a eonseious artist, 
aiming at the etfeet of finely chiseled forin.s, ho 
would doubtless have eluwen a differ a t m •< iiu i. 



Whilniiin llinnv lums(‘ir willi love and cnlliu- 
siasm upon lliis p;r<‘al, crude, sec'lluu^, uiulerialislic 
Anu'nean world, d'he (pu'sliou is, Did lu' nia.sler 
il ? Is he ad<'(|ual<‘ lo ahsorh and digest i|. ? Do('S 
he inak(‘ luan-sluir of il ? Is it j)las|ie in his hands? 
I)()(‘.s h(' slamp il. wilh lus own iniai^e? I do not 
ask, Dot'S lu' work il. up inlo what art' called arlisl.it! 
I’onns ? Dot'S ht' tnake il the tpiarry from whit'll 
he caret's slalut's t)r huiltls U'lnplt's? hecause evi- 
dt'ully ht' tiot's not tit) Ihis, t)r assunu' it) tit) it. He 
is t’t)nlt‘ul if lie prt'st'uls Anu*rica anti Iht' inotlern it) 
us as iht'V art' iuwrt)Uf>;hl inlo his own pt'rsonality, 
l)t)ut' t)f his hont' anti (It'sh of his (h'sh, t)r as char- 
at'ler, passit)n, will, uiolivt', conviclit)n. He wtmltl 
show Iht'iu suhjt't'lively and as liviiif^ impulses in 
himself. Of etmrse a great constructive, tlramalic 
poet likt' Siuikt'spt'art' wt)ultl havt' st)lvt'tl his prt)l)- 
It'iu in a. tlilft'rt'ul mnnnt'r, t)r thrt)ngh the t)hjec- 
livt', artistic porirnval of types and charat'lers. But 
the {)ot't anti proplu't of democracy anti t)f egt)tism 
shows us all things in anti lhrt)Ugh himself. 

Ills t'gt)tism, t)r cgt)t't'nlric nu'lhod, is Iht' funtla- 
nu'ntal fact al)t)ul. his work. It ct)lt)rs all ami dt'- 
tt'rmines all. d'he pt)t'ms are the tlirt'cl t)Ulgrowlh 
of the j)ersonalily t)f Iht' pt)t‘l; they are born di- 
rt'ctly upon the t'go, as il wt're, like the fruit t)f that 
lrt)pical Irt'c which grt)ws immetlialely upt)n the 



than that of inosl j>ot‘ls. Hr nrvrr tis away 

from hiiast'If into plt-UHanl with rntiriuK 

flowri'M of fanry or forms of art. Hr rarvrs lir 
.shape's nothing for its own sakr; tlirn* is little' iu 
llu' \ve»rk that c'an .stuiul on imlrpe'tuie'nt groumls as 
pure', art. Hi.s work is not mulrrlai made' prre'ions 
by e'lahoralion and finish, hut by its rrhilion to liim- 
self anel to llu' .soiire'e'S of life. 


K 

Whitman was rompedled to this tie'gntie)ti e>f t'X- 
triu.sir art by the presbleau hr hud sri brf«»re' himse'lf, 
— first, lo eireHiHC', to .sngge'.st, ralhe>r llenu hi finish or 
elabemites h'.ss ie) elispiay aeiy the*nu* eir theuight than 
“to bring the rcuelrr into llu* alinosphrrr of the 
Ihemu' or Ihenighl;” .se'e'omlly, to nuike' hi.s e>wn pt'r- 
.sonalily the ebirf farteir iji the volumr, <ir pmse'eit 
it .se) that the^ dominant impre'.ssiem shmdel nlwnvs 
be that of llm living, bre'uthing man as wr nu'rt him 
and sec him anel ftH'l him in life, ami ne've'r as w'c 
sec Kim anel fe'ed him iu beve)ks e)r art. — the' man in 
the form ami garb e)f aedunl, e'emeTrlr life', not n.s 
poet or artist, Init simply as man. I'hi.s i.s douhl- 
less the iTU'aning of the ve'.stk'ss atid (‘oalh'ss porfrnit 
of himself prefixed to the (erst isseie of the* “ I .eaves,” 
to which I have referrt'el. 'I'lns T)or!rait is .symboli¬ 
cal of the whole attitude of tlie poet toward his 

eh 


very lUll<‘ lilrniry luilorin^r; it was a hint that he 
l){‘l()ng<'(l lo llic opcMi air, and came of the people 
and sjM)k(‘ in llM'ir s])iril.. 

It is iu‘\('r llu' Ihcnu' (roatod, but always the 
cliarfK'Icr ('xploibsl; m'v<‘r llio structure finished, 
but always lli<‘ plan sn^-^^n'slcd; mwer the work ac¬ 
complished, blit always the impulse imparted, — 
frci'dom, jaiwi'i’, growth. 

“Alloii.s ! \vc must not slop hero. 

Ilowrvrr .swis'l these laid-up stores, however convenient 
this dwelHiig, we cannot reinain here, 

Howi'ver sheltered this port, or how('V('r eulm these waters, 
we niiisl not anchor here, 

llowev<‘r weh'ome Ihi' hosjiilalily that surrmmds us we are 
permitted to reeinve it but a little while. 

‘'Allous! With power, lihiTly, the earth, the elements! 
Ihadtli, dedanee, gnyi'ly, self-esleeni, curiosity; 

Allons! from all formidns! 

From your fornmlus, () hul-i'yi'dand materialistic priests!” 

"rids mngnifieenl poem, “The Song of the Open 
Road,” i.s om* of tin' most signifieant in Whitman’s 
work. He takes the open road as his type, — not 
an <‘Tul in itself, not a ruHillmeut, but a start, a 
jounuw, a progression. It teaches him the pro¬ 
found lesson of reei'plion, “no preference nor de- 
iiink” nnd tie or hinder less m of liber V and 



affiiuirv liiu's, 

(Joitig \vlu*n* 1 list Jiiy <i\vri iiiaHlcr, anil iilj.stiluU', 
lasUMiiug lo olhrrs, utnl cofisiilrriiij' well vvliut lliny .say, 
raiisiiiff, rri’civiuj':. i’linlcnijilatiiif,'. 

(J<'ully, hut M-ith uiHlftiialilt' will, diM'^tin^' nnsidf nf llu^ 
]i<»1(1h llml wntihl luilii fiK*. 

“I inhalo {frnal liratif'hlM of air, 

The. caHt and llu* west are mine, and the north anti the 
aoulh an* mine." 

He will not rest with nrt, lu‘ will not n'sl with 
hooks, he will press las way Nlemllly towurd the 
largest freedom. 

"Only the kernel of every ohjeef tamrishes. 

Where is he who tears off tlu* husks fur you and me 
Where is he who undoes slratagtmis and cmvelopi'.s for 
you and me?" 

Whitman was not a IniiUler. If lie had the an’Iii- 
teetnra.1 power which the griuit poets hnveslmwiu 
he gave little proof of it. It was not nspiiret! by the 
task he. set before hiinself. llis book is not a tenv™ 
pie; it is awood, a held,a highway; vista, vista, every- 
where, -■ vanishing lights and shades, (ruths half 
disclosed, sueceHsions of ohjecl.s, hints, suggt'stions, 
brief pielures, groutis, voietvs, eonlrnsts, blendings, 
and, above all, the tonie cjuality of the open air. 


loaves, or a haiuirul oT sprays ^allu'rod in a walk; 
iiov(M‘ a ihou^dil. oandully oarvod, and appealing to 
our sense ol arl.islie form. 

'File main pocan of llu' lK>()k, Song of T\'Iy~ 

self,” is a, s<'ri(‘s of nllera,ne<\s, ('ja,<‘nla,l,ions, aposln)- 
’|)hes, eumneralions, assoeialions, pielures, }»arahles, 
incidents, suggestions, with little or no struelnral 
or logical coniu'ction, hnl all (“punialing from a, jx'r- 
sonalily whose pres('nc(' dominates the ])age, and 
whose <‘ye is ever nj»on ns. Without this vivid and 
intimale semse of tlu' man hack of all, of a sane 
and powi'rfnl spirit sustaining ours, the pi<'ce would 
he wild and iiu’Jioatc^. 


XI 

''Phe reader will h(‘ sure to dmuand of Whitman 
a,mpl(' eomp(Misalit»n for tlu* ahsi'iice from his work 
of lhos(' things which curn'iit poets give us in such 
full measun*. Wlu'ther or not tin* compensation is 
ample, wlu'ther tlu* music of his verse as of winds 
and waves, IIh* long, irn'gular dithyramhic niove- 
nu'ut, its lliiid and tonic (‘haract<T, the vastness of 
conct'{»lion, tlu* large*, hihlical sp(*(‘eh, the surging 
cosmic (*nmtitm, tlu* vivid personal pre.senee as of 
tin* living man looking into your eye or walking 
hy your side*, wlu'tlu'i* all llu'se* things, the re*- 
fre'shing (juality as of " harsh .salt spray” whie-h the 



luilurc'-jxK'ls, Imt Ix'ca’tisc’; lie ha.s the quality 
t)f (hiujjjs in Ihe opi'ii air, the qiialily of the mi- 
houHial, till' nnlaiiied, llu* (‘h'liuailul and a])()ri|j;inal. 
1I(‘ pleasc's and he olfi'iids, tlu' smiu' way thing.s at 
larfi;<' do. He has llu‘ brawn, the indilb'reiiee, the 
rudeness, llu* virility, the coarseness, — something 
gray, unprononnet'd, ehMiuaital, about him, the ef- 
feel of mass, si/,(‘, dislanee, flowing, vanishing lines, 
neutral spaces, something informal, multitiidi- 
nons, and proei'ssional, • something regardless of 
eritii’ism, that maki's no bid for our applause, not 
ealeulat(‘d iustanliy to please, unmindful of details, 
prosaic if W(‘ inaki' it so, eomnion, luair at hand, and 
y(‘t that ])rovok(‘s thought and stirs our emotions in 
an unusual ch'gree. 'Flu'long lists and catalogues of 
objects and semu's in AVhitinan, that have so excited 
lh(' mirth of tlu' eritii-s, ari' oiu' jilutsc' of his out-of- 
doiu's eharaeti'r, - a multitude of eonerete objects, a 
grov(', a ihiekc'l, a ru'hl, a. stri'teh of beach, - evi'ry 
obji'ft sharply (h'fined, but no attiaiipt at logical or 
artistic scspa'iico, the etleet of the whole informal, 
multitudinous. It may Ix' obj(‘eted to these pages 
that, they consist of a mass of (U'tails that do not 
make a, picture. But eviay liiu‘ is a picture of a sc'cne 
or an obje<*t, Whitman always lurps up the ruove- 
imait, he mwi'r jiausi's to (h'seribi'-, it is all action. 

Passing from such a poet as '‘IVnnv.son to Whit- 

lu rwirin /•/! irUf>r!nr_ 


men anti woiihmu tail into tin' slrt'cl, or upon tho 
beat'll, tir uptm the hill, tir untft'r llit' niithiight stiir.s. 
We lose Hometlhng eertaiuly, but tlti ut' not j^iiin 
somelhinf? ulsti? Dti \xc luit ^nhn just what. Whit,- 
man bail in vit'W, namely, tliret-l etailaot with the 
eleine.nls in whieh are llu' stnures ttf tmr life nntl 
health? Dti we iu»t i^ain in st-ope anti power what 
we lose in art anti rt'hnenienl ? 

^riic title, “ Ix'ave.H tif (irass, ’* is full of meaning. 
What self-knowletlgt' nntl selbserutiny it implit's! 
The grass, jiert'imlnlly sprtiuting, univt'rsal, formlt'ss, 
common, the. alway.s sjireud feast tif the lu*rtls, tltiltetl 
with flowers, the ht'rbnge tif I lie earth, st» .sugge.s- 
live of the multitutlinous, lotisely aggregated, mu‘" 
laborated charaeltT tif the btitik; the lines springing 
directly out of the personality of llu' pot't, the soil 
of his life. 

“What is commonest, elu'iifiest, nearest, easiest is me," 

says the. poet, anti this turns out tt> he the ease. We 
only look to see if in the eommtm nntl tlu' ehenp 
he (liseloses new values ami new meanings, if his 
leaves of grass have the ohl freshness and milri" 
ment, and be not a mere paintt'tl greenness. 

“The pure eonlrallo sings in the organ loft. 

The carpenter dresses his plank the Itmgue of his ftirts* 
plano whistles its wilt! awH'utling lisp. 


flH'ir 'rhiinksffiviiij;jf dimuT, 

dlio pilt»l S('ii',('S lli<^ —he heaves down with a 

siroii^f arm, 

'The malt' slaialM hra(re<l in liu* whale-boat-—lance and 
harpoon are nauly, 

d’he (hiek-shoofer walks by silent and eanlious stretches, 
'^riu' deaeons are onlaim'd with erosscal hands at the altar, 
d’lu' spinnin|.i"fd>’l i’<'li’eu,lH and advances to the hum of the 
big whet'l, 

T'he farmer slops by llu' bars, ns he walks on a First Day 
loaft', and looks at fin* oats and ry(\ 
d'he; lunali<' is earric'd at last to the asylum, a confirmed 
eas(', 

He will iievcT sle<'p any more as he did in the cot in his 
mother’s Ix'droom; 

d'he jour printer with gray luaul and gaunt jaws works at 
his case. 

He turns his tpiid of tobaec(), while his eyes bhirr with the 
mannHeri|»t; 

The malfornn'd limbs an' tied to the anatomist's table. 
What is removed drops horribly in a pail; 
d'he (piadroon girl is sold at llu* stand ■“ the drunkard 
nods by the bar-room stove, 

The machinist ntlls up his sleeves ™ the policeman 
lrav<*ls his beat the gate-keeper marks who pass, 
The young A'llow drives the ('xpress-wagon — I love him, 
though 1 do not know him, 

The half-breed straps on his light bools to compete in the 
race. 


HoiiK' on llu’ir nllt'S, souk' sit on logs. 

Out from llu' crowil sfopH ihc nmrksmnu, tukos his po,si» 
lion, h'vi'ls his pii'cc; 

'riic groups of iU'\vly-(’omi' ('lulgnuih i'ovit the wharf or 

As llie woolly-pati'H hoe in the sugar (lehl, llu* ovc'r.si'i'r 
views Ihi'in from liis saddle. 

The bugle eulls in the hall room, (he genllemeu run 
for tlieir partners, the (huieers how to ea<'h 
other, 

The youth lii's awake in tlu' eedar-roofed garret, and harks 
t() the musical rain, 

The. Wolverine sets traps on the creek that helps fill the 
Huron, 

The reformer aseends the platform, he spouts with his 
inoulli and nosi', 


Seasons pursuing each other, llu' plougher ploughs, the 
mower mows, and the winter grain falls in the 
ground, 

Off on the lakes the pike-tisluT watches and waits hy the 
hole in the fro'/.eu surhu'e. 

The stiimpH stand thick routnl the t'lenring. the sipiatter 
strikes deep with his a\e, 

Idalhoatmen make fast, lovvanls dnsk, near the eottou" 
wood or pekan-tree.H, 

Coon-seekers go liirongh the regions of the lied Uiver, or 
through those drained hy IheTenne.s.st'e, or through 
those of the Arkansas, 




1 orcluvs siiiiu' 111 UK' (Uiriv luiu, lumg.s on uie i-naualioocue 
or Allanmluiw, 

I’ulriarcli.s sil ul supper with sons and jifnindsons and great- 
grandsons around lliein, 

In walls of adobe, in <‘a.nva.s tents, n'si Inmlers and trap-" 
pers after their day’s sport, 

'I'lie eily sli'i'ps ninl the <'ountry sh'eps, 

'I'lu' living .sle<'j) for llu'ir lime, the dea<l sleej) for llieir 
time, 

'Dk' o]<] husband sh'i'ps by bis wife', and llie young lius- 
baiid sle-eps by ids wife'; 

Aiul these' euK' anel all le'iul inwarel te) nu', ami 1 U'lul oul- 
wnrel to tbe'in, 

Anel sne’h as it is tei be' of llu'Se', meire or less, 1 am.” 

Wlial is this hul lufls anel liissoe'ks of grass; 
not liranching tree-s, nor ye'l, seimetldug framed 
anel de'flly pul leige'lber, hul a succession of simple 
ibings, eihje'e'Is, ae'lions, jK'rsons; lianelfiils of native 
greiwlhs, a slre'le-li eif prairie' eir savanna; no compo- 
silieui, no arlislie' wbeiles, ne) logical se'ejue'ucc, ycL all 
^•ilal anel re'al; je'ls e»f warm life' llial. sliool and play 
eive'i’ Ibc surface eif cemU'inpeirary Anu'rica, and that 
the' ])e»e'l usc's as the slulf emlof which to weave Ihe 
song of hitnse'lf. 

d'his simple tiggre'galiug or caltdoguing style as 
il has Ix'cn calh'd, tuiel which eifle'u eiecurs in Ihc 
” Ix'avt'S,” has hc'e'U much e'riliciscel, hut it se'cius to 
me in fx'rfcct kc(’])ing in a work Hint docs not aim 



of a nuur.s liiV and charae'le'r in itniuani Nt'eaifs and 
and ttJ ^.|ln^v hnw all tjafnrr Itanis inward in 
him and Im nntward In it. Whitman sjinwrrs, tlu' 
olonumt.s of Ainnric'an lilV njam ins rcade'r tmlil, so 
iosjX'ak, liis mind is elrt‘Jir!u*tl with flnan, hut never 
pjroups llu'in inln paUerns tt> tiekh' his senst' of 
form. It. is ehari'ed that Ins metiimi is itjarlislie, 
ami it is .so in a sens«>, imt it is the Whitman art, 
and has its own vnlne in !n‘s work. < hdy the artist 
inslinet eoulil prompt to this Mieeessit»n of one liiu' 
genre word painting. 

But. this is md tlu‘ way of tin' great artists. Xo, 
1ml it is W’hilman’s way, and thes«' things liave a 
certain artistic value in hi.s work, a work that pro- 
fes.Hcdly aims to ty[»{fy Ins country and times, the 
vahie of multitude, pna’cssiotts, muss iuiivement.s, 
and the gathering logtdluT of elements and forces 
from wide areas. 


xm 

Wliilinuu’s relation to art, then, is primary and 
.fundamental, just as. his relations to ndigion, to 
culture, 1,0 polities, to demoeraev, art* primary and 
fundamental, through Ids ertudion, hi.s s<ml, afid 
not merely through his to(ds. his intelUsd. His 
artistic f’on.seitmce is (juiekly revc‘al<*d to any stntreh- 
ing irujuiry. It is .seen in his purpose' to ennve'v 
his messawe Iv sinoft'.Mtim i ml fit* }i« 


and ninanin/jf an* (‘uvclopial in liis <’r<)wdo<i, 
concn'ln, and ortcn lurl)id('nl pagcH, as science is 
enveloped in nainre. He has a profound elliie, 
a profound nu'taphysic, hul they are not forrnu- 
I'lted; llu'y an* vilai in his pages as hearing or 
eyesiglil. 

VVIiilnuin studied t'lfecls, and shaped his means 
to his ('11(1, W('ighing values and sulxirdinaling parts, 
as only (lie great artist dot's. !Ie knew the power 
of wtu’ds as ft'W know tlu'ui; he knew the value of 
vista, pei‘speeliv(', vanishing lights and lines. He 
knew how t(» make his words itch at your ears till 
ytm understood tlu'Ui; how to fold up and pul away 
in his st'iilt'net's meuniiig.s, glimpses, that did not 
al first rt'veal Iht'iiist'lves. ll is only the W'ork of 
the great ert'alivt' artist that i.s pervaded by will, 
and that enuinat(‘s directly and inevitably from the 
pt'r.sonalily of Iht' man himself. As a man and an 
Anu'riean, Whitman is as elo.sely related to his 
work as /I'isehylus to his, or Dante to his. 'Fhi.s is 
ahvays a suprt'tiu' te.st, tin* elosenes.s and vitality 
of the relation of a man tci his work, (lould any 
one else have done it ? Is it tlu' general intelligcmee 
that .speaks, the culture and refinement of the age? 
(»r have we a new revelation of life, a new mind 
and soul ? 'TIk' I(‘.ss('r jioc'ls .sustain only a secondary 
relation to llu'ir works. It i.s other poets, other 
llu‘ T\f nf l!w> Ki'l flit' forms, tluit; 



as 1U‘ cuiis uu'iu. uir inn* iuunuij^ nms tu uu’ sen- 
hMvet's, !lu‘ luos<' tlii’fads <»f the tturavt'led 

or unknltlcd tlirtaids niul ara all wtdl con- 

sid(‘r(‘d, and uix‘ oiu* p!uis4‘ of !us arl. He s<‘eks his 
ellVets lluis. 

IHs nu'tlaal is indirts’t, nlle^^urienl. and tdlipl{<'al 
to an nmisnul <le^r(‘e; often u enrions suspension 
and wilhlioldinj^ in a staletnent, a Miirf^ostivi* ineoin- 
pU'loness, holli ends of Ins thonidd, as it winx', left, 
in llie air; somednu's llu* sudslanlise, sonu'liines 
the noiniiudivts is wanlinit, and all for a purpose, 
d'he. poet, sonu'where .speaks of his utt<'ranee a.s 
“prophelie sereaJus.” 'I'ln* prophetie element is 
rarely ahsent, the voiei* of one er^in^f iti the Nvilder- 
ness, only il is a more jocund aiul reassurini^ cry 
than Nve are used to in prophecy. 'The forlhrij^lit- 
ness of nllerance, tlu‘ projt'ctih* force of {'xpressuiu, 
the eonslanl. appeal to \inseen law.s niul jauvers t)f 
the great j>roplu'tie stalls, is iu‘re. 

Whilnian is poetic in the .saint' way in whtcli he 
is democralie, in the .samt' way in which he is re> 
ligiouH, or American, or modern, not hy wonl 
merely, Imt hy deetl; mil hy Iht* extrinsic, hut hy the 
inlrinsie; not hy art, hut hv life. 

I am never tired of saying that t«> put great per“ 
sonal (|ualilieH in a poem, or other lih'rary work, not 
formulated or thdaelienlly stated, hut in tone, man¬ 
ner, altitude, breadth of view, Jove, eJiarity, good 



So Jjul, llu‘y ur(' a possassioii to llie race forever; 
lliey grow and bear fruit ])ereimia]ly, like the grass 
and the trees. And .shall it be said Quit the poet 
who does this has no worthy art? 

XIV 

Nearly all modern artificial products, when com¬ 
part'd with tlu' ancit'id, are eharaclerized by greater 
iiu'chanical (inish and precision, dan we say, there¬ 
fore, tlu'y are more artistic? Is a gold coin of the 
tinu' of Pt'i’ieles, so ruth' and siinph', less artistic 
than tlu' t'laboralt' coins of our own day? Is ,Tap- 
a.ne.se pottery, the glazing oflt'u ragged anti uneven, 
le.ss artistic than the highly fiuishetl work of the 
int)tk'rns ? 

Art' wt' tpiilt' sure, afit'r all, that what we call 
“artistic lorm” is in any high or fundamental sense 
artistic? .-Vrt' tlu' ])reeist', tht' regular, Iht^ mea¬ 
sured, tht' finislu'tl, tlu' symmetrical, indisj)ensable 
to tnir conception of art ? If regular extrinsic form 
and mt'usurt' anti proport it>n art' nect'ssary elements 
of the artistic, thtni gt'ometrical nt)wer-beds, and 
trees .st't in rows or trainetl to some fancy pattern, 
ought tt> plt'use the artist. But tlo they? If we look 
for the artistic in tlu'se things, then Addison is a 
gretdt'r artist than Sliakespt'art'. Dr. John.son .says, 
“ Addison speaks tiu' l;inguageof poets, anti Shake- 
tfiieare t)f men.” Which is rt'ulh'' the most artistic ? 



troui Uu‘ iiuiui. 

Toiuiy.son's fuiilllcss form and fini.sh an* not what 
slum]) him a p;r<‘ul artist. Hr would no douht he 
glad to g<'t rid of tlu'iii if hr roidd, at Irasl to kt‘rp 
Ihrm ill ahryuiirr and make thrm less obtrusive; 
he would giv(‘ anything for Ihr fnaaioin, rariiu's.s, 
and wildur.s.s of Shakrsprarr. But hr is not r(junl 
to these things. 'The rultun', Ihr rt'liuenuml, the 
prerisicav of a rtirrerl and uirrhuniral age hav<* sunk 
loo det'ply into his soul. Ih' has not llu' rourage 
or the spring to lei himself go as Siiak(‘sp<‘ure did. 
Tennyson, too, .speaks tin* lauguagi' of ports, and 
not of men; he .savors of the (lower garden, and not 
of the forest, 'rennv.son knows that lu* i.s an artist. 
Shakespeare, apparently, lu'ver hud surh a thought; 
he is intent soh'ly upon holding tin* mirror up to 
nature. I'ennyson Uvetl in an ugt' of eritieism, and 
when the poets loved potdry mon* than lluw did 
life and things; Shakespeare, in a more virilt* lime, 
and in “the full stream of the worhl.” 

“Leaves of (Irass” is not .self advertised as a 
work of art. d'he author had no tliought that you 
should lay down his hook and .say, “ What a great 
artist!’* “What a master workman!” Uv wonld 
rather you should say, “ Wluil a great man 1 " “ What 
a loving comrade!” “What a real (hniioerat!” 
“What a healing and helpful force!” He w’ould not 
have you admire his iioetrY’. he would have vou 



filled with l.h('. hivalh of n, new and lar^n^r and saner 
life; lit' would 1 )C a leacher and trainer of men. 

Idle love of the precise, the exact, the nietliodical, 
is cliaracU'ristie. of an af>;e of maelhnery, of a com¬ 
mercial and indnslrial afi;(‘ lik<‘ ours. These thinfj;s 
are indisjxmsahle in I hi' mill and eonnlinpf-house, 
but why should we insist upon them in poetry? 
Why shoidd w<‘ cling lo an arbitrary form like the 
sonnet ? Why should we insist upon a perfect rhyme, 
as if it was a cog in a, wheel ? Why not allow and 
even welcome tlu' freedom of lialf-rliymes, or siig- 
gestive rhynu's ? Why, anyway, fold bacik a sen- 
ienee or idea to get it into a prescribed arbitrary 
form ? Why should we call this vtu’se-tinkc'ring ami 
verse-shaping art, when it is only artiliceP Why 
should we call the man who makes one pretty con¬ 
ceit rhynu' with anolluu' prtdfy conceit an artist, and 
(hmy llu' l('rm lo llu' man whose sc'iitenees pair with 
great laws and forc(\s ? 

Of course it is much (‘usier for a poet to use the 
regular verst' forms and vt'i’se language than it is lo 
{lispenst' with them; that is, a much less poetic cap¬ 
ital is reijuirt'd in the former ease lhan in the latter, 
'^rhe slock forms and the stock language count for 
a good (had. A very small amount of original tahmt 
may cut (juitean imposing figure in the robes of the 
gr(ud. maslers. Uecpiire Ihe poet lo divest himself 
of them, and lo sneak in Ihe language of men and 



Wlillnian was afraid of wliat lit* <'allo(l tlu* hcaidy 
dis('ast‘. Ho ihoii^dil a pot't of tla* first ordor shoidd 
1 )(^ spariii^^ of iln' direct use of the }t(‘autiful, as Na- 
iur(‘ hers('ir is. His aim should lu‘ lar^u'r, and Ix'auty 
siiould follow and ni)t haul, 'I'lu' poet sho\dd not, 
say to himself, '* < 'ome, I will maki' somethin|i: htuiu * 
iiful,” hut rather “ ! will make something true, and 
(jUU'keninf!;, and powerful. I will not tlta'ss my 
V(‘rse up in fiiu' words and i»relly faneii's, luit I w ill 
breathe' into it tlu' jj^rit and force' and adlu'sivene'ss 
of real Ihinj^s," Be'auty is tlu' llowerittf!; of lift' ami 
fecundity, and it must have d('e[) roe)t in the' non- 
beautiful. 

Beauty, as the innsti'r knows if, is a s)>irit and 
not an adornnu'nt. It is not nu'ri'ly akin to flowe'rs 
and gems ami rainbows: it is akin to flu' All. 
Looking through his eyes, you shall see* it in tlu' 
rude and the savage' also, in rocks and de'se'rts and 
ineaintains, in the' e’omnion ns we'll as in the' rare', 
in wrinkleel age ns we'll as in rosy youth. 

d'he ne)nd)e'a.ullful hohls the* weu'hl teigelhcr, holds 
life: le)ge'lhe‘r and uonrishe'S it, more' than the* be'au- 
tiful. Nature is be'autiful Imt'anse she' is .so much 
eksc first, - « ■ yes, and last, ami all the' time. 

"Keir the rnuglme'ss of tlu' e'artli and of man e'lielose's as 
miK'h as the ilelleale's eyf tlu* e-arth and of man, 
And neilliint!: erulure'.s hut iiersotuil (luulitie's.” 



more precious aiid Ionic thnii any special beauties 
we may elianee to iind llu're, —llowers, perfumes, 
sunsets,- -something lhat we cannot do without, 
llioiigh we enn do without these? Is it health, life, 
power, or what is it ? 

VVhal(wer it is, it is sonulhing analogous to this 
that we get in Whitman. I'here is little in his 
“Leavi's” that one would earc' to (piote for its mere 
beauty, though this element is tliere also. One 
may pluck a flowin' lu'ri^ and then^ in liis rugged 
landscapi', as in any other; but the (lowers are al¬ 
ways by llu' way, and ni'ver tlie main matter. We 
should not miss them if (hey wi'ri' not tlu're. What 
delights and invigorates us is in the air, and in the 
look of things. Tlu' (lowi'rs are like (air wild blos¬ 
soms growing under gianit tr('('s or amid rocks, 
never the camellia, or tuberose of the garden or hot¬ 
house', • sonu'thing rud(' and bracing is always 
])res<'nt, always a bn'ath of the untamed and abori¬ 
ginal. 

Whitman’s work gives n'sults, and never jiro- 
cesses. ’’I'lu're is no n'turu of tlu' mind upon itself; 
it descc'iids constantly njion things, persons, reali¬ 
ties. It is a rushing stn'uin whit'h will not slop to 
be analyml. It has bei'u urgi'd that Whitman docs 
not giv(' tiu' ])ur(‘ly inti'lh'ctual satisfaction that 
would s('em to be warrnntc'd by his menial grasp 
and p('ncl.ralion. No, nor llu' u'slhelic satisfaction 



Vvoll, lie (lid iioi i>n>nii.s(' .saciMacnnn m anyimn|.j, 
Imt only to pul us <n\ llu' roat! t<> satiNfarlion. His 
book, ho says, is not a h'Shoti," but it U*|s 

down llu' liars to a good Io^sdu, and that to nnolht'r, 
and every otu' to niiolla'r still. 

Let me n'pi'af llial the sharp, distinet intelleelual 
note- tile note of culture, books, {-lubs, etc., .such 
a.s we gel from ,so many modmi writers, you will 
not get from Whltmait. In my opinion, the note 
lie Houmls i.s d(‘eper and bt*tler than that. It has 
been eharg('(l by an unfriendly critic Hint he strikes 
lower than tlu' inlt'lUn't. If it is meant by tliis tliat 
he mksHe.s the inl(‘llecl, it is not true; lie .stimulates 
the iutelU'ct as few poets do. He .strikes lowin’ 
beeauHC he Htrik(‘s farther. He sounds the note 
of (‘liaraeter, personality, volition, the note of pro- 
plu'cy, of (hnnoerney, and of love. Uc .seems un- 
inU'Ue('lunl to an abiuirmnlly iniclleetmil age; he 
vscem.s uupoi'tic to a taste formed upon poeti<’ tid- 
bila; he Heinn.s irreligimi.s lii standards founded 
Uj)on the old models of devotional piety; In* .stsnn.s 
di.sorderly, incoherent to nil petty thund) and fin 
ger mea.suremeuts. lu his iileus and convictions, 
Whitman was a modern of the imnh'rn.s; yet in hi.s 
type, hi.s ta,Hl(*s, liis fnnduim'iilnl mak«' up, he was 
primitive, of an ('arlier rne<' and age, before, ns 
.Emerson sugge.sts, the gods had cut Man up into 
men, with .special tahmt.s of oni' kind tir another. 



Take any of Whitman’s irregular-flowing lines, 
and clip and trim them, and compress them into 
artificial verse forms, and what have we gained to 
make up for w^hat we have lost? Take his lines 
called “Reconciliation,” for instance: — 

“Word over all beautiful as the sky, 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in 
time be utterly lost. 

That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly 
softly wash again, and ever again, this soil’d world; 
For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead ; 
I look where he lies white-faced and still in the coffin — 
I draw near. 

Bend down, and touch lightly with my lips the white face 
in the coffin.” 

Or take his poem called “ Old Ireland: ” — 

“Far hence amid an isle of wondrous beauty. 

Crouching over a grave an ancient sorrowful mother, 
Once a queen, now lean and tatter’d, seated on the ground. 
Her old white hair drooping, dishevel’d, round her shoul¬ 
ders. 

At her feet fallen an unused royal harp. 

Long silent, she, too, long silent, mourning her shrouded 
hope and heir, 

Of all the earth her heart most full of sorrow because 
most full of love. 


153 



Yoli ntn'tl ('roiu'li llK'n* no on Un* t'oid groinni wilh 

fon'lK'iuI Ix'lwofu yotir knoc'i. 

Oh, you tu'od insl sit tlu'i'c voilM in your old white hair so 

<li.Hlu‘V('rd. 

h'or know you the one you ruourii is not in tliiil |!:rav(', 

It WHS an illusion; the sun you lov<'d was luH really d('ii(l, 
'riie Lord is not dead, he is risen ngnin youn^I and strong 
in anotluT etaintrv, 

Kvon wldh' you wept then* hy your fallen harp hy thn 
grave, 

Wliatyon w<‘pt for was (rniislntt'd, pass'd from the grave, 
The wiads favor’d ami the sea suil'd i(. 

And now willi rosy mid new hiood, 

IVIove.s to-day in a n<*w eonntrv," 

Or lake Ihene lines from “('hildrmi of Adam;'* - 

“I heard you sohmia-sweet pipes of tin* organ as last Sun¬ 
day morn I pass’d tin* elmreh. 

Winds of autumn, us 1 walk’d (he wsmxIs at dm-k 1 Inainl 
your loug-sliH'leh’d sighs up aliove so mournful, 
Iheard the perfeel Italian li'Uor singiugat the opera, I !u ard 
llie sojirano in the mi«lst of llieijuartet singing; 
Heart of my love! yon. too, I h<‘ard murnmring low 
Ihrough one of the wrists around my head. 

Heard the pnl.se of you, when all was still, ringing little 
hells last night under my ear.” 


Put such things a.s the.si*, or in fuel any of I lie (loems, 
in rhymed and tnea.sured vvrsi% and you lieiLdden a 



cuituiii lii iiic lu^iiiy wruuj^UL, Llie 

cimiiiiigly devised; but: we los(^ jiisl; wliat llic poet 
wanted to preserve at all hazards, — vista, imeon- 
straint, the elVeet of the fixHveareerin^ forces of 
nature. 

1 always think of a re^ndalion verse' form as' a 
kind of corset which does not iniieh disp;nise a good 
hgnre, though it certainly hampers it, and which is 
a great help to a ])oor (ignre. It covers np defi.- 
eieneie's, and it n'slrains exuberances. A personality 
like. Whitman can wear it with ease', and grace, as 
may be se'e'ii in a fe'W e)f his mine)r poems, but for 
my part 1 like him bc'st wilhemt it. 

xvir 

ITe)W we'll we kne)W the language e)f the eonven- 
tiema.l ])eH'tie'! In this language, the language of 
nine te'nths e)f e'urrent poetry, the winel ce)mes up 
out e)f the south anel kisse's the rose’s erimseni 
me)Ulh, or it e'onu's e)ut e>f the wexxl anel rumples 
the ])oppy’s hood. Morning e'ome's in gliste;ning 
.saneluls, ami lie'r foe)lsle'ps are je'we'lt'el with flowcms. 
ICve'rything is be'eh'e'kt'd anel be'jt'we'le'd. Nollnng 
is tiaily se'e'ii e)r truly re'porfe'el. It is an attempt to 
paint the world be'autibd. It is not be'autiful as it 
is, and we must de'e'k it end. in the e‘e)le>rs e)f the 
faTiey. Now, 1 do ne)l. want tlu' world ])aint('el for 
me', I want the' gra.ss gre'e'ii e)r bre)wn, ns the ('ase 
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p()eli<‘ ('hiplrap. Wluii I waul is to sta* tlu'si' thin|fs 
spin arauiul a i)r float on tlu' cnriviii of 

an oinoliou, as llu'v always tlo in real ptu'trv. 

lUauily always follows, nevt'r loads Uie great 
poet. It arises onl of llie interior snh.slunee and 
stnielnn^ of his work, like the bloom of luaillh in 
the eh('eks. 'The young po<'t thinks to win Ihaiuly 
by (lireet and persisUsil wooing of Inw. Ib' has not 
learned yet that she (-oines unsought to the truthful, 
the brave, the lu'roie. Let luin think sonu' great 
Ihought, experieiKH' some noble impulse', give him- 
vself with love to life ami reality about him, and 
Beauty is already his. Slu' is llu' reward of noble 
deeds. 

xvin 

The modern stamlard in art is becoming more 
and more what has la'en e'alh'd the eanoii of the 
charaeteristie, as dislinguisheel from the (Iree'k or 
classic canon of formal beauty. It is tliis canon, as 
l^rofesHor Triggs suggests, that we are' to apply to 
Whitman. Dr. Johnson had it in mind wlu'u he 
wrote thus of Shakc'spc'ure: 

“The work of a corred and regular wrili'r is a 
garden accurately formed and diligently planted, 
varied with shades and scented with flowi'rs: the 
composition of Shakespt'are is a forest in wlu<*h 
oak.s extend their branches, and pines tower in the 



blcs, ana sometimes giving slielter to myrtles and to 
roses; filling the eye with awful pomp, and gratify¬ 
ing the mind with endless diversity.” 

Chissie art holds to eertain fixed standards; it 
seeks formal Ix'auty; it holds to order and propor¬ 
tion in external ])arts; its ideal of natural beauty is 
the well-ordered jiark or grove or flower-garden. It 
has a horror of the wild and savage. Mountains 
and forests, and ternfiests and seas, filled the classic 
mind with terror. Not so with the modern roman¬ 
tic mind, which finds its best stimulus and delight 
in free, unhanqx'red nature. It loves the element of 
mystery and the suggestion of uneoutrollable power. 
The modi'rn mind has a sense of the vast, the in¬ 
finite, that the (Ireek had not, and it is drawn by 
informal beauty more than by the formal. 


XIX 

It is urg<Hl against Whitman that he brings us 
the materials of jioetry, Imt not poetry: he brings 
us th(‘ marble: block, l)ut not the statue; or he 
brings us the brick and mortar, but not the house. 
Ibdse or su])<‘r(icial analogii's mislead us. Poetry 
is not souH'lhing made; it is .something grown, it 
is a vital union of lli(‘ fact and the s])irit. If the 
verse awakiuvs in us the poetic thrill, the material, 
whatever it be, must have been touched with the 
transforming sjurit of pix'sy. Why does Whitman's 



by Iho ])()<‘lic spint. A pod may hrm^ liH' raw ina- 
torial of pcx'lry in llu' scn.so lhal lie may bring [lie 
raw material of a gold coin; Ihc stamp and form 
you give it does not add to its valm*. It is doubtful 
if any of Wliitinan’s ulteranei's could lx* worked up 
into what is calk'd ]KX'trv without a distinct loss 
of poetic value. What they woidd gain in finish 
they would lose in sugg('stivdu*ss, 'This word “ sug- 
gesliveness” affords oiu' of the keys to Whitman. 
The objection to him I havi' bec'U eonsiik'ring 
arises from the failure of the critic to .se<‘ and appre¬ 
ciate his avowaxl purpose to make his page fruit¬ 
ful in ])oetie suggestion, ratlu'r than in samph's of 
poetic elahoratioji. “1 finish no specinu'us,” he 
says. “I shower tlu'ui by exhaustlcss laws, fn'sh 
and modern continually, as Nidure does.” Ih* is 
quite eonteni if he awaken the poetic emotion with¬ 
out at all satisfying it. He would hnv<' yon mon* 
eager and hungry for pcx'try wlu'u you had finished 
with him than wlu'u you lx*gan. II<‘ brings tlu* 
poetic stimulus, and brings it in fulh'r numsun' than 
any eonteinporary jxx't; and tliis is (mough for him. 

All eminent musii'ian and composer, tlu' lalc' Dr. 
Hitter, told me that reading ” Lenvt's of (Irass” 
excited him to eouiposiliou as no otlu'r pix'trv did. 
Tennyson left him pn.ssive ami cohl, but Whitman 
set his fingers in motion at onec", h(‘ was .so fruit¬ 
ful in Iheme.s, so .suggeHliv<‘ of new harmonit'.s and 
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1,0 follow tlu'ui u}). 'Tliis is cxnclly wliiU, Whitnmn 
wjuitod to <lo. II. <k*(iiios his atliliule toward poetry, 
toward })liiloso|)hy, toward religion, — to su^^est 
and set fjjoin^, lo arous<': iinanswerahle (jiiestions, 
and lo bract' you to nu't'l, llu'in; to brin^ tlu' ma¬ 
terials of jXK'lry, if yon will have it so, and leave 
you to inakt' llit' ])0('ni; to start trains of thon^hl, 
and l('a,ve you lo ])nrsue tlu' fli^ijlit alone. Not a 
thinker, st'veral critics havt^ urf!;('d; no, but the 
ea.us(' of Ihoug'hl in ollu'rs lo an unwonled de|^reo. 
“AVlu'lher you agree with him or not,” says an 
Australian t'ssayist, “he will sling you into such an 
anguish of ihought as must in llu' end be bene¬ 
ficial.” Il nialU'i's lillle to him wlu'lher or not you 
agrt'e with him; what is important is, that you 
should Ihink llu' mailer out for your.st'lf. He pur¬ 
posely avoids hemming you in by his coiu'lu.sions; 
h(' would h'ad you in no direclion but your own. 
■‘Once mort' I charge you give play to your self. 
I chargi' you h'avt' all fret', as I have h'ft idl free.” 

No Ihought, no jihilosophy, no miisie, no poetry, 
in his jiagt's; no, it is all character, impulse, ('ino- 
liou, suggt'slion. But tlu' I rut' rt'adt'r of him expt'- 
rit'iict's all Iht'st' things: he I'mtls in his ])ages, if ht' 
knows how to look for il, a jirofoimd metaphysic, 
a profound ellue, a ]»rofound a'stlu'lit", a theory 
of art and pot'lry which is never staled, but only 


good uiid evil ; a viow of cliaraolor nud conducl; a. 
llu'ory of llu‘ slutt' aad of {tolilics, of llu' rolalioii 
of th(' soX(\s, ole., lo givi' ainplt' food for tlumghl 
and spoculntion. 'I'Ik' llogolian philostjpliy is in tin* 
“ Lca,V(‘s” as vilal as llu* rod oorjin.soh's in I In* Idood, 
so much is iinplit'd lhal is not slalod, lad only sag- 
gcslod, as in Nature herself, 'i’he really \asl eriidl- 
lion of the work is adroitly eoneealed, hidden lik<^ 
its pIiiloso[)hy, as a tree hides its roots. Headers 
should not, m>(‘d lo lu* told that, in the r(*gi«>n of art 
as of religion, tm'ulalily is not first, hut spiriluuUly. 
peraonalily, imagination; and that we do not ex- 
pcu!t a j)oc'L’s thoughts lo He upon his pages likt' 
boulders in the Hehl, but rather to show their pre¬ 
sence like elenunds in the. soil. 

“Lovo-1)11c1h, [)td before yon aad within yon, w hoever you 
are, 

Buds lo he nnfoldt'd on the old Ic'rms, 

Byon bring tin* warmth of llie.sun lo tlieia, lliey will open, 
and bring form, color, pc'rfmm* to yon, 

If you bt'eonn* the ulinu'iit and the wet. lliey will heennu* 
llower.s, fruits, tall hranelies and trees." 

The early r<‘eords and sacred books of most peo¬ 
ples contain Vvhal is called llie materials of poetry. 
The Bible, is full of siu’h materials. I'higlisli litera¬ 
ture shows many attmnpls tf) work this material up 

into T^Of'trv- but i Iwsivm witi n Imv td noi'l'o 


inndo 1.0 covc'r nH)r(^ siirl’uce, or it is mixed with 
some base mela.l. A reeenl Kn;j;lisli pi>et has at¬ 
tempted to work up the N(‘w IVslament records 
into po(‘lry, and Ihe n'sult is lor llie most part a 
thin, windy diluiion of llu* ori<;'ina,l. IT (lie rec*ord 
or h'fii'c'nd is full of poelie sn^pjc'shoii, lhal is ('iiongh; 
to ('lal)orale il, and (U'ck it out in poelie lineiy wilh- 
oiil loss of poelie value, is next to impossihkx 

d\) nu' llu' Arlhurian U'^ends as they are j^iven iu 
th(' old hooks an* more poi'lie, more stimulalin^ to 
the imagination. Hum they are after they have gone, 
through the vc'rhal upholsU'ring and poli.shing of 
such a. poet as Swinhuriu' or ('ven 'IVnnyson. '.riieso 
po(d.s add litll(‘ hut words and now('rs of fancy, 
and the heroi(' simplicity of the original is cpiite 
destroyed. 

XX 

No ('rilie of rej)ul(‘ has Ixa'ii more puzzled and 
mish'd hy this unwroughl character of our jmet’s 
verse than Mr. Kdmund (Josso, the Loudon poet 
and e.ssayist. Mr. (Jo,ss(' liuds Whitman only a ])o- 
huitiid or po.ssihle poet; his work is Uteralure iu the 
condiliou of proto|)lasin. lie is a maker of ))oeuis 
iu solulion; the slruelural chauige which should 
luiv<‘ cryslalli/.ed his fluid and hvming pagt's into 
forms of art luwer came. It dot's not occur to Mr. 
(«t)s.s(‘ It) impiirc wlu'lher or not .somelliiug like this 

hiw'n till' nui'I’s; it)lI'tUtoT). I'^t'rhaos 


as IMr. («()s.s(‘ says, now, alu'r lorly y<‘ars, shows no 
si^u of (lcc]inin|jf. !*('rbaj).s it W4is a lar}i;(', fn'sh 
supply of jxx'lic yoasl. llial llu* po('l nailly sou^^lil lo 
briiifi^ ns. lliulouhlcslly Whllman ninu'd lo ^iv(' his 
work jnsl lliis (Inid, ji^oncralivc' ([ualily, lo pul into it 
llio. V('ry basic ('KmiiciUs of life ils('If. lie fcaia'd lln^ 
“sLruclnral chan;^(‘" lo wlii<‘h Mr, (ioss(' rcb'rs; !h‘ 
knew il, was more or h'ss a. cbaiif^t' from lib* lo <l('al!i: 
the eoU juid not llu* cryslal; llu* leaf of f^rass, and 
not the ^('in, is tiu* ly[)(* of bis s<*nl(‘nccs, Ih* saeri- 
h(!cd fixed form; above all, did lu* slop shorl of lhat 
conseioiis inl.ellcclual ('laboralion so chara(*l('rlsli<* 
of later poetry, the lu'lh'r to ^iv(‘ llu* inipn'.ssion 
and Ihe slimnlus of cn'alive (‘lem(*nlal [)o\V(*r. Il is 
not to the ])oint lo urge* 11ml this is nol llu* m<*lhod or 
aim of other poets; lhal ollu*rs havt* us(*d llu* fixed 
forms, and found them plaslic juul vital in llu'ir 
hands. It was Whiluuui’s aim; these* w(*r<* the ef- 
feels lu* songhl. I think beyond do\d)t lhal lu* gives 
ns the im])re.ssi(m of somelhing dynamic, some¬ 
thing akin lo llu* vital fon’cs of llu* organic world, 
nmeh more dislinelly and fully than any oilier poet 
who has lived. 

Whitman alwjiys aimed to nuiki* his n*a<l(‘r an 
active* parln(*r with him in his poclic enlerprise, 
“ I s(*(*k l(*ss,” lu* says, “ to slate or display Jiny I lu*nu* 
or Ihongbl, and more lo bring yeni, re*ade*r, inlo llu* 
atinosplu're* of llu* Ihenu* or Ihouglil, llierc lo pur- 



Mr. (Jossc' ill a liillo allc'fjjory. “Every reader who 
eoiiK'S lo Wliiliiuui,” 111' says, “ starts upon an expe¬ 
dition to the virgin forest,. lie nuisi take his con- 
veuii'iiees with him. He will make of the excursion 
what, hi.s own Sjiirit. dietah's, (We ^^('iierally do, in 
such eases, Mr. (lo.ssi'.j Tlu're are solitudes, fresh 
air, roii^li landscape, and a well of water, but; if he 
wislu'S lo enjoy the. latter he nni.st brin^ his own 
cup with him.” This jihase of Whitman’s work has 
never heiui luon* eli'arly (Udlned. Mr. Closse niters 
it as an adverse eritieism. Il is true e.xposilion, how¬ 
ever we lake il, whal we p;el onl of Whilman (h'jiends 
.so lar^i'ly upon whal we briufif to liim. Headers 
will not, all /jji'l the sa-uie. We do not all get the same 
out of a walk or a mountain elimb. W(^ get out of 
him in projiortion lo the symjialhelie and interpre¬ 
tative poW(‘r of our own sjiirits. Have you the brood¬ 
ing, warming, vivifying luothi'r-mind ? '^riiat vague, 
elusive, ineominensnrable somelhinginlhe “ Leaves” 
that h'd Symonds to say llud talking about Whitman 
was like talking about lh(‘ universe,that .seems 
to ehallengi' our pursuit and (h'linition, that lakes 
on so many din’enmt aspi'ets to .so many diU’ereiit 
minds, it, siauns lo lx' this that has led Mr. (losse 
to persuadi' hiinsi'lf that tlu're is no rt'al Walt Whit¬ 
man, no man whom we can take, as we take any 
ollu'r figun* in literaluri', as an “entity of jiositive 
value and definite eharaeteristies,” but a mere mass 


pivssion (>r wh{ilov(‘r mood a])})rt>a('lu‘S il. Sloven- 
son (inds a Slovonsou in il, Mr. vSymomls finds a 
Synionds, Fmnn’son finds an Fnu'rson, ol(*. d'rnly 
may our pcxM. say, “ I contain nndtilud<‘s.” l!i wlial. 
ollu'r pocH. do tlu'S(‘ men, or others like tiu'm, find 
l:lu'ins<‘lv(*s ? 

Whilinan was a powerful soha'iil. undouhhally. 
ITe never hardens into anything likt* a sysltmi, or 
into mere int('ll('etual propositions. ()n<' of his own 
phrases, “the fluid and swallowing .soul,” is d(‘- 
Hcriplive of this trail, of him. ()n<‘ source* of his 
charm is, that we* e*aeii .see* some phase* of our.se*lvc‘s 
in him, a.s Mr. (io.s.se sugge'sts. .Vhejve all tlang.s 
is he potential and indiealive, hard of “flowing 
mouth and indiealive hanel.’* In his “ ln.se*riptions “ 
he .sfiys: — 

“I am a man whe), smuiteriag tdong without fully stop¬ 
ping, lurn.s a e*a.sual lot)k \jpoa you and lh(*n uv(‘rl.H 
lii.s face*, 

Ix'aving it le) you le) prove* and tle'fltu* it, 

Expe'cting the main lhing.s frenu you.” 

This willdu)lding anel half-a.ve'rt(*el ghun’itig, then, 
on the part of the pea'l, is delilx'rale* and e*nle*rs inle» 
the scheme of Ihe we)rk. Mr. (Jos.se would have* 
slmwn himself a souneler erilie* hael he* pe'iu'trale'd 
the poet’s purpo.se in this respect, ami shown 
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precedent, but when it violates its own principle, 
when it is not consistent with itself, when it hath 
not eyes to see, or ears to hear, or hands to reach 
what lies within its own sphere. Art, in the plastic 
realms of written language, may set its mind upon 
elaboration, upon structural finish and proportion, 
upon exact forms and compensations, as in archi¬ 
tecture, or it may set its mind upon suggestion, 
indirection, and the flowing, changing forms of or¬ 
ganic nature. It is as much art in the one case as 
in the other. To get rid of all visible artifice is, of 
course, the great thing in both cases. There is so 
little apparent artifice in Whitman’s case that he 
has been accused of being entirely without art, and 
of throwing his matter together in a haphazard 
way, — “ without thought, without selection,” with¬ 
out “ composition, evolution, vertebration of style,” 
says Mr. Gosse. Yet his work more than holds its 
own in a field where these things alone are supposed 
to insure success. Whitman covers up his processes 
well, and Imows how to hit his mark without seem¬ 
ing to take aim. The verdicts upon him are mainly 
contradictory, because each critic only takes in a 
part of his scheme. Mr. Stedman finds him a form¬ 
alist. Mr. Gosse finds in him a negation of all form. 
The London critic says he is without thought. A 
Boston critic speaks of what he happily calls the 
165 


WHYUtt Ul 111 inr» »wiiv, - > luiiuiuiu** 

piilscH lliiU; lift !Ui(I swny masses of concrch^ 

facts and inci(k'nls. Wlulman knew from f!u> slaii. 
tliatlicwould j)U/,z;l(‘and hadlc Ins erili<-s, and would 
escape from lluan lik(‘air wlien lliec fell, inosl, stin' 
they had Inni in llu'ir va'rhal lU'Is. So il has heen 
from ll>c. first,, and .so il. continues to he. ^Vitllout. om^ 
ihin^, he says, it. is usch'ss to naul him; and of wliat. 
that one lluiifi; maslful is, lu' fi;iv(\s oidy tlu‘ vafjfucst 
hint, only a “ si/j;ni(icai>t look.” 


XXI 

T may here notice two ohji'ctions to Whitman 
urged by Mr. vStedman, a critic for who.s(‘ opinion 
I have great r(\spect, and a man for whom I have a 
genniiu'. aih'ction. \\'ith all his houstcfl breadth and 
tolerance, AVhilnian, .says my fri<'ml, is narrow; ami 
with all his vaunted ('scap<' from llu' .shackhvs of 
ver.se form, he is a formalist: his “irregular, nian- 
neristic chant” is as much at tlu* cxtrcim* of artifi¬ 
ciality as is the sonm>l. d'h(‘S(‘ c(‘rtaiidy are faults 
that one does not readily a.ssociati' with tin* work 
of Whitman. But then I n'meniln'r that tin* k'n'iich 
critic, Scherer, charges ('arlylc, tin* ajatstle of the 
gospel of sincerity, with la'ing insineeia* and guilty 
of canting about cant. If Carlyle is insima'n*, 1 
thitdc it very lik('ly that Whitman may lx* narrow 
and hide-bound, ’'riie.se things are so much a mat- 


and breadtn, or little and big. All earnest, uncom¬ 
promising men are more or less open to the charge 
of narrowness. A man is narrow when he concen¬ 
trates himself upon a point; even a cannon-shot is. 
Whitman was narrow in the sense that he was at 
times monotonous; that he sought but few effects, 
that he poured liimself out mainly in one channel, 
that he struck chiefly the major chords of life. His 
“ Leaves ” do not show a great range of artistic 
motifs. A versatile, many-sided nature he certainly 
was not; a large, broad, tolerant nature he as cer¬ 
tainly was. He does not assume many and diverse 
forms like a purely artistic talent, sporting with and 
masquerading in all the elements of life, like Shake¬ 
speare; but in his own proper form, and in his own 
proper person, he gives a sense of vastness and 
power that are unapproached in modern literature. 
He asserts himself uncompromisingly, but he would 
have you do the same. “ He who spreads a wider 
breast than my own proves the width of my own.” 
“He most honors my style who learns under it to 
destroy the teacher.” His highest hope is to be the 
soil of superior poems. 

Mr. Stedman thinks he detects in the poet a 
partiality for the coarser, commoner elements of our 
humanity over the finer and choicer, — for the 
“ rough ” over the gentleman. But when all things 
have been duly considered, it will be found, I think. 



lU'H iUHl inui.s. ur uriiu l ui, luuurai 

j)or,S()ns, wlu‘r('V<T fouml. men and uoninn self" 
poisod, fully ('(|nij)j»cd on all sides; 

“I amioiiiici' a imlivitlual, fluid as Nature, <‘hn.st<s 
uffeelionnle, eoni|ia.ssi(iuat(‘, fully nrniM, 
Iauuouue(‘ a life Ihul shnll he eepious, velieiut'iit, .spiritual, 
bold.”" • 

and inueh inon' lo the sanu' <‘irc'et. 

“1 .say uourl.sli a great iiitelleet, a great l)ruiu: 

If 1 have* said anything lo the eoutrury, I hereby relrnel 
it.” 

Whilmau i.s a fornnilisi, just ns evtuy man wbo 
has a way of bi.s own of .saying and d<utig Hungs, 
no nuiLU'r how natural, is a ftjrtnalisl; but In* is not 
a .sli(‘kUT for form of any .sort. He lias bis own 
proper form, of course, wlueb he raiady dejmrts 
from. At oiu* (‘xlnaue of artilieiality Mr. .Stedrnun 
ajipnrenlly places llu* .soniu'l, 'This is an arbitrary 
form; its rules are iullexilde; it is stnuellung cut 
and .shaped and Titled together after a predeter¬ 
mined pattern, aiul to this exltmt is nrtifieial. If 
’VVlutman’.s irregularity was e(|uivll\ stmliet!; if it 
gave us the satne .stuisi* of soiuelhing eunuingly 
planned and wrought to a pnrli<’ular end, clipped 
here, curbed there, folded buck in this line, drawn 
out ill that, ami allaiuing lo a eertaiu nuadianieal 
proportion and balanee as a whole, then there 



svKMi IS i\()l me ease. VVlulman. dul not have, nor 
claim to Juive, the architectonic power of the great 
constructive poets. He did not build the lofty 
rhyui<\ He did not build anything, strictly speak¬ 
ing. He let hiiuscir go. Ih' naiiuMl his book after 
llui grass, which makes a carpet ovtir the earth, and 
which is a sign and a j)resencc rather than a form. 

xxii 

Whitman’s dch'cls flow out of his great qualities. 
What we might ('Xj)ecl from his size, his sense of 
mass a,ml multitude, would b(‘ an occasional cum- 
brousiu'ss, turgidity, uuwieldiiu'ss, incIlVclualness: 
what we might (‘xpect from his vivid realism would 
be an oc<‘asional ovcr-raidvuess or grossm'ss; from 
his bluntlu'ss, a rmh'm'ss; from his passion for 
country, a, little spn'ad-eagh'ism; from his masterly 
\isc of indir<‘clion, occasional obscurity; from his 
mystic idc'Ulilication of hims(‘lf with what is com- 
moiu'st, ch('ap('st, ncan'sl, a. touch at times of the 
vulgar and unworthy; from his trememlous practi¬ 
cal dcmocra(’y, a, bias at times toward too low an 
av(M'ag('; from his purpose “to ciruse egotism and 
show it underlying all,” may arise a little too much 
S('lf-asscrlion. ’'I'he pric(‘ paid for his stremious- 
iK'ss and ('arnestness will b(‘ a want of humor; his 
(h'lerminalion to glorify tlu' human body, as (»od 
made it, will bring him in collision with our notions 



organs and Hc'ls " illuslrioiis,” will rcsull in his being 
exeluded from good soeic'fv', his “lieroie nudilv” 
will 1)0 apl. lo S('l (he good dunu', lU'Ues lei I res, iiU 
a-shiver; his lieallhful eoarsein'ss and godlike eau- 
dor will pul all the r('sp(‘elahle folk lo (light. 

.will 

To say lhai Whitman is a poet in undress is ticne. 
within eerinin limits. If it I’onvevs llu* iinpressiou 
that he is eareless or inapt in the use of language, 
or that the word is not always the (it wtini, the 
best; word, the saying dot's him injustlet'. No man 
ever searehed more diligt'iilly for tin' right word 
for just the right word than did ^Vhitmau. lie 
would wait for days and wet'ks for tin' one ultimate 
epithet. How long he presst'd tin* language for 
some word or phrast' that would ('xpn'ss the st'use 
of the evening call of the ro!)in, and dit'd without 
the sight! But his language never ohtrtnles itself. 
It has never stood Ix'fort' tin' mirror, it dot's not 
couseiou.sly ehallt'tigt'your udmirnliou, it is not oh^ 
viously Htutlietl, it is never on dress parath*. His 
matchless phrast's st't'in likt' elumet* hits, st) mueh 
so that some ei'ilIt'S havt'wonth'rt'ti lunv lu'luij)pt'm'tl 
to ntumhlc uptm them. His verse is not dressetl 
up, heeause it has so fevv of tin' arlilieial udjunefs 
of poetry, — no finery or stnek <m ornament, - 


it boars itself with the freedom and nonchalance of 
a man in his every-day attire. 

But it is always in a measure misleading to com¬ 
pare language with dress, to say that a poet clothes 
his thought, etc. '^^riic language is the thought; it 
is an incarnation, not an outside tailoring. To 
improve Ihe expression is to improve the thought. 
Tn the most vital writing, the thought is nude; the 
mind of the reader touches something alive and 
real.' When w(^ begin to hear the rustle of a pom¬ 
pous or highly wrought vocabulary, when the man 
begins to dress his commonplace ideas up in fine 
phrases, we have enough of him. 

Indeed, it is only the nu^clumical writer who may 
be. said to “clothe” his ideas with words; the real 
poet thinks through words. 

'XXIV 

I see that a phiusibh^ criticism might be made 
against Whilman, jicrhaps has been made, that in 
him we fiiid tlu^ big merely,—• strength without 
])owcr, size without (piality. A hasty reader might 
carry away lliis impression from his work, because 
undoubtedly one of the most obvious things about 
him is his great size. It is impossible not to feel 
that here is a large body of some sort. We have 
come upon a great river, a great lake, an immense 
plain, a ruggi'd mountain. We feel that this mind 



always givos a snisc' of muss uiu! miiUiliuio. Ail 
altc'inpls al the playful or humorous scsuii iiugninly. 
The style is ]>ro(’essional uutl ngglomeralive. Out 
of these vast, rolling, ehmd like' masses dtu's llunv 
leap forth the true lighluing? It sts'ins |j) me lluu'e 
can he no douht ahoiit that, d'lu* spirit <*usily tri¬ 
umphs. ''I'hen^ is not only mass, there is p<*nelra¬ 
tion; not only vasluess, tlu're is stddimity; not only 
breadth, llu're is (jualily and charm, lie is both 
Dantescpie ami Darwinian, as has been said. 

Mr. Symonds was impressed with this cpiality of 
vastness in Whitman, and, despairing of conveying 
an adequate notion of him by any proca'ss of liter¬ 
ary analy.sis, resorts to the use of a sms’ession of 
metaphors, • - th<‘ .symholie nst‘ of objects that con¬ 
vey the idea of si;^e and pow<‘r. 'I’lnrs, “he is Be¬ 
hemoth, wallowing in primeval jungles;” “he is a 
gigantic elk or hiiffulo, Irniiqding tin* grass of tlni 
wilderness;” “he is an itumense tree, a kind of 
Ygdrasil, striking its roots deej) <lo\vu into the 
bowels of the world;” “he is tin* eirenmumhient 
iur in wliieh float shadowy Hhapes, ns<* mirage- 
towers and palm-groves;” “he is the glolu' itself, 
all seas, lands, forests, elinuites, storms, suow.s, .sun¬ 
shines, rains of universal ('arih.” 

Clolonel Ingcr.soll .said there was s<unething in 
him akin to mountains and plains, and to the globe 


colossus, riginics can only cUiiiii pigmy honors. 
Size, arier all, rules in this universe, because size and 
]>ower go togelher. ddie large bodies rule the small. 
There is no impression ot greatness in art without 
sometliing that is analogous to size, — breadth, 
depth, height. The sense', of vastness is never the 
gift of a minor poet, ^'ou cannot paint Niagara 
on the thumb-nail. (Ireat artists are distinguished 
from small by the majesty of their eoiu'eptions. 

Whitman’s air is continental, lie implies a big 
country, vast mas.ses of huuninity, swec'ping and 
stirring times, the trium})hs of scu'iice and the in¬ 
dustrial age^. lie is the poe't of mass and mulLitiulc. 
In his ]>ages things are grouped and on the run, as 
it were. Little eh'tail, little^ or no ('laboration, little 
or no (h'velopment of a theme, no minute stitdied 
clfecds so dear to Ihe poc'ts, but glimpse's, sugges¬ 
tions, rapid surveys, sweeping movements, pro- 
ce.ssions of objects, vista, vastness, — everywhere 
the elh^ct of a man overlooking great spaces and 
calling olf the significant and interesting points. 
He never stops to paint; he is contented to suggest. 
His “Leaves” are a rapid, joyous survey of the 
forces and objc'c'ts of the univer.se, first with refer¬ 
ence to character and per.sonality, and next with 
n'fert'ncc' to Anu'rica and democracy. Ills method 
of trt'atment is whoh'.sale and accumulative. It is 
tvtdficd bv t1 is O! ssiicc in his f’rst t){ un:~— 


I (l(j not uiFcr th*' uld 'ttnuiith |>ri/ri. !»iit ulfcr nnigh new 
prizcH. 

“I trump u perpfltml juururv. 

iSly jiigiiH nn‘ a ruin pruuf rtuit, and u hIuIT 

(nit from thr wikmIm, 

No friend of mine takes !u‘( ensc- in my elmir, 

1 have no eluur, no ('hurs'h, no pliilosupliv , 

I It'tid no man to a dinner tnlde, hhrarv. or evehanp*. 

But etielv ninu and eaeh woman of sou ! lead upon a knoll, 

My left hand hooking!: you rouml tin* svai».t. 

My right luind pointing to liimNeupeH of eimtinenl.H and a 
pUiiti jmhlie road.” 


He deals with t!u* miijtjr elorneiits of life, and 
always luins at lurgi' tdltn'ts. 'Mantn- of populous 
paverueuls,” he is oeetipied with large thoughts and 
inuiges, with rae(*s, «‘ras, multitudes, proeesHions. 
His salute' is to tlu' world, lit' keeps the whole 
geography of his etnmiry and of the glohe hefore 
him; his purpose in his poems spans the whole 
modem world, lie views life as from some etui- 
lienee from whieh many shadt's and diirereuees dis¬ 
appear. lie sees things iu mass. Mnuy of our 
cherished eonventions disappt'ur from Ids point of 
view. lie sees the fundamental and nec't'ssnry 
things. Ills vision is sweeping and iinal. He tries 



conternpliilion of bits nnd parts as from the contem¬ 
plation of the whole. There is a breadth of sympa¬ 
thy and of interest lliat does not mind ])artic;nlars. 
I le says: — 

“JL is no small mailer, Ihi.s round and delicious ^lobe, 
movinp; so exsielly in its orbit forever ami ever, 
williouL one jolt, or the untmth of a sinfj^le second, 
1 do not think il was made in six days, nor in ten thou¬ 
sand years, nor ten billions of years. 

Nor ])lanned and built out'. tliinf>j after another as an ar- 
ehil(‘et ])lans and builds a house.” 

In old age he sees “ the estuary that enlarges and 
s])reads itscdf grandly as it pours into Ihe sea.” lie 
looks upon all things at a etu'lain removt*. These 
are iy])ieal lines: 

“A thousand ])erfeet men and women appear, 

Around each gallu'rs a. ehist('r of friends, and gay ehildrcn 
and youths, with ollerings. 

“Women sit, or move to and fro, some old, some young, 
d'ht' young are Ixuiulifnl - but the old are more heaullful 
lhau the young.” 

“Tli<‘ Runner,” “A Farm Picture,” and scores of 
ollu'i’s, are to the same cdlVet. Ahvays wholes, total 
impressions, • - always a view as of a “ .strong bird 
on pinion free.” Few details, but panoramic elfects; 
not IliC! flower, but the landsea])e; not a tree, but 
a forest; not a street corner, but a city. The title 



uiighl; stand as lla* title of the hook. Wiieu he 
gathers (h'lails and sjjeeial hadures la* masses them 
like a hou<(uet of herhs and thnvers. No enuK'd 
carving, hut large, hold, rongli, hentie sculpturing, 
'^rhe ))oelry is always in the totals, tlu' hreadth, the 
sweep of eoneeplion. 'The purl tliat is lo<'ul, spt'citie, 
genr(‘, near at. hand, is Whitman himsi-lf; his [kt- 
sonalily in th(' hai'kgroiind across which it all Hits. 

We inak(‘ a luislake when we deinand of Whit¬ 
man wdud llu‘ ollu'r poets give us, studii's, em¬ 
broidery, delicate I racings, pleasing artistic enVols, 
rounded and (inished speeiuums. We .shall under¬ 
stand luui heller if we iiKpiin* what his owni stand¬ 
ards are, what kind of a poet la* wtadd he. He 
tells us «)V(‘r and over again tlnd he wouhl <'mulate 
the great fonvs and proc('sses of Natnn*. Ih* .seeks 
for hiuLs in tla* ,s('a, tin* mountain, in tlu* or!).s them'- 
.selves. In the wild splemlor and savag(*in'ss a 
(Colorado canyon lu* .sees a spirit kindrt'd to his own. 

He dw('lls fondly, siguiraamtly, uj)on tin* ampli- 
lude, the eoar.sene.ss, and what he calls tht* .s<‘xual ■ 
ity, of the earth, and upon il.s great charity and 
C(}uiHhnuin. 

“The earth,” he .say.s, “(hws not withludd: it i.s 
genorou.s enough: 

“The Irulh.s of llie enrili eoutinually wait, they nre* not .so 
fonmded eillu'r, 


Hcuves willmgly, 

Convoyiiifi; a .seiiliiuciit and iuvitalion of the cartli — I 
ullor and nllor!” 

“Tlie (‘ju'lli (loos not; ar^nio, 

Is not ]>alholi(!, has no arrangonionts, 

Dotis not Horoaiii, haste, |)('rsuado, threaten, promise, 
Makes no dis<!riniinalions, has no eoneeivahle failures, 
('los<'s nolhinpj, r('rns('S nothinpr, shnls none out. 

Of all the: powers, objects, stales, it notifies, shuts none 
out.” 

says llie: best of life 

“Is not what you anticipated~ it is cheaper, (uisier, 
iK'arer,” 

and lluiL the earlli alTords llie final standard of all 
tliinfj^s:. 

“I .swear there can he no theory of any account unlc.ss it 
corroborate the tlu'ory of the (‘arlh, 

No politics, art, r('li|j;ion, Ix'havior, or what not, is of 
account unless it compares with the amplitude of 
ih(^ earth, 

Unless it face the exaetiu'ss, vitality, impartiality, recti¬ 
tude, of tlu^ (‘arth.” 

No one can make' a study of oxir poet •wilhoiit 
being (h'C'ply iinpres.sed with these and kindred pas¬ 
sages: 

‘“rh(‘ mak(T of pocuns settles justice, reality, immortality, 
Ills insight and power eucireh' things and the human race. 






xiiey uaiuiicu rniiKs, cuiuis, creeus, ana me sexes; 

They do not seek beauty, they are sought; 

Forever touching them or close upon them follows beauty, 
longing, fain, loA’^e-sick. 

They prepare for death, yet are they not the finish, but 
rather the outset, 

They bring none to his or her terminus or to be contented 
and full, 

Whom they take they take into space to behold the birth 
of stars, to learn one of the meanings, 

To launch olT with absolute faith, to sweep through the 
ceaseless rings and never be quiet again. 

“Of these States the poet is the equable man. 

Not in him but oif from him things are grotesque, eccen¬ 
tric, fail of their full returns. 

Nothing out of its place is good, nothing in its place is bad, 
He beslowH on every object or quality its fit proportion, 
neither more nor less. 

He is the arbiter of the diverse, he is the key, 
lie is the equalizer of his age and land, 
lie supplies what wants siqjplyiug, he checks what wants 
cheeking, 

In peace out of him speaks the spirit of peace, large, rich, 
thrifty, building j)opulous towns, encouraging 
agriculture, arts, commerce, lighting the study of 
man, the soul, health, immortality, government. 
In war he is the best backer of the war, he fetches artillery 
as good as the engitieer’s, he can make every word 
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sl('U(ly fiiitli, 

Ho is no iirguor, ho is jiulj'UUMit (nutiiro ju-oopts him nh- 
soluU'ly), 

IIo jiulgos not ns llu* jud^o ju( 4 '<’s, hut ns Iho sun falling 
round a holjflos.s thing. 

Ah he sec's the furtiu'st lu* 1ms tin* tnont faith, 

Ilis llioughts an* tin* hymns of the (irnisc* of things. 

In the disimte on (Jod and <'t(*rnity ho is silent, 

He sees ('t(‘rnity loss like a play with a prologut* and de- 
noueniont, 

He sees elenuty in nu'u and w'omon, he dm-s not we uh'U 
and wonu'u «us di'emuH or (hits. 

"Ilhymes and rhymers pass away, luH’jns tlistiUM from 
tdher j»o(‘tns pass away, 

''rhe swartuH of reihndors and the polite pass, ami hnive 
ashes, 

Admirers, impostors, ohedienl perst)ns, make hut the 
soil of Hleraiiiro." 

Fohh'd up ill thesi' senlenees, often ninny timen 
folded up, is Whilmiin's idea of (he poet, the Im- 
get.ter, the na-oneiler; not tlie priest of the heauli- 
ful, hut the master of the All, wlio does not appear 
onee in centuries. 

We hear nolhingof ilu' popular (HuuTjdion of the» 
poet, well reflected in lliesi* lines of 'rennvson: 

“The piu't in a golden elime was horn, with golden stars 

f .hnvo ** 



at all m VVlutmans pages; me spirit oi romance 
is sternly excluded. 

Whitman’s ideal poet is the most composite man» 
rich in temperament, rank in the human attributes, 
embracing races and eras in himself. All men see 
themselves in him: — 

“The mechanic takes him for a rnechanic, 

And the soldier supposes him to be a soldier, and the sailor 
that he has followed the sea. 

And the authors take him for an author, and the artists 
for an artist, 

And the laborers perceive he could labor with them and 
love them, 

No matter what the work is, that he is the one to follow it, 
or has followed it. 

No matter what the nation, that he might find his brothers 
and sisters there. 


“The gentleman of perfect blood acknowledges his perfect 
blood, 

The insulter, the prostitute, the angry person, the beggar, 
see themselves in the ways of him, he strangely 
transmutes them, 

They are not vile any more, they hardly know themselves 
they are so grown.” 

Let us hold the poet to his own ideals, and not 
condemn him because he has not aimed at some¬ 
thing foreign to himself. 



would ho an Ainoi’U'nu pool may lairiy in* pul lo 

Iiinisoir, 

“Arc you fniiliful to Ud ynu tcnoh uluil tlu* liuiil 

Hiul scu. the IiodicH of mciu \\(tiiianluiod, luuatlvo- 
iK'ss, lun'iiic irarlt i" 

Have yiui spial Ihnui'^h lUadiiut cusloin's, popiilaritics ? 

(’uii you hold youf haud nil stniiu’liouH, riilli<'M, 

whirls, rn'rco <'ont(‘utious? nre you very slron^;;? 
an* you rt'iiily of liu' whole jieijpler 

Arc jaui not «)f some eolerit*? hostie selnud. or timrt' re- 
ligiou P 

Arc you done with revh'ws ainl erilij-Ums of life? nm'mnt- 
inij; now’ lo life iiself? 

Have you vivified yourself from the mnternity of these 
Stales? 

Have yon, loo, the old, evt'r fresh forltenrnun' and iui* 
jau'liniily ? 

'What is this you hriii^ luy America? 

Is it. uniform with my eouutrv? 

Is it not something tlml has lusm heller done or told 
Ix'fore ? 

Have you not. iiuporlcd this or the ‘spirit of it in some ship ? 

Is it not a tu<'r<* lah* ? a rhyme ? a pc-ftiness ? is Un* itood 
old eauHi* ill it ? 

Has it not dniijijlcd h)U|.; at the lieels of the poets, puliti- 
einus, litenilH of eiiemii’s’ lauds? 

Does it not assume that what is notoriously gone is still 
here ? 



Can your performance face the open fields and the sea¬ 
side ? 

Will it absorb into me as I absorb food, air, to appear 
again in my strength, gait, face? 

Have real employments contributed to it ? Original mak¬ 
ers, not mere amanuenses?” 

So far as Whitman’s poetry falls within, any of 
the old divisions it is lyrical, — a personal and in¬ 
dividual utterance. Open the book anywhere and 
you are face to face with a man. His eye is fixed 
upon you. It is a man’s voice you hear, and it is 
directed to you. He is not elaborating a theme: he 
is suggesting a relation or hinting a meaning. He is 
not chiseling, or carving a work of art: he is roughly 
outlining a man; he is planting a seed, or tilling a 
field. 

XXV 

I believe it was the lamented Professor Clifford 
who first used the term ‘'cosmic emotion” in con¬ 
nection with “ Leaves of Grass.” Wliitman’s atmos¬ 
phere is so distinctly outside of and above that 
which ministers to our social and domestic wants, — 
the confined and perfumed air of an indoor life; 
his mood and temper are so habitually begotten by 
the contemplation of the orbs and the laws and 
processes of universal nature, that the phrase often 
comes to mind in considering him. He is not in any 


4Uv-ni.iv. ,w w»ii »^^^vl.^li 

instiiu'ts juul ciillivaU'd i(l(‘ul.s. Ih' is loo hir/ 4 ;<\ 1(k> 
iihorif^diuil, loo ('Icinonlal, loo slroii^^ i’or IhuL I s('i‘iu 
to uiulorsland and a[)j)m’ial<' him licsl wiu'u I lau'p 
in mind Iho oarlli as a, wiioh', and ils relation to 
tliesystem. Any iarf^i' view or llioti^hl, or survey of 
life or mankind, is a, j)re|)aralion for him. II<> de¬ 
mands the outdoor U'm])er and hahil, h<‘ demands 
a sense of s()ae<' ami pow<T, lu' demands a!)ov<' all 
things a feeling for realily. “ \'asln(‘ss" is a word 
that applies lo him; ahysinal man. eosmi<‘ eon- 
seiousnesH, Uu‘ slandards of llu* nalural univ<*rsal, 
— all hint some phase of his gi'uius. His surv(‘V of 
life and duly is from a juiinl not int'ludt'd in any 
four wadis, or in any sc'hool or t'ornamlion. It is a. 
survey from out the (h'plhs of Ix'iug; llu> breath of 
worlds and sysli'ms is in llu'st' ultta'ams's. His Ijaail- 
inent of sex, of eomradt'ship. of di*ath, of (hano- 
craey, of religion, of art, of immortality, is in the 
spirit of the great outo)f (ioors of tlu' nniversi'; llu' 
point of vkwv is eosuue rather than j)('rsonnl or phi- 
laulhropie. What eharily is this! tlu' ehnrily of 
sunlight that spares nothing and tursrs away from 
nothing. What “ heroi<’ jmdily”! lik(‘ the naked¬ 
ness of rocks and winter trees. What sexuality! like 
the lust of .4})ring <»r llie push of (ides. What wek 
come lo dealh, as only the night wliieh proves the 


XXVI 


Tkis orbic nature which so thrills and fills Whit¬ 
man is not at all akin to that which we get in the 
so-called nature poets of Wordsworth and his school, 
— the charm of privacy, of the sequestered, the 
cosy, — qualities that belong to the art of a domestic, 
home-loving race, and to lovers of solitude. Tenny¬ 
son’s poetry abounds in these qualities; so does 
Wordsworth’s. There is less of them in Browning, 
and more of them in the younger poets. That com¬ 
muning with nature, those dear friendships with 
birds and flowers, that gentle wooing of the wild 
and sylvan, that flavor of the rural, the bucolic, — 
all these are important features in the current popu¬ 
lar poetry, but they are not to any marked extent 
characteristic of Whitman. The sentiment of do¬ 
mesticity, love as a sentiment; the attraction of 
children, home, and fireside; the attraction of books, 
art, travel; our pleasure in the choice, the refined, 
the artificial, — these are not the things you are to 
demand of Whitman. You do not demand them of 
Homer or Dante or the Biblical writers. We are to 
demand of him the major things, primary things; 
the lift of great emotions; the cosmic, the universal; 
the joy of health, of selfhood; the stimulus of the 
real, the modern, the American; always the large, 
the virile; always perfect acceptance and triumph. 
wnUmoTi’c fTAPk iicpk nf tVip snpprh of the comm n 


.. .. 

taste. Siic'h phrases ns “ I will In* e\<‘u willi you,” 
“wluit would it amount to." "|d\e in." " not one jot 
less;" "youn^ fellows. ‘ old irllow*.. ".stuck up," 
“every hit as inuelv." " wfck in aiul week out." aiul 
a thousand ollx'rs. W(nd<l jar on the pnpt' t)f any 
other poet more Ilian on his. 

\\^ H 

William Uossi'lti says Itis hmpnape has a certain 
ultimate ([iiality. Another <'ritie sp<‘iiks of his nhso- 
lute use of languaip*. ('ohaiel Inpersoll en'dits him 
with more supreme words than ha\e heen uttered hy 
any other‘man of our lime. 

The power to ns<* wonis was iii Whitman’s eye.s 
a divine power, and was hoUfjht with a price; 

“Ii'or only at last after many years, nflrr eh}r4it\. frientl- 
sliip, procreation, prtulenee. imd naketlnos-,. 

After trending ground, and hrensting river and Into', 
After a loosen’d throat, after ahsorhing era.-i. ti-inpera- 
irvcuta, races, uft<‘r kuowI<*dge, freedooi, <’rimeH. 
After complete failh, after <'lnrlf\iug elevnliuuH ntid re¬ 
moving ohstruelioiis, 

After the.se and more, it h jtist p(»ssilile thi-rr eotues to a 
man, a woman, tlu' divine powc*r to spmk word-*." 

Whitman’s .sen.se of eompttsition ami ins ran* 
artistic faculty of using langnafU' are swn, ns .l(dm 


medals of consummate workmanship and incised 
form, in rich clusters over every poem he produced. 
And, what he aimed at above all, these phrases are 
redolent of the very spirit of the emotions they sug¬ 
gest, communicate the breadth and largeness of the 
natural things they indicate, embody the essence 
of realities in living words which palpitate and burn 
forever.” 

The great poet is always more or less the original, 
the abysmal man. He is face to face with universal 
laws and conditions. He speaks out of a greater 
exaltation of sentiment than the prose-writer. He 
takes liberties; he speaks for all men; he is a bird 
on “pinions free.” 


XXVIII 

In saying or implying that Whitman’s aim was 
not primarily literary or artistic, I am Hable to be 
misunderstood; and when Whitman himself says, 
“No one will get at my verses who insists upon 
viewing them as a literary performance, or attempt 
at such performance, or as aiming mainly toward 
art or aestheticism,” he exposes himself to the same 
misconception. It is the literary and poetic value 
of his verses alone that can save them. Their phi¬ 
losophy, their democracy, their vehement patriotism, 
their religious ardor, their spirit of comradeship, or 
what not, will not alone suffice. All depends upon 


iiH. Do w(‘tlu'roalily, or words nboiil tlu‘n'ality ? 
No imitU'r whal tlu‘ contcnl of lla* v(‘rs(‘, tiiiloss into 
llu' whole is hn'atlu'd tlu' hrealh of the triu* enadive 
artist, llu'y will surc'ly perish. ()l»livioti awaits every 
\itl('nuie(' not toiu'lu'tl with tlu* lih* of tin* spirit. 
Whitman W'as as ('ssi'iitially an artist as was vShuke- 
sp('are or l)anl(‘; his work sh<»ws tlu* same fnsiou 
of imagination, will, ('motion, personality; it earric'.s 
the same (pialily of rt'al things. not tlu' sanu' 
shaping, eon.slrnelivt' powt'r, Imt tin' same (piiek- 
ening, slimulaliug power, the ssime tjuigie nse of 
words, d'lu' artist in liim is h'ss oonsolons of ils('lf, 
Is le.ss (liirerenlialed from the man. than in the other 
poeks. He ohjeet('d to having his work estintat('(i 
for its lilt'rary vahu' nloiu', hnt in .so doing lu' u.s('d 
the. word in a narrow sense. 

After all thest' ngt's of tin* assidmms ('ultivation 
of literature, tlu're has grown up in men a kind of 
lu.st of the, mere art of writing, just as, after so many 
generations of rt'ligiou.s training, there has grown 
up a pa.s.sion for religious forms and ohservanees. 
“Mere Uteratiire" has come to he a etirreut phrase 
in eritiei.sm, meaning, I .suppose, that the prodiu'- 
lion to wliieli it is applied is rmtnhle only for good 
erafl.smanshi]). In the .same .spirit one Np<*nk.s of 
mere .selujlarship, or of a eerlain type of man as a 
melt' gentleman. It w'as mere literature that Whit» 


of tilings. None knew better than lie that the ulti¬ 
mate value of any imaginative and emotional work, 
oven of the Jlible, is its literary value. Its spiritual 
and religious value is inseparably connected with 
its literary value. 

“Leaves of (Jrnss” is not bookish; it is always 
the voice of a man, and not of a scholar or conven¬ 
tional po(t, that addr('ss(\s us. We all imbue words 
more or less with meanings of our own; but, from 
the point of view 1 a,m now essaying, literature is 
the largest fact, a,nd embraces all insjiired utter¬ 
ances. llie hymn-book sec'ks to embody or awaken 
religious emotion alone; would its religious value 
be less if its poetics value wt're more? 1 think not. 
''Idle best of llu'. Psalms of David, from the religious 
point of vi(nv, ar<^ th(i Ix'st from tlui literary point 
of view. What rcaclu's and thrills the soul, — that 
is great art. What arouses the passions — mirth, 
anger, indignation, pity-—may or may not be true 
art. No one, for instan<;e, can read “Uncle Tom’s 
Uabin” without tears, laughler, anger; but no one, 
1 fancy, could ever gd. from it that deep, traiujuil 
plcasiire and (xlilication that the groat imaginative 
works impart. K(‘ble’s poedry is more obviously 
religious than Wordsworth’s or Arnold’s, but how 
short-lived, because it is not embalmed in the true 
artisli(‘ spirit! In all the gr<‘at poems, there is somc- 
thina i s d 'on and calm as the liLdil and the skv. and 



ullorior'to lhal of art, lhai lu‘ was not ltc|j;otl<‘n hy 
ilio lilt'rary spirit, 1 only mean Ilia! his aim was iluit 
of llu' largosl, mi, aiul of llu* most vital and ooni" 
pri'lumsivi' litiM’aturo. Wo shouM havo lii'anl tlu' last; 
of his "la'avo.s” lon|^ afi;o had fhoy in)t po.ss('ssod 
mimislakahly tlu' vitality of tnu* litoralnn*, "in- 
ooniparahlo !liinp:s, inooinjiaralily w<dl saiil,” as 
Kinerson roinarkod. 

A si'ionlifio or jihilosopluoal work livos indopon- 
(lently of its liti'rary nii'ni, hut an omolional and 
hnaginalivo work livos only hy virtuo of its litorary 
merit Different meanings may 1h> ntlaolu'd to those 
words “literary merit” hy diiforent persons. 1 nse 
them as mtaining that vital and imagitmtivt‘ use of 
language whicii is tlu' eharaei(‘risti(' of all tnie lit- 
ernliire. ".l'h(‘ mo.sl (‘ffeeliv(‘ way of .saying n thing 
ill the region of the sentimenlM and mnolion.s, — 
that is the true literary way. 


Ills RELATION TO LIFE AND 
MORAI.S 


1 

I 'HAVE (lividc'd niy subjocl: iiiio many chapters, 
and ^iv(m In <'ncli a S('pava.ln lioadin^, yet 1 am 
aware tlial. llu'y are all hut slight variations of a 
single llumie, —■ viz., Whitman’s reliance nj)on ahso- 
hite nature. 'That llu're might he no mistake about 
it, and that his reader might at once he put hi pos¬ 
session of his point of view, tlu^ poet declared at the 
outs(‘t of his career that at eviTy hazard he should 
let nature speak. 

“(koeds and sehools in abeyance 

Ih'liring hack awliili', Hiiniced al. what they are, but never 
forgoUx'n, 

I harbor for good or had, 

] jXTmit to spc'ak at eviry hazard, 

Nature wilhout cheek, wilh original energy.” 

d'he hazard of letting nature speak will, of course, 
h(' great, ilu': hazard of gross misapprehension on 
the part of the public, and of hesitancy and inade- 
<puu*y on lh(‘ part of the poc't. I’he latter danger, 
I think, was safely passed; Whitman never flinched 



former coiilinfjjt'ncy llu' gross uiisappn'lu'iisioa 
of lUo public, (‘Veil lli<‘wiser jittlilic has been as¬ 
tounding. H(‘ has bei'ii ri'ad in a narrow, literal, 
bourg('ois spirit, d'he personal pronoun, which he 
uses so frcH'ly, has bi'i'ii taken to stand for tin* pri¬ 
vate individual 'Walt ^Miittnan, so that he has been 
looki'd upon as a eorupound of cg;olism and licc'U- 
tiousiu'ss. I!is characti'r has been traduced, and his 
purpose in tin* “ la'aves” entiri'ly misunderstood. 

We s('e at a glanci* that his attitude towards na¬ 
ture, towards (Jod, towards th<* body and tiu‘ soul, 
reverses many of tlu' old ascetic theological eoneep- 
lions. 

All is good, all is as it should be; to abase the 
body is to abase' the sold. Man is diviiu* inside and 
out, and is no more divine about tiu' head than 
about the loins. It is from this point of view that 
he has launched his work. He belit'ved the tinu* 
had eonu' for an utli'nirus' out of radical, uneompro- 
mi.sing human nature; I(‘t conventions and ndiiu'- 
ments stand liaek, let nature, h't tlu' sonl.hd the 
elemental fon'es speak; let tin* body, tin* passions, 
.sex, be exaltc'd; the stone rejecte<l by tin* builders 
shall be the chii'f stom* in the conu'r. Hvil *.hall be 
shown to be a. part of the good, and death shall he 
weleonu'd as joyously ns life. 

Whitman .says his poems will do just as much 


To otliors il would he an evidence of liis candor 
and hreadlh of view. .1 .sn])pose all pjreat vital forces, 
whellun- embodied in a man or in a ))ook, Avork evil 
as \v(dl as ^rood. If they do not, tliey only tickle the 
surface of llnn|i;s. lias not. the Bi))le worked evil 
al.so? Some think more evil than f^;ood. ddie dews 
and the rains and the sunshine work evil. 

From Whitman’s point of view, there is no p;ood 
without evil; evil is a.n unri])e kind of f^mod. There 
is no lijj;ht without darkness, no life without death, 
no growth without {)ain and struggle. Beware the 
emasculated good, the good by exclusion rather than 
by victory. “ Leaves of (Irass” Avill work evil on 
evil minds, ~ on narrow, unbalanced minds. It is 
not a guide, but an insj)iralion; not a remedy, but 
health and strength. Art does not ])reach directly 
but indirectly; it is moral by its spirit, and the mood 
and temper it begets. 

Whitman, in celebrating manly pride, .self-reli¬ 
ance, the deliciou.sne.ss of sex; in glorifying the 
body, the natural ])assions and appetites, nativity; 
in id('ntirying himself with criminals and low or 
h'wd p('rsons; in frankly imputing to himself all 
sins men are guilty of, runs the risk, of course, of 
being ix'ud in a spirit less generous and redemptive 
than bis own. 

The (duirity of the poet may stimulate the license 
of ll ‘ libert* lei t i on iniism of the se 'r ma con- 


may io.siit uic m.souMM-r lu uu- u»\vu\. i jum i.h our 
lookout and tioi llio jxx't’s. W\' lake the same 
elianees willi him lliut wo (l(t with naluro; wo are 
lo trim our sails to Iho hivo/.o ho hrinj^is; wt' are to 
sow w'hoal ami not (uih's for his rains to wah'r. 

Whitman’s ^lorifioaliou of lln' hotly has hal some 
oritioH to say that lu* is tho pool t)f tlu' hotly only. 
But it is just as Iruo lo say ho is tlu* pot'l of llu‘ soul 
only, lie always stM'ks llu' spiritual IhrtjUi^h th<‘ ma¬ 
terial. lie treats the hotly ami liio stall as tnio, ami 
he treats all things as having roforonot* to tho stall. 

will not make a ptHsii, nor tlio Itaisl jtart tif a ptHsm lait 
lias refereut'o Itt the soul. 

Because, having lottkM at the ohjeets tif tlu* universe, f 
fmtl there is no tuie, ntir any particle of one, hut 
has reference It) the soul.” 

The euritnis physiolt)gieul strain whioh runs 
through the pt>ems is tt) he t'onsith'nsl in the light, 
of this idea. He exalts the ht)tly hooaust* in doing 
so ho exalts the stiul. 

“Sure as tlio earth .swims through thi' ht'nvtms, does every 
tme t)f its t)hjeetH pitss into spiriliml results.” 

n 

The reader t)f Whitman must dt) his or her own 
moralizing; the po(‘L is here nt)t to tlcfjreeate t)r 
criliei.se, but to love and eelehrate; he has no par- 



confcssos to all his sins and shortcomings, and we 
will niakti oi' the result good or evil, according to 
our mental horizon. 'Fhat his work is unniixed 
good is Ihc! last thing the ]>o(^t would claim for it. 
lie has not, after the easy fashion of the moralist, 
set the good here and the. had there; he has blended 
them as tlu'.y are in miture and in life; our pro¬ 
fit and disci]iline begin when we have found out 
whither he finally tiMidsy or when we have mastered 
him and extracted the good he holds. If we expect 
lie is going to pri'ach an austere .sy.stem of morality 
to us, or any .system of morality, we are doomed to 
disappointment. Doivs Nature preach sudi a .sys¬ 
tem ? doe.s Nature pri'ach at all ? neither will he. 
He presents you the ehanents of good and evil in 
himself in vital fusion and jilay; your part is to see 
how the totals are at last good. 

It is objected that Wliitman is too persistent in 
de<‘Iaring himself an animal, when the thing a man 
is least likely to forgc't is that he is an animal and 
the thing he is ](‘ast liki'ly to remember is that he is 
a .s])irit and a child of (Jod. But Whitman iiusists 
with the same determination that he is a spirit and 
an heir of immortality, •— not as one who has 
(‘heated the devil of his due, but as one who shares 
the privileges and felicities of all, and who finds the 


Ills most joyous and (riimiplumt. iu»t<‘. N(j such 
faith in spirilual n'sulls, no siu'h ('onviction of the 
(mill of iniinorlalily, no such dcltn'mincd recogni¬ 
tion of iho unst'tMi worhl as (he linal reality is to 1)0 
fouiul in juodern jxu'Irv. 

As 1 have said, Whit man ainual (o put Ins whole, 
nature in a poem llu* physical or phy.siologit'al. llu^ 
K[)irilual, the a-slhelic and inlt'lleetunl, without 
giving any undue proniiiuMiet' to t'itluu'. If h(‘ has 
not (lone so, if he has made the nniinal and sexual too 
pronouuei'd, more so than nature will justify in the 
best jiroportioned man, tlum and then only Is his 
artistic seheme vitiated and his work truly immoral. 

Jt may be true that the thing a man i.s least likely 
to forget i.s IhuL he is an animal; wiiat he is most 
likely to forget, is that the animal is ju.st ns .snored 
and important as any other part; indeed (hat it i.s 
the basis of all, and that a sane and healthful ami 
powerful .spirituality and iul(‘liectualily can only 
flow out of a .sane and lu'allhful animality. 

“I believe, iu you, my soul, the other I am must not aha.Ht; 
itself to yon, 

And you mu.st not he ahased to llie other.*' 


in 

Furthermore, Whitman’s main problem is to pro¬ 
ject into literature the new demoera ie n ai as la* 
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with a type more copious in friendship, charity, 
sympathy, religion, candor, and of equal egoism and 
power. 

It is to exploit and enforce and illustrate this 
type of character that “Leaves of Grass” is writ¬ 
ten. The poems are the drama of this new demo¬ 
cratic man. This type Whitman finds in himself. 
He does not have to create it as Shakespeare did 
Hamlet or Lear; he has only to discover it in him¬ 
self. He is it and he gives it free utterance. His 
work is, therefore, as he says, the poem of himself, 
— himself written large, — written as upon the face 
of the continent, written in the types and events he 
finds on all sides. He sees himself in all men, the 
bad as well as the good, and he sees all men in him¬ 
self. All the stupendous claims he makes for him¬ 
self he makes for others. His egotism is vica¬ 
rious and embraces the world. It is not the private 
individual Walt Whitman that makes these stupen¬ 
dous claims for himself; it is Walt Whitman as the 
spokesman of the genius of American democracy. 
He is not to discuss a question. He is to outline a 
character, he is to incarnate a principle. The essay- 
197 


given idea, ■ may talk about it*; th<‘creative'artist 
alone can give us tlu' tiling itself, tlu' ('oiu'rt'tt' fU'sh- 
and-blood reality. Whitman is not only to make 
this survc'V, to launch this criticism: he is to em¬ 
body it in a living hnnum piTsonality, and enable, 
us to see tlu' world of man and morals through its 
eyes. What with tiu' seie'utist. llu' philosopla'r, is 
thought, must be emotion and passion with him. 

Whitman promise's that we shall share' with him 
“Iwe) gre'aliu'sses, ami a ihirel e)m‘ rising im'hisive 
and nmre resph'mlent," 

“The greatne'Hs eif l,ove' luul I)<*iniK'rue’y aael the' gre'atfU‘,M.H 
eif Heligieta,” 

not merely a.s ieh'us, )mt ns living impulse's. Ih' Is 
to show the .sjiirif eif ahseilule'. impartial nature, 
incarnate'el in a human he'ing, imbue'd with love', 
demoerae'Y, and religie)n, mewing nmiel tlie se'e'iu's 
and eve'iits eif the' Ne'W Weirhl, seniueling all llu' 
joys anel ubnnelemmenls eif life', and re* re'aeliug tin* 
oraek'S fremi the' Anu'rie’un peiint eif vie*w. Ami the 
utterance laimelu'd forth is tei be* imbue'el witli peie'lic 
pa.ssion. 

Whitman edways aims at a e-omplt'te' human syn-' 
Ihe.siM, anel leaves his re'neler tei make' eif it what lu' 
earn U is not few the* peiet to epuiHfy ami explain, 
lie .seeks to re'jiroeluec ills wheih' nature in n beiok. 


nalities, the good and the bad, the coarse and the 
fine, the body and the soul, — to give free swing to 
himself, trusting to natural checks and compensa¬ 
tions to insure a good result at last, but not at all 
disturbed if you find parts of it bad as in creation 
itself. 

His method being that of the poet, and not that 
of the moralist or preacher, how shall he sort and 
sift, culling this virtue and that, giving parts and 
fragments instead of the entire man ? He must give 
all, not abstractly, but concretely, synthetically. 

To a common prostitute Whitman says: — 

“Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude you; 

Not till the waters refuse to glisten for you, and the leaves 
to rustle for you, do my words refuse to glisten and 
rustle for you.” 

We are housed in social usages and laws, we are 
sheltered and warmed and comforted by conven¬ 
tions and institutions- and numberless traditions; 
their value no one disputes. But for purposes of his 
own Whitman ignores them all; he lets in upon 
us the free and maybe raw air of the great out-of- 
doors of absolute nature; his standards are not 
found inside of any four walls; he contemplates 
life, and would quicken it in its fundamentals; his 
survey is from a plane whence our arts and refine¬ 
ments and petty distinctions disappear. He sees 


body aiui uu' S(i\n as on<‘; no st*rs uu‘ spiniuni 
always isstiin^ frotii tlu* tiialrrial; ho sta's no( one 
rosull al lust lanioiilahh' in llu' uui\('r>o. 

IV 

IlnU'SH, as 1 have alromly saul, \v<' alhnv Whit¬ 
man to 1)0 a law unit) himst'lf, wo oau nuiko Iitllt‘ of 
him; nnli'ss w(‘ plaot* ourst'ht's at his nhsttlult* pt)inl. 
of view, his work is an olFoust' ami without mouu- 
iug. 'I'ho only tpiostiou is, lias ho a law, has ho 
a sttauly atui rational point of viow, is his work a 
oousislonl and woll t)rgani/.o(l wholo? Ask your» 
Holf, What is tho point of viow of al»st)lutt‘. unoom- 
promi.sing soitmot'? It is that oroation is nil good 
and sound; things aro as tho\ shoidd hotirmusl ho; 
Ihoro. are lu) oonooivnhlo failuros; l!ior<* is no ovil 
in Iho linal analysis, or, if thoro is, it is nooossary, 
ami plays its part also; tlnort' is no nntro ht'ginning 
nor (‘iiding than thi'n' is now, no mor«' lioavon or 
hell than wo find or iiiako lu'ro; 

“Did you gnoss tho tvloHtlnl huvs nrt‘ yot tt) !m' wt>rkM 
over ami rootifu'd r*” 

It luiH boon urged lluil Whitman violatos his tiwn 
canon of tho oxoollonoo of luituro, Ihit wlmt ho 
violatos is more a st'oonilarv f)r aotpurtal nntnro. 
Ho violatos onr social oonvoiitions and instincts, lu* 
exposes wind wo cover up; hut tho spirit of his 



that at all hazards he is to let nature — absolute 
nature — speak; that he is to be the poet of the 
body as well as of the soul, and that no part of the 
body of a man or woman, “hearty and clean,” is 
vile, and that “ none shall be less famihar than the 
rest.” 

His glory is, that he never flinched or hesitated 
in following his principle to its logical conclusions, 
— “ my commission obeying, to question it never 
daring.” 

It was an heroic sacrifice, and atones for the sins 
of us all, — the sins of perverting, denying, abusing 
the most sacred and important organs and functions 
of our bodies. 

V 

In Whitman we find the most complete identi¬ 
fication of the man with the subject. He always 
is, or becomes, the tiling he portrays. Not merely 
does he portray America, — he speaks out of the 
American spirit, the spirit that has broken irrevo¬ 
cably with the past and turns joyously to the future; 
he does not praise equahty, he illustrates it; he 
puts himself down beside the lowest and most de¬ 
spised person, and calls him brother. 

“You felons on trial in courts. 

You convicts in prison-cells, you sentenced assassins 
chain’d and handcuff’d with iron. 

Who am I too that I am not on trial or in prison ? 




one -wilh liis Huhjoel,, and speaking out of it, is al¬ 
ways the melluxl of the creative artist. It is this 
that distinguishes the artist from the mere thinker 
or j)rose-writer. The latter tells us about a thing; 
llu^ foriiK'r gives us the, thing, or the spirit of the 
thing itself. 

If Whitman Iiad put his criticism of our time 
and ('ivilization in an argument or essay, the world 
would ha,ve n'cdvcMl it very diirerently. As an in- 
tellectua.l statement or proposition, we could have 
played with it and tossed it about as a ball in 
a game of .sliultlecock, and dropped it when we 
linnl of it, as we do otlier criticism. But he gave 
it to us as a man, as a ])ersonality, and we find it 
too strong for us. It is easier to deal with a theory 
than wilh tlu'. concrete, reality. A man is a sum¬ 
mons and a challenge, and will not bo easily put 
aside. 

Tlu^ gn'at philosophical })oels, like Taicrctius, try 
to solve the riddles. Whitman's aim is only to 
thrust the riddles before you, to give you a new 
sense, of them, and start the game afresh. He knows 
what a com])le.v, eontradi(;tory thing the universe is, 
and that the most any poet can do is to break the 
old Urmanient up into new forms. To put his arms 
around it ? No. But your arms around your fellow- 
man, and then you have en(H)mpasscd it as nearly as 

IT nrlal (‘a. id). 



a push and topple it over. The fear which all 
Americans have before their eyes, and which is 
much stronger than the fear of purgatory, is the 
fear of appearing ridiculous. We curb and check 
any ccc;entricity or marked individuality of man¬ 
ners or dress, lest we expose ourselves to the shafts 
of ridicule. Kmcrson said he had heard with admir¬ 
ing submission the remark of a lady who declared 
that the sense of being perfectly well dressed gave 
a feeling of inward tranquillity which religion was 
powerless to bestow; and what ranks before reli¬ 
gion with us as a people is being in the mode, and 
writing our verse and cutting our coats in the ap¬ 
proved style. Pride of the eye, a keen sense of the 
proi)rieties and the conventionalities, and a morbid 
feeling for the ridiculous, would have been death 
to Whitman’s undertaking. He would have faltered, 
or b(dra,yed self-consciousness. He certainly never 
could have spoken with that elemental aplomb and 
iiulillV.rence which is so marked a feature of his 
work. Any hesitation, any knuckling, would have 
l)eeu his ruin. We should have seen he was not en¬ 
tirely serious, and .should have laughed at him. We 
laugh now only for a moment; the spell of his ear¬ 
nestness and power is soon upon us. 

VII 

Thoreau con.sidcred Wliitman’s “Leaves” worth 



of tlio ])roa<'!u't\ Uis gr<‘n( cun' all U lovi'i he j^ives 
liiiUHcIf iiish'ud of n sertuon. Ilis failli iu the r('“ 
nu'diul powt'r of afTcetton, cotunulcslilp. In Iruly 
Clirisldikt*. Lov(‘r of siuners is aKo lii'^ dt'sigUHtiou. 
''riio reproof is Hl\\nys imlirta’t or iinj)lit'd. lie 
briup^H to Itenr eliacaeter rallier than prec<'pt. lie 
helps you as health, as nature, as fresii air, pure 
water help. lie says to you: 

“The nioekeries are not you; 

Thi(lernealh llu'ni, and within tlieni. I we you lurk; 

1 pursue you where none cIm* has ]iur‘>ue«l ynu: 

Bik'uoe, the tlesk, the iiippiutl e\jtreH-dt»u, the Jiipht, the 
lUH'UsUiuu'd nniliue, if llte*»(‘ ruiieenl you from 
otlu'rs, «>r from yourself, they do not eoneenl yt>u 
frtau iiH*. 

The shaved fiiet', tlu* unsteady eye, the impttre eoinples- 
iou, if these Imlk lUlu'rH, they ilu not balk me. 
'Tlu' perl npjiari'l, tin' defonued nttilude. {Iruuketmess, 
greed, premature death, all these I part aside., 
1 Iraek through yoiir windings and tuvuiugH, I <’ouu' 
upon you where you tiunight eye ahouhl never 
euuu' upon you.” 

Whilmnu suld. tii the lunv fuiuous preface of 
IHa/), that “the greatest poet iloes not tnornli‘/(', 
or make nfiplienlions of niornls, he knows the 
Houl" d'here is no prea<’hiug or reproof iu the. 


Ills RELATION TO LIFE 

“I sit aiul look out 111)011 all llio sorrows of the world, and 
U}>on all opjinis.sion and shanH*; 

1 hear si't'H'l oonviilsivo sobs from young men, at anguish 
wif.li lh('niH<‘Ivc's, n'lnorscfid nflcr doods done; 

I see, in low life, ihe moLlier misused by her children, 
dying, iK'gh'cled, gaiinl, desjx'niie; 

I see 1,1 m wife misused by her husband; 1 see the Ircach- 
eroiiH s<*duc<'r of the young woman; 

I mark the ranklings of jealousy and unre<|ui{ed love, at- 
tmnpled to be hid, - 1 «'(' tbose sights on the earth, 

I see the workings of bailie, pi'slileuce, tyranny; I see 
martyrs and [irisoners, 

I observe a famine nl s<'a,.I observe the sailors casting 

lots who shall be killed, to jireserve the lives of the 

I'l'St, 

I ohservf' (he slights and d(>gnida.fions cast by arrogant 
pi'i’soiis upon laborers, the poor, and upon ne- 
gro(‘s, an<l (lie like; 

All lliese all the menimess and agony without end I 
silling look out upon, 

S^ei', hear, and am silent.” 

()tily oric(‘ <}<)<'s Iw shame and rebuke tlie offender; 

IIh'ii lie holds nj) to biin “a hand-mirror.” 


* If 11*, 




T^migs rottinjj; away j<i('(‘}‘nu‘aU ,s(uuiacli sour niul cuukor- 
oiis, 

fToinls rlunimalir, Ixiwt'ln willi nlautiination, 

lilood oirc'ulalinji; dark uttd |(oiM(nuus strruniH, 

Words hearing!; and loucli cnllotis, 

No bruin, no licart lofi, tu» nuif^ncllsni nT sov; 

Hncli, from on<' look its lids lookiuj' 'duss oro ^oii ^jo honn*, 
Sudi a result so soon and from sueh a bogluidug!” 

The poet’s wav is so (llirerent from {he moralist’s 
way! '^I'Ue pool ei>nh'sses all, loves all, has no 
prererouees. He is moral only in his results. Wt' ask 
ourselves, Does ht' hrealhe (lit* air of health? (‘iiu 
he stand the ti'st of nature? Is In* toiiie and inspir- 
in/jj? 'I’liul lu'shocks ns is nothiii'p 'Flu'first tom-h 
of the sea is a shock. Dot's he lou;.diu‘n us, does he 
help make urtt'Hal blood ? 

All that men do and are {guilty of attracts him, 
''I’heir vices and exeessi's, ht' would makt* these 
his own also. He is jealous lest ht' Ih' thought lu'ttt'r 
than other uu'u, lest ht' seem it» stnml apart fnnt> 
even eriminals and offemlers. \Vheu tht' pnssum ft»r 
humaiibrolherhootl is upon him. ht* is bulketl by nt)- 
tbing; he goes dttwn into thesot'inl mire to hud his 
lovers and etiuals. In tlu* jmidt* of our morality anti 
eivie well-being, this phast* tif his vvtirk shoekH us; 
but there are moods when the sotil sa\H it is good, 
and wo n\jt)iec in the .slrtmg man that can tlt» it. 



US by the soc^ial order, and Uie dictates of worldly 
prudence, fall only before a still more fervid human¬ 
ism, or a still more vehement love. 

The vital (juestion is, Where docs he leave us? 
On firmer <>;r()und, or in the mire ? Dcj)letcd and 
enervateeb <>r full and joyous ? In the gloom of 
pessimism, or in the sunlight of its opposite? — 

“(S'o lotuj ! 

I annoimeo a man or woman coming — perhaps you are 
the one; 

I announce a great individual, fluid as Nature, chaste, 
ad'eelionale, compassionate, fully armed. 

‘hS'o long ! 

,I anuonnec^ a life that shall bo copious, vehement, sjnrit- 
nal, hold. 

And I armomu’o an old age that shall lightly and joyfully 
meet its translation. 

“ I annonneo myriads of youths, heauliful, gigantic, sweet- 
blooded; 

1 announcie a race of splendid atul savage old men.” 

Idiere is no contradiction here. The poet sounds 
all the cxpc‘ricnc(‘H of life, and he gives out the true 
note at hist. 

“No Hpecifiealion is necessary, “ all that a mule or fe¬ 
male does, lluit is vigorous, heiievoleni, clean, is so 



<>i iiu‘ umv<'rs«’, an<i innuign um* wuoit' .scopo oi it 
fon'viT.” 


vin 

Nolluiig bill tlu' most nncomjminiisinp; religious 
purpose' can justify certain tliinjijs In the “ Leaves;” 
nothiiif,^ but llu' most buoyant aiul pcrvasi\c spir¬ 
ituality can justify its overubclmin^ niateriiility; 
nothinijf but the most cn'ntive' iinai'inalion can otV- 
set. its trt'uu'mlous ri'nllsm; notluni': Imt tiu' note of 
universal lu'ollu'rliood can atom' for its velu'meul 
Ainerieanisiu; uolliin|f but tiie primal spirit of 
poesy itself ('an make umemls fur this upt'ii flouting 
of Ibe routine ]>t>elie, uful tins ('inlless proct'ssiou 
before. \is of the common ami the familiar. 

IJC 

Wliitmau loved tlu' word " unretiiu'd.” It was 
one of the words lu' woukl have' us apply t(» liim- 
self. lie was uiin'fim'd, as tin* air, the soil, I1 h‘ 
water, and ail sweet natural tliin|.fs an' unretiiu'd 
(fim* hut not refined). He applie's tlu* word to him¬ 
self two or three* time’s in the' eemrse’ of his poems, 
lie leive'el the words sundnn, nir'swe’e’tm'ss, brawn, 
etc. He spe'aks eif his “savage song," not to call 
feirth the bards e»f the* past, lu' says, but to iiiveikt* 
the barels of the future*. 

“Have I Hunir so catirieious anel lemel mv Havuue semra?** 


uLe lo tuc production ot a race oi splendid and 
savajj^c old men ” was dear to him. He feared the 
dojilelhi^ and cnias(!ula,lin<r elVects of our culture and 
conventions. The decay of maternity and pater¬ 
nity in tliis country, the fallinf>j off of the native 
jiopulations, w<‘re facts full of evil omen. Ilis ideal 
of manly or womanly character is rich in all the 
juiri'ly human (jualitios and attributes; rich in 
sex, in sympathy, in Icnqicrainent; physiologically 
sound and ch'an, as w(‘ll as mentally and morally so. 
“Fear grace, h'ar (h'licalesHe; 

Fear the mellow-sweet, Ihe sueking of honey-juice: 
Bewari' Ihe advancing morhd vipening of nature! 

Beware whal. jureedi's Ihe decay of the rnggedness of 
stale's and uu'u.” 

He was himsi'lf the savage old man he invoked. 
It wa,s no part of his plan to pri'ach, in n'fincd and 
euphonious lerms, hygiene and the. vaJiie of the 
natural man, hut to jiroject into lilerature the thing 
itself, to ('xploit a character coarse as well as fine, 
and lo imbue his po('ms with a })hysiological qual¬ 
ity as well as a psychological and intellectual. 

I will scall('r the new roughness and gladness among 
them.” 

lie says lo tlu' pale, impotent victim of over-refine¬ 
ment, with intentional rmh'ness, 

“Open your scarf’d chop.s till I blow grit within you.” 


One <>r tlu‘ key -words to Whitman holli us 
juul a pool is tlu‘ wonl “ t'onipositt*." Ht‘ was 
alily the most oomposito {luiu this <Tuturv ha 
thu’i'tl, ami in this n'spt'cl at Itaist is reprt'sii 
of the Aima'ican of tht' future, wlio must 1 
result of the hkauliis^ of uu»re thverst' rutd 
inents than any man of lustory. lie seems t( 
had an itduition <»f his eompo.sit<* elmrac-ter 
he said in Ins first poem: 

I am large, I eontain inullitudes.” 

The Lomlon eorrespoiulent of tlie “New 
d'rihune,” in reluetantly et)m’«*ding at the ti 
the poet’s d('ath sofiu'thing to the British at 
lion of him, saitl he was " rieh in h'lnperaii 
^riie jihrase is well ehoseu. An Mnglish exp* 
the sultjeet of tenipt'rament, who visitetl Wh 
some years ago, said ht‘ had all hair tcmiptwat 
the sanguine, the nervtms, the nudmeholit', ai 
lyinphatie. while most per.st)ns have hut two te 
aments, and rarely thrtr. 

It w'as prohahly the eomptisite eluimeter of 
man that caused him to attract such divers 
opposite types of men, scholars ami workin; 
lawyers, doctors, scientists, and men of tin* ^ 
—- and that made him personally such a ptr/ 


most people, — so impossible to classity. Un the 
street tlie proinciiadcrs would turn and look after 
him, and I have often heard them ask each other, 
“ What man was that ? ” lie has often been taken 
for a doctor, and durinp^ his services in the army 
hospitals vjirious myths were floating about concern¬ 
ing him. Now he was a benevolent Catholic priest, 
— then some unknown army general, or retired sea 
captain; at one time he was reputed to be one of 
the owners of the (hinard line of steamers. To be 
taken for a Californian was common. One recalls 
the composite chara,ct(n’ of the poet whom he out¬ 
lines in his poems (see ({notation, page 181). 

The book is as comjiosite as the man. It is all 
things to all men; it lends itsedf to a multitude 
of inter{)retat,ions. Every earnest reader of it will 
find sonui clcnv or suggt'sLion by the aid of which 
he fancies lu* can unlock the whole book, but in 
the end he will be pretty sure to discover that one 
kc'.y is not ('iiough. Ik) oiu', (aitic, his book is the 
“hoarse song of a man,” its manly and masculine 
element attracts him; to another he is the poet of 
joy, to another the {loet of health, to still another 
In’: is the bard of personality; others read him as 
the j)oet of nature, or the poet of democracy. Ilis 
Erench critic, (Jabrit'l Sarra/in, calls him an apostle, 
—'the ajioslle of the idea that man is an indivisible 
fragment of the universal Divinity. 



Whiil has a }mh*I of Uhitmuii’n ntui !»> do wifh 
(liMHMit'y or iiifit'fiMU’V, \\iih tiuulf4 % or inmanicHlv ? 
Tlu'.sr arc .Hortal or ftiiiinuil urtta'n; fic rt'|irt'- 
.s(*uIm iiiaiiily prunar} tjuaiilio- aiul forcr^. 
lift*, dtu's tlouth, natitrr. stur proprif*’ 

ti('S, oar (’onvrnfiiiual NriK ami sUu''iooH j* Nc'itljrr 
will lu*. Hr will nlrip thria all aua}. lit* will arl 
JUifl spoak 0*4 if all Ihini^** in !hr unit rr .i* w fcr rtpiallv 
.‘inctvi! aiul (li\iiu‘; n^. if all nim were rrall\ lii<4 
hroduTs, all womon hin -.i.tcr*; a, if uH purln of 
till* human Inuly wrro npuillt hcuutiful nml won- 
tlcrful; H*i if faihrrhood ami mnthriliuo«l, hirth am! 
h(‘g('ltin|j;, won* Haoroil noh.. {>f mur^o if i'. vh-a to 
H 0 (* that thin otjur^o wilt %pr('tlil\ hritu^ him in rolli- 
aion with tho ouartlimiH of tu'4o uml ■••ooinl nuu'ality. 
Bui what of that? Ho prf»fi to tnkr hi'< oiu* 
from the* olc*nionfnI lawn, ”1 rroktni I hrliavo no 
nioro proudly than tin* lovol 1 plant mt, Iiuum* h\.” 
'^riu* <|U(*'ili(ui 1*4. 1*4 ho ndotjuato, i’« lie man oitoujdu 
to do it ? Will ho nt»t faltrr, or Itotrav srlf t nii 
H(*itnjHtu*s'4? Will ho ho tnu* to hi*-* iiloul throutth 
Ihiok and thin? 'I'ho 'Hooial I'od^. will id! ho out 
ragt*d, hut that is h*sH to him thim tin* oatulor nml 
dir{'<*l!U'HH of ufduro in who-^o npirit ho nHHumo*^ tt» 
Hp<*«k. 

NtJlhiug is easior thim to oon\iot Walt U hitman 
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when you have done so. it is not your gods that 
he serves. He says he would be as indifferent of 
observation as the trees or rocks. And it is here that 
we must look for his justification, upon ethical rather 
than upon the grounds of conventional art. He 
has taken our sins upon himself. He has apphed 
to the morbid sex-consciousness, that has eaten so 
deeply into our social system, the heroic treatment; 
he has fairly turned it naked into the street. He has 
not merely in words denied the inherent vileness of 
sex; he has denied it in very deed. We should not 
have taken offense had he confined himself to words, 
— had he said sex is pure, the body is as clean about 
the loins as about the head; but being an artist, a 
creator, and not a mere thinker or preacher, he was 
compelled to act, — to do the thing instead of say¬ 
ing it. 

The same in other matters. Being an artist, he 
could not merely say all men were his brothers; he 
must show them as such. If their weakness and 
sins are liis also, he must not flinch when it comes 
to the test; he must make his words good. We may 
be shocked at the fullness and minuteness of the 
specification, but that is no concern of his; he deals 
with the concrete and not with the abstract, — 
fraternity and equality as a reality, not as a senti¬ 
ment. 
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It IS tne drama oi a new democratic personality, a 
cliaracter outlined on a larger, more copious, more 
vehement scale than has yet appeared in the world. 
The germs of this character he would sow broadcast 
over the land. 

In this drama of personality the poet always 
identifies himself with the scene, incident, expe¬ 
rience, or person he dehneates, or for whom he 
speaks. He says to the New Englander, or to the 
man of the South and the West, “I depict you as 
myself.” In the same way he depicts offenders, 
roughs, criminals, and low and despised persons as 
himself; he lays claim to every sin of omission and 
commission men are guilty of, because, he says, 
“ the germs are in all men.” Men dare not tell their 
faults. He will make them all his own, and then tell 
them; there shall be full confession for once. 

“If you become degraded, criminal, ill, then I become so 
for your sake; 

If you remember your foolish and outlaw’d deeds, do you 
think I cannot remember my own foolish and out¬ 
law’d deeds?” 

It will not do to read this poet, or any great poet, 
in a narrow and exacting spirit. As Whitman him¬ 
self says: “The messages of great poems to each 
man and woman are: Come to us on equal terms, 
only then can you understand us.” 




has lived on Ihi- jdains with lamlevs and raiiclimcn, 
etc. lie lays claim lo all llicse eliaraeters, all these 
ox]Ka'ienc('S, Ix'cansc^ what others do, what others 
assume, or suilVr, or (mjoy, that lie. appropriates to 
hims(‘ir. 

“ I am llie liomided slave, I wince at tlic bile of llie dogs, 
Hell and des[)air are njxm me, eraelc and again crack the 
marksnum, 

1 cliitelv lb{' rails of llu' fenei', my gore dribs, Uiinncd with 
lh(‘ oo/e of my skin, 

I fall on llu' weeds and sloiu'S, 

'The ridc'rs S])nr I heir unwilling horses, haul close, 

Tamil my di//y ears, and bi'al me violently over live head 
with whipstocks. 

“Agonies ar(‘ one of my changes of garments, 

1 do not ask the woumled |)er.son how he feels--- 1 myself 
Ix'i'onu' the wounded jicrson. 

My hurts turn livid ujion me as 1 lean on a cane and 
ob.servi*. 

“T become any jiresence or truth of humanity here, 

See myself in prison sluipi'd likt' another man, 

And fei'l the dull uninli'rmitted pain. 

“For me the ki'epiws of convicts shoulder their carbines 
and ki'cp watch. 

It is I l<>t out ill the morning and barred at niglit. 

Not a mutineer walks luindeiilTed to the jail, hut I am 

I.I.. i.:.v.T ,..,.n. i.,. >» 


iiirr in \a'4!) 
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perfumed, the romiiiitie, the charm of art and the 
delight of form, an' not lo be looked for in his pages. 
The cosmitt takes the phu^e of the idyllic; the be¬ 
getter, tlu^ Adami(^ man, lakes the place of the lover; 
patriotism takes tlu^ {)laec of family affection; charity 
takes tlu' j)laee of pi('ty; love of kind is more than 
love of lU'iglibor; the i)oet and the artist are swal¬ 
lowed ii]) in the seer and the prophet. 

".rhe poet evidently aimed to put in his sex poems 
a rank and healthful animality, and to make them 
as frank as the slu'dding of pollen by the trees, 
strong (’;V(ai to the })oint of offense. He could not 
malce it |)leasing, a, sw('('t morsel to be rolled under 
the tongue; that would have been levity and sin, 
as in Byron and the otlu'r poets. It must be direct 
and rank, healllifully so. ",rhe eoiirage that did it, 
and showed no wavc'ring of self~(‘ouseiousncss, was 
more than human. Matt is a begetter. How shall 
a po(d in our day and land treat this fact? With 
levity and by I browing over it the lure of the for- 
bid<U'n, the; attrac'lion of the erolie? That is one 
way, the way of lu'urly all the poets of the past. 
But that is not Whil man’s way. He would sooner 
be bestial Ilian Byronie, bo would sooner shock by 
his frankiu'ss than inflame by his suggestion. And 
this in Ihe inlc'rest of lieallh and longevity, not in 
the inU'i’i'st of a prurient and effeminate “art.” In 
these noems Whil man for a moment onnihasizcs sex, 



wonu'iu lu'iH* H wlirn* urn ntti'r nil, hen* w the 
sc'ul «»f I’lupin*. N utt an' al llu* li»{> of \uur nniull- 
ti{»n wh<*n yoti arr aial ‘’Hurst tiu*rr. 1‘Varful 

cousinjiunirrs fftiltus uhn riirnn>fin|f (ir uhHsIng or 
ja'rvortin^!: of m's,. 'I’hr purl sluiak in thr f»;ur(l('u 
of llu' world iiakrd anil not ashanu'tl. I( is a gn'ut 
rouifoii Ihul hr rotthl tjo it in this a|(r of hrrtir luHt 
and Swinlnirniun jitnujt«*nrr, llml In* rould doit 
and ntit hr ridiriilotH. '!'<» tiavr doiu* it without 
olfrnsr wouhl hn\r luant proof that hr hud failed 
utterly. lad us he shorked; it in a uh(d('soina 
ahoek, like the douse fjf thr sen, or tlie hutlVt of the. 
wind. We .mIuUI he all tin* better for it hy and hy. 

XU* 

The lover of Wlnlnuin rtuties ine\ituldy to nsso- 
eiate him with eliaraeter and persona! (putlitit*s. I 
Honudinu'S imnd women whom 1 sn) art' nt the 
AYlnlman type thi* kiiul of wunuui he invoked 
and preditdeth d'hev hear eldldreu, mul ar<* lint 
astuuneil; motherluHal is their pride and their joy: 
tliey are elieerfnl, tolerant, friemlh, think no evil, 
meet high and low on eijunl terms; they walk, row, 
elimh nunmtainH*. they reaeli forth into the nidunl 
world of (jue.slionM and events, open ndndt'd, m lupa- 
iludie, fruuk, nuluruh good nutured; the males and 
conipauionH of their hushninls, keeping pare with 
them in all malter.s: hnrnemakers, hut larirer than 



short, the lar^^<% fn'sh, whoh'somc open-air natures 
whose ideal so eoinjdcdely possi'ssed Walt Whitman. 

A British (*rili(i wisely says the gift of Whitman 
to us is llu‘ gift of life ratlier than of literature, but 
it is llie gift of lif(‘ tlirough htc'ratnrc. Indeed, Whit¬ 
man means a life as min-h as (diristianity moans a 
life. Jlesays: -- 

“ Writing and talk do not; ])rove mo.” 

Nothing but the l{'st of ix'ality finally proves liim: — 

“llie ])roof of lh(' |)0(‘t shall he sternly deferr’d till liis 
eonulry has ahsorhed liim as afrecLionalcly as lie 
has ahsorhed it.” 

'The proof of Whitman shall be deferred till he 
has borne fruit in aelual, concrete life. 

He kiK'W that merely intellectual and artistic 
tests did not settle matters in his case, or that we 
woidd not ri'ach his final value by making a dead- 
set at him through llu' purely ix'sthetii! faculties. Is 
he animating l.o lih' ilsi'lf ? (hin we absorb and as¬ 
similate him ? Does he nourish the manly and heroic 
virliK's? Does he make us more ridigious, more 
tolerant, more charilahk', more candid, more self- 
reliant ? If not, h(^ fails of his chief end. It is doubt¬ 
ful if th(^ purely scholarly and literary poets, like 
Milton, say, or like our own J’oe, are ever absorbed 


}il)S()rl)('<! imd nuxlHy n niatmcrs aiul idcjilM. 

Only Ihnl wliirli uc lost* ailVrts our lisc'., < )ur ad~ 
iiiiralioii for nrl and litcralnn* a-. Nin-li is 
(Mitircly ontsidt* tlu* stiurcfs of clmrarlrr aial {Hiwor 
of aolion. 

^VhilnlHn idonitfa*^ himself with om* Uses. We 
associate liini with reality, with dass. Nreiies, jier- 
.sons, t'V't'iitH. 'Fhe youth who reads Poe or I.owel! 
wants to he a seholar, a s\ll. a poet, a urlter; the 
youth who reads Wliilman wants he a man. ami 
to gel at tla* ineaniug and value of life. ()ur autlior .s 
henl Inwards real things, real men ami women, and 
his power l«) feed aiul foster personality, are unmi.s- 
lakahle. 

Life, reality, alont* proves him; a saner and more 
rohu.sl falht'rhood niul motherhood, more praetieal 
demoeraey, mort* ehnrity, more lovt*. more eomrade- 
sliip, nion* .social tsjualiiy, more rohust ide.’ils of 
womanly and manly ehnraeter, pro\e him. WIu'n 
we are mon* tolerant and patient and hmg Hnlfering, 
when llu* strain of our worldl}, eoitimert'ial spirit 
relaxes, th(‘n is ht* jusiilied. Whitmaii means n 
lotling-up of the strain all along the line, less 
hurry, less grts'd, less rivalry, iu«»re leisjire, more 
eharity, more frutenudlhin and altrui an, more reli- 
gioii, less formality ami eonveullom 

“When America does vtlud wa^ piomi cd. 


yoiuip: men, llic MaiiiuiluiUa c;ily . but wlicu ilic 

Mmiiuiluillii Icjuls all (be (‘ili(‘H of IIk' oarlli, 

WluMi tlu'r(> art^ jiliMiliriil ulbk'lki bards, inland and sea¬ 
board, 

Wlu'n lliroii<!jb lliese Stal('s walk a Inindred millions of 
sihxtI) iK'i'sons, 

WIkmi the rc'Si part away for .su|)('rb p('rHons, and eontrib- 
ulc lo llu'in, 

WIkmi I'allaM's, (irni, nnconslraiiu'd, op<Mi-t'yed—^wbeu 
biMM'ds of llu' niosl p(M‘f{'cl inolbers denole America, 
Then lo me ripeness and eonelusion.” 

xv 

After nil, I think it mailers little whether wc call 
him poet or not. (Jrnnt I hut he is not a poet in the 
usual or leehnieal sense, but poet“{)rophe,t, or }K)ct- 
seer, or all eombiiu'd. He is a poed plus something 
else. It is wluMi he is judged less lhan poet, or no 
poet at all, lhal we feel injhisliee is done, him. (irant 
lhat his work is not art, that it does not give otf 
Ihe jK'rfume, llu‘ almosplu're of the highly wrought 
arlislie works like ihose of 'rennysou, but of some¬ 
thing (pilt(‘ dillerent. 

We have all Ix'eu slow to see that his eherished 
e!ids w(’r<‘ rc'ligious rather than literary; that, over 
and above all (‘ls(', lu' was a. great ndigious teacher 
ami projdiet. Had h<' been striidly a literary poet, 

I /in-i.n iw I mi I'b'IIdU’ <ir V'OJl. —• lluit 


we slioiild l>e <’(tiuj>elle(i tn him quiN' dilFer- 

enlly. 

“ Lt'aves of (trass" is a •';nsp«'l <^lad tidiuK'^ "f 
gn'ul joy to those who are |)rej>are«l to reeeiv(' it. 
Hh filial value li«s in its direet. iuteus(<, personal 
Hjipeal; in what it tlid for Suuonds, who .said it 
nuidi' a man of him; in what it diil for Stcwenson, 
who said it di.spelltai a thousand illusions; in what 
it did for Mrs, (lilehrist. who said it enalded her 
to fiia! her own .soul; in what it d«tes fur all earnest 
readers of it in hlemlin^t \uth tlie innai.t eumnit 
of their lives. Whitman Is the life pi\er of oiir time. 
How'.shall a poet gi\e us Hh* hut hv mahiui^ Us share 
his largin' measure of life. Ids larger hope, his larger 
love, his largiT eharity, his snimr and w tder outlook ? 
Wlml are the three great lifegisiug priuei|iles? 
dan W(‘ name them better than St. Ihnil nnmetl 
them eightiH'U hundred \eHrs ngt*. faith, hope, 
eharity? And these are the ('orner*dones of Whit¬ 
man’s work, a faith .so hnnid and fiTvenf that 
it accepts dinith as jtjyously as life, and .sees all 
things at last Issue In .spiritual r«-sults; a liop(' that 
si'cs Ihegfshh’ii age ahead of us. not la'hinii us; and 
a charity that hulks at nothing, that makes him 
identify him.self with (dh'tiderH and outlaws; a 
charily us great as his wlm siuti to the tlut'f on 
the eros.s, "'rids day thou .shidt he with me in 



* 'T y JO IlUL tu iilUiKU 

JIU'II J);uiaki'rs ol’ IIkmu; hiil. lo (‘X('iHi>lify them in a 
survey <>!’ tl»<‘ whole problem of lijV, to make lliern 
vital as lu'ariii|jf or eyesight in a work ol* the imagi- 
naliou, to show lluan us motives and impulses eon- 
trolling all tlu‘ r(‘st, is to Ix'get, and foster them in 
tlu' mind of tlu' hehohh'r. 

He is more mid lu' is h'ss than the best of the 
ollu'r poets. The popular, tlu* eonveutional jxiets 
are mainly oecupii'd with the artistic side of things, 
— with that which retines, sohu'cs, heautilies. Whit¬ 
man is mainly occupied with the cosmic and uni¬ 
versal si(l(‘ of things, and the human and spiritual 
values that may he extraeted from them, Ilis poetry 
is not the result of tlu' same kind of selection and 
partiality as that we ari' more familiar with. 

lienee, whih‘ llu‘ message of dVunyson and his 
kiiul is the messagi' of Ix'auty, the message of Whit¬ 
man is, in a much fulh'r siaise, the message of life. 
He speaks tlu' word of faith and power. This is 
his distinction; he is the lih'-giver. Such a man 
comes that we may have lih', and have it more 
ahuudantly. 

^riu' message of heauty. who would undervalue 
it? d'he least piud. and pix'tling lisjis some word or 
.syllahh' of it. diu‘ masters build its temples and 
holy places. All own it, all receive it gladly. But 
the gospel of life, tluu’e is danger that we shall not 


euso, (»r (o l»<‘ lulli'tl aiul NfiulluMl. ll a suinnuins 
and a cliallt’itp*. It la\‘i nidf, Isauds tijinn 

you. It fUUTs aiul lihrt's \iinr Mutui. II is uiurt' uf 
llio frost, the rains, llu' ^uncK, Uuin of cushions or 
parlors. 

'riu‘ (’all of lif(' is a call lo hatflc .aluays. \V(* arc 
Hlroufijcr 1)}' the strctigtli of every <»h.stacle (tr caeiny 
overeoine. 

“Li.sU'u! I will l>e hotu'Mt with you. 

I do not offer the old .smootii prizes, hut otfer najgh new 
priwH, 

I'liene. are. the days that must happen to you; 

'‘You shall not hea]» up what in enlh'd rh'hes. 

You Hindi Hcatter with lavish hand all that y*iu earn or 
iiehh’ve; 

Yhm but arrive at the <’ity to which you were destined • 
you hardly .setth’ yourself to .sutisfHe(t(ui, hefure 
you are (*alled hy an irresi.Hlihle eall to tlepart. 
You shall he treated to the irmu<’id siuiles aud moekings 
of those who reinuiu liehital you; 

What heekouings of love you reeiuve, you shtdl only 
answer with pasHlcumte kisses of parting. 

You shall not allow the hold of llaea* v\htj .spread tlu'Ir 
reaelu'd hands toward you. 

“Alloius! After the (Iukat (kiMPANicnNHl aiuI tti hehuig 



xvt 


WliiliniUi always avails hims(‘lf of the poet’s 
privilege and maguilies liiinseir, lie magnifies oLiiers 
in Uu‘ sann* ratio, he uiagnilies all tilings. “ Mag¬ 
nifying and applying eoine I,” lu' says, “outbidding 
at (be start (he old eantious hueksti'rs.” Indeed, 
the eharaeler wbiidi s)ieaks ibrougluml, “ i.eaves of 
drass” is raised to the highest degree of personal 
exaltation, d’o it nothing is trivial, nothing is nican; 
all is good, all is divine. 'The usual dislinetions dis¬ 
appear, burned up, llu^ poet says, for religion’s sake. 
All the hunuin attrilniti's are heightened and en¬ 
larged; sympathy as wide as the world; love that 
balks at nothing; ebarity as (‘inbraeing as the .sky; 
egotism like lh(‘ force of gravity; religious fervor that; 
eon.su 11 u*s the eoar.si'sl facts like stubble; .spirituality 
that finds (lod eviaywhen* evi'ry hour of the day; 
faith that weleoim's death as ch(‘erfully as life; 
comradi'ship that would wi'ld the nation into a fam¬ 
ily of brothers; sexuality that makes prudes shudder; 
poetic enthusiasm that scornfully di.spenses with all 
the usual adventitious aids; and in general a large¬ 
ness, coarseness, and vehemenci* that are (jiiite ap¬ 
palling to the gmicrnl rcadiT. Lovers of poetry will 
of nect'ssily be v<‘ry slow in adjusting their notions 
to the standards of “ Leaves of drass." It is a sur¬ 
vey of life and of tlu‘ world from the eosniie rather 



lU'KI.S. 

Somo nu'ti liuvc at'ccptrii |KivtTly tuul privniion 
Nvitii suc!> conU'nitiuMit and rnmpt»‘Htu’c as {t> make 
\is alm(»s( fti\ aais of ihrir In(; and \\ iiit luuii at'i'fpt.s 
(he conrsar, coiunitan'r luuuau alatufnt-. which iu‘ 
finds in himst'If, and uliich tnosf cif ns {n («> coii" 
coni nr IfcUlth’, with Mich frankness and pcrccplimi 
uF IhiMi* I’l'nl worth that tlicv netpure new meaning' 
and vnhii' in our eyes. If he parade*! tfies** things 
uutluly, mu! showeil an ovau'weening prcfen'iiet' fur 
them, as some «>f Ihs eriti**s elinrge, this is of rtinrse 
an t‘h'ment of weakness. 

His piH'eept niul his illustrntitsn. «’arrie*i out in 
life, would fill tin* laud witli stnmg. nattM*. original 
types of men and wtunen nninuited hy flu* most 
vehement eomrudesliip, selfisju and otherism going 
hand in liund. 



OIS lUOI./VnON TO CUI/niRE 

I 

T KAM‘'S()1'' (JRASS” is n<»i Iho pootry of cul- 
J lure, 1)U[ it is lo lx* said in l!i(* saiiio bR'uih 
that it is not such a work as an unculhircd man 
prodiKS's, or is cnpahU* of producin/jf. 

mictdhircd man docs not think VVliilrnun’s 
Ihoufrhls, or proj)osc Whit mail’s jn’ohlcms to him¬ 
self, or understand or apprecinli' tlu'in at, all. ddie 
“ Isaivcs’' arc pcrliaps of .suprcmi' inton'st only to 
men of dci'pcsl cnlluns hcca-usi* tlu'v contain in 
such ample measure that without whi<-h all ctdlurc 
is uu'S'i* varnish or vcnis'r. 'I'lnw are indirectly a 
tremendous criticism iff American life and eivilijca- 
lion, and they imply llial hreadlh of view and that 
liheralion of spirit that comjdete disillusioning^— 
whi<*h is the best result of culture, and which all 
great souls huvi* rca<>h(‘d, no matter who or what 
their schoolmasters may have becai. 

Our rending public jtrobably does not and cannot 
S(*e itself in Whitman at all. lie must be a great 
shoi’k to its sense of the genteel ami the respectable. 
Nor can the working pcoph' and the unlettered, 
though they wen* drawn to Whitman the man, be 
exn 'cled t re. i o i 1 t t i nv c n. i eral 1' extent to 





stood. 


II 

Whitman says his book is not a good lesson, but 
it takes down the bars to a good lesson, and that to 
another, and that to another still. To take down 
bars rather than to put them up is always Whit¬ 
man’s aim; to make his reader free of the universe, 
to turn him forth into the fresh and inexhaustible 
pastures of time, space, eternity, and with a smart 
slap upon his back with the halter as a spur and 
send-off, is about what he would do. His message, 
first and last, is “give play to yourself;” “let your¬ 
self go;” — happiness is in the quest of happiness; 
power comes to him who power uses. 

“Long enough have you timidly waded, holding a plank 
by the shore; ’ 

Now I will you to be a bold swimmer. 

To jump off in the midst of the sea, rise again, nod to 
me, shout, and laughingly dash with your hair.” 

To hold Whitman up to ridicule, and to convict 
him of grossness and tediousness, is easy enough; 
first, because he is so out of relation to the modes 
and tastes of his times, and, secondly, because he 
has somewhat of the uncouthness and coarseness of 
large bodies. Then his seriousness and simplicity, 
like that of Biblical and Oriental vsTiters, — a kind 


luui n» uui iiiunuuia* M*usr in nil* 

ridii’iilou*'. Hf wa-, lii-firirnt in Ituiimr. ami he u mti' 
his luuik ill <*ufirt‘ uKlU tuii an- s nf -.tn ial uml 

(’(invt'iiiitmH. M» that tin* prr .{uu ti\«• uf if !•, not the* 
social or itulonr prlNJirrlitf. hut lliaf of lift* 
iialurc ni Inr'^r, oarfriin^'; and mihauijirrt'ii. it is 
proltrtlily tlu* oiu’ modrfu uhu^o ••tnmlani'j 

aru not suoiul uml \\hat an* raUrt! utltair. 

Its atuiej^jilirrc in alway* that ttf tht* lart^r, fnn* 
»*f \hh{, uufioU’»rd naturr. If ha i hrcti huuI 
llmt liu* uiotloru uorlii runhl In* rcrttU'Inalrd frotii 
“ hravuH of ItniHH,” yxi «'niii|H‘ndiuti 4 and all itu-liH- 
iva h it iji its drlailn. Imt of tin* inodrru world iw 
a NtK’iiil ori^nui/iitioj}, of niau ^ thr ormturr of 

nutl |>roltihtti«iU'4, of f:iduoto». of dn'sn, uf 
(■('rumoiiy, tlu' iudmsr, parlor ami drattiuj'rooin 
iiiHii, tlu-ro in iio hitit in it*, pai'r*. In it ^ umttrr 
and in its Hpirif, i}» it*-* '.taudard* uud it» it-^ rvi'cti- 
tiou, in ih idt-nh*. and in it * prorr-.'.t-.. if hflnnps to 
and u(!tliafrs with tipm air ludurr, uftt-n rrucliing. 
I think, thf t'o**niir and tim onditioiird. Itj a Jicuv 
wniHt* is Whitrnar! tin* hrothur of tho mii'* and riismi!’ 
priM’i'SHf-^, "cotufunp a Honliiurtd and inutation uf 
ilia aarih.** All his rnlhma’m.m**, all hi * yunpathirs 
havt* to do with tlu* major ami fiindamontal t’lriuutttH 
oflifu. flu isiiwijrlil pout. Wrdofitd ri'iuhii ndju‘*l 
tusr indoor notinnH to him. < tiir ndfuri* Htamiards 
do not lit him. 


Ill 


'The ])rol>leni of (lie ])oet is doubtless more difii- 
eull. in oar day lhan ia a,ay past <lay; it is harder 
for liiai to loaeli reality. 

I'he a-eeuamlalions of our eivilimlion arc enor¬ 
mous: an arlideial world ol‘ |i;real depth and potency 
ov(M-ru‘S llu' world of reality; es[)e<‘ially <loes it over- 
lie the world of man’s moral and intelleetual nature. 
Most of us live and'thrive in this arlifieial \vorl<l, 
and aev(‘r know bat it is the world of (Jod’s own 
er('a(ing. Only now and iluai a man strikes his 
roots down Ihron^di this made land into fresh, vir- 
f»;in soil. When the n'H^ious |:^euius strikes his roots 
through it., and Insists upon a present revelation, 
we are apt t,o ery “lu'rc'tie;” when the poet strikes 
his roots through it, us Whitman did, and insists 
upon giving us reality,' - giving us himself before 
eustom or law,' we ery “barbarian,” or “art- 
h(M’(‘lie,” or “outlaw of art.” 

In tlu‘ eountless adjustments and aeeumulatious, 
and in tlu' oec'anie eiirrents of our day and land, the 
individual is more and more' lost sight of, — merged, 
swa.mp(‘d, ('(faced. S('(' him in Whitman rising 
abov(‘ it all. S('(' it all shot through and through 
will) his (jualily and olx'dic'iit to his will. See the 
nlldev(‘ling tendency of democracy, the effacing and 
sterili/.ing penver of a mc'chauical and industrial 



fortii in nm* « hurHrti r, Hiid this fhimu'ti'r 

justifuni.’^ itsi'lf anil fr«>nliu^t uiih the 

«>I«1 jnv luul iHmti'Uiinrut. 


'"riic fricHcUy iui«l \\}h* is hr.' 

If) ht* \viiitin|» f!»r ri’iih.-'iitiun, ur is hr pits! it ftatl 
lanstrr of it f " 

Do \vt' iHft, (•()ij‘.riiaisl\ »»r tiiH uijMntnislv, iwk 
this or a Himilar tpirsiiim uf r\rr\ {hhI or artiMt 
wlunu W(' pass in r*nir« ln-hor ti*. j* Is |u* lun'Htrr 
of his tniUtirr, or tim**-* it luastrr liiui ? I hfri hr strikt^ 
hark tlmnigli it to siiaph\ oriipiiit! iiafurr. or is hr 
a pottrd plant ? D«h*s Ih* rrtnin tla* nafi\»* >»avn|,^r 
virttU'H, or h in* rutiivh litiilf tip ftosii tlir «mtshh'? 
WV ('oiistantly toistakr oulttirr for nu-rr rciim-innit, 
vvhirh it is not: it is a !i!»rriitii»|t prurrsH; it is a 
(’h'annj^ awav of nh-trutiions amt the to 

inhmnil virltirs a rhanro to rxurrss tfirinsrht*s. It 


amt uf t'ultnn* is ttot to irD riii t»f irnttirt*. loit to 


anti tlownig savaiji*/’ thr mnstfraiifi mnrrtlu* slavo 
of the (‘ompli'x rhmirnN t»f our artifioial litrs. 

I'liongh tntr prtigrrss iimi ri%ili/iilion art* a tri- 
uruph tivrr naturr, yrl in an important srnsr \vr 




Her (Sluiulanls aiv slill om- slaiidards, her sweetness 
and (‘XC(‘U<'nc(‘ ar<' still our aim. Her hcallli, her 1‘er- 
lilily, lu'r wholem'ss, lu'r rresliiuvss, her innocence, 
her ('volidion, W('. would fain copy or reproduce. 
VVe would, il wt‘ could, k('(‘p l.he })nugeney and 
aroma of her wild fruit, in our cultivated specimens, 
the virtue and hardiiu'ss of the savaf^e in our lino 
gi'nlh'incn, tlu' jcjy and spontaneity of her liird-songs 
in our iioetry, the grace' and heauty of lier forms in 
our sculpture ami carvings. 

A jioetic utterance' from an original, individual 
standpoint, something eh'diiite' and characteristic, — 
this is always the crying lu'ed. AVhat a line talent 
has this or that young British or American poet 
whom w(‘ might nanu'! But we see that the singer 
has not y<'t made' this talent his own; it is a kind of 
horrowi'd capital; it is the' ge'ueral taste and intcl- 
lige'uce' that spc'ak. VVlu'ii will he n'de'em all tlu'sc 
promises, ami hecomc a fixed centre of thought and 
emotion in himself? d’o write poems is no distinc¬ 
tion; to he' a poe'in, to he' a (ixe'd point amid the 
seething chaos, a roe-k amid the currents, giving 
your own form and chnraelt'r to them, “—that is 
something. 

It matters little, as Whitman himself .say.s, who 
conlrlhutcs tlu' mass of poetic verbiage upon which 
any given ag<' fet'ds. 


jnntiiarv lumiaii (jualuu*'* ami sju-cial tmlivuiuiu 
1 rails. A rit‘!il\ amluuftl jn'r^uiuili!y is always llu’; 
main iU')a‘iuU'nc'«' in mjcIi rusrs, nr, us {ini'llu' says, 
“in thr ^rt'Ut wurk ihi*|tia*al prrsnn is nlwuvs pre- 
scnl as tin* fircnl factor/' 

“l,('iiv(‘s of (iruss" is ns distim tlv an (‘muiuitiun 
from Wall Whilnmn. from liis cptalily niul ispiij)- 
nu'ul as a man nparl from nn\thinft he tnvnl to 
Iiook.s (ir In .sccnmlnry inllucmcH, as a Irtu' is 
an rmnnatinu fnau the soil. It is. ni!»rcnv<*r, uu 
onnumlicni from him as an American in tlu* latter 
luilf of tlu- nincti'cnth cimfurv. nml as a typical 
(U'lnni'ratic composite man. n man of tin' tanmnon 
people, hone of tluar lionc nini tlcsh «»f their flesh, 
hut with an ('\trm»rdinarv emlowment of spintunl 
and inh'llet-tnnl powiT, to which lu* has *pvcn full 
awing without uhaling om- jot or tittle the inlluenee. 
of his heritage of thi' tsminion stock. 


V 

d'here is one important (piality tiuit enters into 
all first-ciuMs literary production and into all art, 
which is Inkim Utile account of in current eritieism: 
1 mean the quality of the manly, ' the pulse and 
pressart' of manly virility and strength, Chietln' 
Hpok(‘ (jf it to Mekermaun as a rertnin urgent power 
in which the art of his time was lacking, 'riie pro* 
lij A ) Oft I.L Jit liiU iif.ff* t fif 


as men. ixot'llic always looked straight through 
llie work to (he man hehiiul it; in art and poetry 
ilu‘ pcwsonalily was everything. Tlic special talent 
of one kind or another was (juile secondary. The 
greatest works an‘ tlu^ h'ast literary. To sjieak in 
hleratnre as a, man, and not merely as a scholar 
or jiroh'ssional litleraleur, is always the crying 
nc<‘d. Tlu^ new poet has this or that gift, but 
what is the: human fund back of all? What is his 
('lulowment of (he common universal human traits? 
How much of a man is he? Ilis measure in this 
r(‘spect will 1 h‘ the measure of the linal value of his 
(•ontribulion. 

'l'lu‘ deead('uce of literature sets in when there is 
more talent than character in (‘urrent production; 
wlu'u ran' liU'rary and artistit; gifts no longer come 
weddi'd to large hmmm and manly gifts; when 
taste' is fastidious rather than robust and hearty. 
Wlu'ii was then' a man born to Knglish or Amcri- 
('an lil('ratun' with a large endowment of the uni¬ 
versal human (jualilies, or with those elements that 
give' bn*aellh and ])e>we'r, and which lead art rather 
than feillow it? We are living in an age of great 
purity' ami n'fine'ment e>f taste in art and letters, 
but ele'stitute eif peiwew. (Jeiethe speike of Walter 
Se'e)lt imt meivly as a gre-at talent, but as a “com- 
pri'ln'iisive nature'.” Withemt this eemiprehcnsive 
nature' as a setting, his great talent would have 



kiu)\viM|j;'ii<'ss of Inicr [H'cnliiorr.s, anti yol lu»\v far lus 
(•(Milrihulion siiqiasscs (luars in nail luuuun patlios 
and sii^fjjc'slivoni'Ks! 

'I'lu' sjuiu' niiydil lu' snicl of Count 'Tidslot, who 
is also, hac’k of all. a ^rcat lovin|( nalui’o. 

()m‘ lias j^roat joy in Whilinan Ixsaiusi' lu' is 
Ik'vdihI and oV{*r all a Ini-f^c and loviiii,; personality; 
his work is hut a thin veil (hroU|^h wliieh a |i;reaL 
ualuri' eUairly shows. 'The ur<^eut power of which 
(loi'lhe speaks is almost too strou^^ lt>o stron|jf 
for eurri'nt taste: \vt' want more art and h'.ss man, 
more literatim* ami less life. It Is not merely u 
great, mind that wc* fcs'l, Imt a great eliaraetiw. It 
peiH'lrates I'very line, and imleed makes it tnu* of 
the book that whoever ‘Mom'hes this touehes a 
man.” 

The lesson of the poet is all in the din'etion of 
the ))rHetieaI manly and womanly ipialitlc's and 
virtiie.s, ■ luailth, tempernriei’, sanity, pitwi-r, endur¬ 
ance, aplomb, and not at all in the direefion of 
the literary and artistic (juulitics or culture. 

“'ro stand the eohl or heat, to take gfMiil aim with n gtm, 
to Hail a boat, to aianage horses, to h«‘get .superb 
cliildren, 

d\) Hpeuk readily and elearly, to feel at home among 
eommou people. 

To hold uur own in lerrihlt* ponitions on land and sea.” 


to lilV, It) ptn’soiuilily, utul to power to deal with 
real tiling’s; and if we expect froui him only liter¬ 
ary ideas, - form, beauty, huadity, proportion,— 
we shall be disappointed. lie seeks to make the 
im[>r(\ssion of eouerete forces and objects, and not 
of art. 

“Not for an ('iul»roi(l('rer 

(d'lu're. will always b(i }>k'nty of embroiderers, — I 
wt'leonie IIkmu also)* 

But for the fibre of Uunf>fs, and for inlicrcut men. and 
women. 

“Not lo cliisN oniamenls, 

But to chisel with fias^ stroke the heads and limbs of 
jileiileous Supreme (Jods, that 'Phe States may 
r('nlix<' I hem, walkiiifjf and lalkin/j^,” 

His whole' work is a radial ion from an exempli¬ 
fication of llu^ idea lhat there, is something better 
than to b(‘ an arlist or a poet, ~~ namely, to be a 
man. d'he pix't’s rapture springs not merely from 
the contemplation of tlu' beautiful and the artistic, 
but from tlu' contemplation of the whole; from the 
contemplation 'of democracy, the common people, 
workingnu'ii, .solilii'rs, sailors, his own body, death, 
sex, manly love, oceupalious, and the force and 
vitality of things. We are lo look for the chics to 
liim in Ihc open air and in natural products, rather 
than in the traditional art forms and methods. lie 



only to (liosi* \vlio privait'ly .stay uilh him in llu' 

o|)(‘U air. 

“ If you would uiultTHlaiid iiu'. ^'o to the lici^dds or wal<‘r- 
•short*: 

'Flic* ucuirusl !•< an e‘\jfinnntioti. anti n drop c»r 

luolion of wa\<'■< u k<*v: 

'Tlu' maul, Ihi' onr, llu* )iuml*4a\\. mtoiuI my word.s. 

"Nej NliutN'rcd nmm or nchool ran rotumuu** with im*, 

Hut nmglia mal iiitlr «'lnldn'n hrttrr than tUry. 

“'riu* youtig uifrlnmir is rltjwst to uu* hr kntnvH urn 
prrtly wrll. 

'Du* woodman, that takes Ins a\r atid jufj with him, 
ahall take me with him all tiin; 

'riic* farm hoy. jilonrldiut in the fi(*hl, feels ^»od at 
tin* Houtul of my Sfiiee: 

In vi'HselH tluU sail, my words anil I go with lislier- 
meu and seamen, and love th<*m. 

"My fare ruhn to the hunter’a fata* wdien he lies down 
alone in his hlanket; 

I'lie driver, thinking of me, dtws not mind the jolt of 
luH wagon; 

Tlie yomig nudher and old mother e<imprehend me; 

'Flu' girl and tin* wife ri'st the needle a tnument. ami 
forget wlien* they are: 

Tliey and all w'onhl resume whiil I havt* told them." 



VI 


So fill' us lil('i-uhir(> is a, hixiiry, and for the cul- 
lurod, i)rivilc'j!:(‘(l f(‘\v, ils inU'rcsls an' not in Whit¬ 
man; so far as lax'hy n'))n'st>nls llio weakness of 
man rather Ihan his sln'iiglh; so far as it expresses a 
shrinking.!: from r('alilv ami a, refuge in sentimental¬ 
ism; so far as it is arisloeratie as in 'IVnnyson, or 
mocking ami rela'llious as in Byron, or erotic and 
nu'phitic as in Swinhnrm', or n'gretful and remini- 
sei'iit as in Arnold, or a im'lodions haying of the 
moon as in Slu'lh'V, or tlu' onteoim' of mere scholarly 
and technical ac(|uir('im'nls as in so many of our 
younger j)ocls, so far as lit('ratur(' or ])oetry, I 
say, stand for tlu'si' things, llu'n' is little of either 
in Whitman. Whitman stands for the ])rimary and 
t'SS('ntial; lu* stands for that which mak<'s the body 
as \v('ll as the mind, whi<*h ninki's lih* sane and joy¬ 
ous nml masterful. hAS'rvthing that tc'uds to dej)le- 
lion, satii'ty, tin' almorniak tlu' ('rotic and exotic, 
that imhu’cs tin' stress and fevt'r of lih', is foreign to 
his spirit. Ih' is less heauliful than tin' popular 
po«'ls, yet more heautihd. Ih' will have to do only 
with tin* im-vitahh' Ix'auly, tlu' heauly that comes 
unsought, that resides in tin' interior meanings and 
anilinlions, the heauly that <lare turn its hack 
upon the heauliful. 

Whitman Inis eseaja'd entirely the literary dis- 


uiJUl Ulc intuu \ i-in-ri'i « turii iin'\ 

IK' has (‘scajx'fl llif art (liscaM'. uliifli luakcs art all 
ill all; till' iH'lifiious (iisrast', \\liirli runs Ki maudlin 
piety and S(*rks In win lieaM'n Kv tlenuip;^ ('urlli; 
llu' Ix'unty disease, ultieh wmdd make of poesy 
a eoiiventional (lower f^ardeii. lie Kriii^^s Keroie 
ri'medies for onr ntorKid ^e\ ei)n'«eiousne'.s, ami for 
all tlu' pntlioIo|,p‘eal eondilions Kroiii^ht al)ou| l>y 
our evei'.ss of reliiu'inent, and llu* d^ .peplie deple¬ 
tions of our indoor, artilic'ial li\es. Whitman with¬ 
stood the u'sthetie temptation, us Amiel ealls it, to 
which most of our poets fall a victim, the lust for 
the nuTi'ly heautifuk tlu* epic'urcunisni of the litt'i- 
ary faculties. W'e can make little of him if v\c are 
in (piest of lesthetic ph*nsures alone. *' In oriler to 
('slahlish those literary authorities which are called 
classic et'nturies," su\s IK’tuuu “somethiu^f lu'uUhy 
and .solid is neeessarv. ('ominon household hread 
is of mori* value lu're than pastiw.” But the vast 
majority of literary produecTs juin at pastry, or, 
worsi' yet, confectionery, soincthin|f cspeeinlly 
dt'li|^htful and titivatiuj^ to the taste. No thmhl 
lieuan himself was somethin|,t of a literary epicure, 
hut then he imposed upon himself Ini'ije and serious 
task.s, and his work as a whole is solid ami mmr' 
ishin^; his ehnrm of st\ le (h>es not hliml and s«’duee 
U.M. It makes all llie dilTen'iiei* in the world whetlier 
we Hcek the heantiful tlusmeh tin* true, tir tlie true 


iiiv mtmtjjiiu. nwiv _yi5 luc Klilgaom oi 
trulh llrsl, aiul all lliiugs shall be added. The 
iiovie(‘ aims lo write beaulil'ully, biit the master aims 
to see Indy and lo hs'l vitally. Beauty follows liim, 
and i.s n(‘v<*r followaal by him. 

Nature' is bc'aulirul beeause .she is something else 
first, yi'S, and last, too, and all the while. Whitman’s 
work is ba])li'/,('d in llu' .spirit of the whole, and its 
health ainl swta'Iness in this respect, when compared 
with the ov('r •re'tined artistic works, is like that of 
a labori'r in the lu'lds compared with the pale, dys¬ 
peptic (‘iinuye. 


vir 

Whitman’s iih'ul is undoubtedly much larger, 
coarser, stronger much more racy and democratic 
than the idi'ul w<‘ arc' familiar with in current 
lil(‘rature, and upon which our culture is largely 
based. He applies the democrati(‘ spirit not only 
to the mati'i'inl of jioetry, -excluding all the old 
slock Ihenu's of lov<' and war, lords and ladies, 
myths and fairies and h'gemls, •—hut he applies it 
to tlie form as well, ('xeluding rhyme and measure 
ami all the conventioiuil verse arehitceturc. Ilis 
work stands or it falls upon its inherent, its intrinsic 
(junlitii's, the mi'asure of life or jiower which it holds, 
'i'his iih'ul was neither the scholar nor the priest, 
nor any type of tin' genteel or exeeplionally favored 


fcnvd lo praciict' a life I’till and .strong on 

all side's, alV('('linnate', inagne'lie', tede'rani, .spirilnal, 
l)e)le! wilh tlu' Have)!' anel e|ualily t>r simple', he'allhful, 
opon-uir Imnianily. lie* eippeese's eadture' anel re'lliu'■ 
iiu'nl, e)nly as la' etppetse's iliat wliie-h we'ake'iis, elruius, 
oniu.sculale'S, anel le'nds }e> he'gt'l a scoding. e-arpiug, 
hypnrcritie'al e'lass. 'The' e'ullure' of life', ed’ nature', 
and that, wliie-h (hews freau tlm e'\e're’ise' of tlu' manly 
instiiU'tK anel aire'e-liems, is the' e-idlure' implie'el hy 
“Lt'nve'.s ed (Irass." 'The' de*moe'ratie’ spirit is \m™ 
douhtoelly me>re' etr le'.ss je'almis e»f llu' re'tine'uu'nts 
of e)ur artitie’ial e'ulture' enal of the' eluintiue'ss anel 
ale)e)fiu‘ss e)f enu’ lite'raluiH'. 'Plu' pe*ople‘ leiok nskane’t' 
at uu'ii who are* ahenc tlmm willunil haing eef 
llu'iu, wlie> have' elre)pp('el tlu' traits ami atlractleni.s 
wliie'h llu'y share' wilh utde'lle're'd humanity, l-'rauk- 
lin anel Line'oln are' cleise'r akin let this s[tirit, anel 
he'iie'c metre' lei favetr wilh it, than a .le'il'e'r.setn etr a 
Sunmt'r. 

Whitinnu might he' t'alle'el tlu' jan't etf the' nhset* 
lute', tlu' uiu’ttnelilienu'ek His \\eirk is laune'hfd at Ji 
farther remeeve' from etur arts, cetnve'ulietns, usage's, 
oiviliy.ulietn, ami all tlu* artificial clcme'iits that imiel 
Ify and enle'r Inlet etur live's, tlum that etf any othe'r 
man. Ah.setlule' canehtr. nlisetlule* prieh', nhsoliite' 
chiirily, nh.sohilc setcial ami .se'vual e'epmlity, ahsohilr 
tuUnre. It is ned e'etuelilieme'el hy what eh'e'ju 


\v(‘ call fjocd lusU‘ juul had la,sic. It is the voice of 
ahsolulc man, sweeping away the artificial, throwing 
hims('ir Ixddly, joyously, upon nucoiiditiona,! na- 
lurc. We are all eugag<'d in iijdiolding the correct 
and ihe (auivenlioiuil, and <lrawing the line .sharply 
hetweeu good and evil, the high and the low, and 
it, is W('ll that we should; hut here is a man who 
aims to lak<' ah,solul(' ground, and to look at the 
\vorl<l as (hul himscdl* might look at it, without par¬ 
tiality or diserimiualing, it is all good, and there 
is no raihur or imperfection in the. universe and can 
he none:’ - 

*'()(teti uioutli of my Soul uttcTing gladne.s.s, 

Mycs of my Soul HCi'iag p('rfeclioa, 

Natural lif(‘ of ims fnillifully praising tilings, 
(’erruhoraling forever the triunipli of things.” 

lie does not lake sidi's against evil, in the usual way, 
he do('s not take siiles with the good except as na- 
lurt* hersi'H’ doi's. Ih' (’(‘Ic'lirates the All.* 

('an w(‘ accept the world as seienee reveals it to 
ns, as all siguitieant, ns all in ceaseless Iransmnta- 
tion, as t'ViTy atom aspiring to h(‘ man, an endless 
unfolding of primal germs, without hegimmig, with¬ 
out end, without fniltire or imperfeeliou, the gohloii 
agt‘ ahead of ns, not hehind ns? 

‘247 



Beciiu.sr »»f Wliitiuan's glnrificution of prulc, 
('gdisin, hnnvii, st'lf r(‘HatuM\ it is j'linri'cal that the 
nobla, tlu' ('ullurcd, llu' self have no {iluoc 

in his sysU'iu. What pluee ha\t‘ tlu’V in tin* antitjue 
hards? in Ihinu'r, in «hil), in Kaiah, in Daiilt*? 
'riiev liave tlu* same piaia* in W hitman, yet it is to 
h(‘ ke[)t in mind that Whitman thu's not stand for 
llu* sjx'einlly .social virtues, nt>r for «’ulttire, nor for 
the rtTnuMJU'uts svhh'h it indnet's, nor for art, nor 
for any (•(snvcntionality. 'There are flowtu's of hu- 
uum lift' which wt* are m't to look for in Walt Whit¬ 
man. 'The, note of fine manners, <’hivalrons eonthiel, 
which wo get in Mna'ison; tin* sweetness and light 
goHpt'l of ;\rnold; Iht' gosja*! jif ht'ni worship of 
(‘arlylo; Iho gracious scholarship of oiir New I'ing” 
Innil piH'ts, etc., we th> ntd gt't in Walt Whitman. 
'Thort* Is nothing in him at war with tlu'se things, 
hut ho is ennct'riu'il with uuu’e primal and eletuenlal 
(jnestions. lie strikt's umler and luwotul all these 
things. 

What arc the tpiestions tir purposes, then, in 
which luH work has rtJot ? Simply put, to leutl the 
way to larger, saner, uu»ro uormnl, more rolmst 
ty[)OM of men and wtJtncji on this j-ontinent; to pre¬ 
figure and help develop tlie new detnoeralie man, ■ 
to pniject him into literature on a sn\\r ami with 
a di.slim'lnoH.s that cannot l>c mistaken. 'I'o this 



end Jie jveep.s a dee[) jioid tu uic savage, me unre- 
ihied, and marshals tlie elemoiits and influences that 
iuak(' I'or lh(‘ viril<\ llic heroic, the sane, the large, 
and for Ihc p<‘r])eluily of Ihe race. We cannot re- 
iiiM' llu' <'l<Mncnls, - llic air, llio water, the soil, the 
sunshiiK', - -mid Ihe mor<'. we pervert or shut out 
Ihcsc from our liv<'s the worse for us. In the same 
numiu'r, Ihc more we ])ervcrt or halk tlic great 
nal.ural impulses, sexuality, comradeship, the reli¬ 
gious emolion, nativity, or the more we deny and 
l)clitth‘ our bodies, the further we are from the 
.spirit of Walt Wlulnum, and from the spirit of the 
All. 

Will) all Whilmaii’s gloriflcation of pride, self- 
cst<‘<'m, s(‘lf-r<‘Hanc<', eU'., ihe final lesson of his life 
and work is st'rvic(‘, self-denial,the free, lavish 
giving of your.self to olher.s. Of the innate and 
<'ss<‘nlia] nohilily (hat wc assodale with unworld- 
liiK'ss, Ihe .sharing of what you po.ssess with the 
nnforlunate arotmd you, sym{)alhy with all forms of 
lif<‘ ami condilions of nu'u, charity as broad as the 
sunlighl, slanding up for those whom others arc 
down upon, daiming nothing for .self which others 
may not have upon the .same terms,— of such 
nobility and fim' manners, 1 say, you shall find an 
alnmdanee in 11 h‘ life and works of Walt Whitman. 

'rh(‘ spirit of a man's work is (werything; the 
l<'tlcr, little or nothing. 'Thoiigh Whitman boasts of 



tlic huiiulruin, hy th»' lu't'iuitli .if hi-, {-hjirity iuu} 
syiJipatliy und his tnatjriuhiu*, tch-alif \. 

Of worltllinrss, inatiTtaliNtii. t'uuitsirrftuIiMn, lu' 
lian not a Inuu'; liis (oilv \,nhir, urr •.pinhial aiul 
ideal; his only sfmuinriK arc the r.Mcrhiid and the 
enduring'. Wiutl Mafthesv Krtmld called the Angln- 
Saxon contagion, tla* lniiirgciii-, '*|urif. tja* wnrldly 
and .sordul i<lenl, i-J cntirtdv ct»rrcctf d in Whitfimn 
l)y Ihe nscendnuf of tlic etluc unit llu* uniser>,ul. 
Ills deniocnu*)' end^i in uniicrad lirnttu-rhond, his 
pairiotlsni in tlu* HolI«inrity of natioics Iuh 
fiealum of the nuiteriul in tfie {Inal triumph of tlu* 
spiritual, hi.s egoism is-nicH at !in4 in complett; 
allruisin. 

A race that can produce n ninn of hi* fihre, his 
continental type, is yet at if'* hc'4 c.f.ttc, Idei one 
begin to .see evil (uneii in tliis perpetual whittlitig 
away and sharpening and lightening of the \ntcri" 
can type, — grace withcuil pout*r, ch-nrnc-. * witlaait 
inas.s, intelleet without churncter ? d1tcn take c om- 
fort from the VJ)hnue and the rnnkue'e, *4' Walt 
Whitman, Dhl one ln‘gin to fear tiuit the d«'cny 
of maternity and pnterrtity it» emr ohier eomtimui 
lies and the falling off in tin* native popnlnlitm pn* 
saged the drying up of the nicf* in its wrs stniri'v\’^ 
Then welcome to the riitdv ‘^evnahty and in the 
athletic fatherhood and motherhood nh I. rated hv 


our hardness, our irreligiousness, and our passion 
for the genteel point to a fugitive, superficial race ? 
was our literature threatened with the artistic de¬ 
generation, — running all to art and not at all to 
power ? were our communities invaded by a dry rot 
of culture ? were we fast becoming a delicate, in¬ 
door, genteel race ? were our women sinking deeper 
and deeper into the “incredible sloughs of fashion 
and all kinds of dyspeptic depletion,” — the anti¬ 
dote for all these ills is in Walt Whitman. In him 
nature shows great fullness and fertility, and an 
immense friendliness. He supplements and corrects 
most of the special deficiencies and weaknesses 
toward which the American type seems to tend. 
He brings us back to nature again. The perpetuity 
of the race is with the common people. The race 
is constantly dying out at the top, in our times at 
least; culture and refinement beget fewer and fewer 
and poorer and poorer children. Where struggle 
ceases, that family or race is doomed. 

“Now understand me well — it is provided in the essence 
of things that from any fruition of success, no mat¬ 
ter what, shall come forth something to make a 
greater struggle necessary.” 

In more primitive communities, the sap and vi¬ 
tality of the race were kept in the best men, because 
upon them the strain and struggle were greatest. 


War, advcnliiro, (iisaovcrv, invor viniiiy. vviutinan 
is always aiul ('vcryvviu'rc' occapiad with that which 
makes for lih', power, lonj^cvity, manliiuvss. d'hc 
scholar poets oecapitMi with that whi«’h makes 
for culture, tas|<\ reliuenieut, (‘us<', art. 

“Ijcavc'S of drass,” tak<'ii as a whoh*, aims t«) 
oxhihit. a imak'rn, democratio, an'Iu'fypal man, here, 
in Anu'riea, (’onfrontiufj and .siihduini^ tmr enor¬ 
mous materialism t«) his own purposes, puttini^ it off 
and «tn as a ft;armenl; identifvini^ himself with all 
forms of life and conditions of imm; trviuf^ hims(‘lf 
by e«).smi«’ law.s and processes, (*xultiug in tin* life 
of his body and the d<‘li|.(hts of his staises; and .seek¬ 
ing' to clinch, to develop, ami to realize himself 
through the .shows ajul t'venls of the \isible world. 
The poet seeks to interpret Hh* from Iht* (amtral 
point of al).solul(' abysmal man. 

The wild ami tin* savage in natun' with which 
Whitman ])erpetually itlenfilies hims<’ir. and the 
hirsute, .sun-tamu'd, mul aboriginal in humanity, 
hav(‘ mi.sh'd many readers Into looking upon him 
a.s expre.s.sive of these thing.s only. Mr, Stednum 
thinks him guilty of a certain narrowness in pn'- 
ferring, or seeming to pr<*fer, the lahoring man to 
the gentleman. Hut the poet uses tiu-Me elements 
only for clu'cks and halanees, and to keep our atten¬ 
tion, in the midst of a highly refimal mid eivili/etl 
age, (ixed UT>on the fact that here are the fmal soun’es 



ol UU‘ pr(‘“S('U‘uUlu‘ af'i' was kiU)\vl('U/Ta and rcfiiic- 
inont; lh(‘ lUH'd of our a}<;o is lu'alth and sanity, cool 
lu'ads and p:ood dif^nsUon. And lo this end the bitter 
aiul druslic naiu'dics from (he shore and the moun- 
Inins are for us. 


IX 

'Pile gospel of llu' averag<' num, Matthew Arnold 
thought, was iniinieal to the id<'al of a rare and high 
exee)l('n<H‘. llul, in liolding up tlie average man, 
Wliitrnan was only h(»lding U[) (he broad, universal 
hunuui (juaHli<‘s, and showing that exeellenee may 
go with them also. As a matter of faet, are we not 
astonished almost daily by (he superb (jualities 
shown by tlie average man, the heroism shown by 
fiiH'nu'n, <'tjgln(‘t‘rs, workingmen, .soldiers, .sailors? 
I)o we not know tliat triu' greatne.s.s, true nobility 
and .str(‘ngtli <tf .soul, may go ami (hn go with eom- 
nionphu’e, everyday hmnanily? Whitman would 
lift the averag(‘ man to a higher average, and .still 
to a higher, without at all vvenkening the cpialilics 
^v!u<•b h(‘ shares with tmivcTsal humanity as it exi.sts 
over niul under all special advantages and social 
refinements. lie says tliat om* of the eonvietions 
that underlie his “Leaves” is the conviction that 
tin* '‘crowning growlli of the Uniltsl Slale.s is lo be 
.spiritual and h<*r<ii<'.’‘ a prophecy wliieh in our 
linu's. I confess, doe.s md .seem very near fulfill- 



llu' gcnU'i'l .Hoctal gads, huf (juiit' thr contrary. In 
the library and parlor, he confcsNcs ln‘ is as a gawk 
or OIK' dunih. 'The great initldh' class ideal, which 
is mainly tlu' ideal of onr tjwn pcoph', Whit man 
Hoiils and nll’ronls. 'There are things to him of Ihght'r 
imptn’l than to hnv(‘ wealth and lu- respectable niul 
in the mode. 

We might charge' him with naiTownes.s mul par¬ 
tiality ami with stt'itjgonlv half truths, as Mr. Ste'd- 
jimn has <Ione, did iu'simply res! with tlu' native as 
op]>osetl to the cidtivated, with brawn ns oppo.seel to 
braims. What h«‘ thu*s do, whut the tijrslud td lus 
toaehing .shems, is that he itlcntities htniNelf with the 
masses, with those* universal human eurn*nlM out of 
which ahm<‘ a national spirit arises, ns opposed to 
i.Holuled selunds and Ciiteries and a privih'gc'd fi'W. 
Whitman di'e'ries culture only so far us it cuts olf 
from his fellows, eH(Js away or etFaee's the .sweet, 
native, healthy parts of him, and hegeds a hlootlh'ss, 
siiper.slitiouH, intidelistie elitss, “'The hesl eidture,” 
In* .says, “w'ill alway.s he that of tin* manly and eour- 
ngeotiH in.slinets and loving per«’t‘pt{(ms. and of self- 
Tesp('(‘t.’* h’or (lu* most part, our ss'hooling is like 
our milling, which lakes tin* hone ami n<*rv<*Mniil<I> 
ing elenients out of <»ur hreuel. 'The hread <»f life 
demands the coarse ns well ns the flue, and thl.s is 
what Whitman Hlarjds for. 

In his HT»irit ami t fllliation with the eri'at imms 



trails, vV Jill man is more ol llic type ol Angelo, or 
Hi'inliraiull., or llic anli(|ue bards, than he is like 
iiKxU'rn singi'i's. He was not a product of the 
schools, but of the ra(;e. 



HIS RVAATION TO HIS COUNTM AND 
HIS TIMES 


t 

I 'r lias IxH'n said, and justly I iluuk, that in Whit- 
luan w<* s<‘(' llu' lirsl apjauiraiice in literature 
of llu‘ genuinely <l<‘mocrali(‘ spirit oiumytliin^likean 
ample scale. Plenty of men of deinoeratic tenden- 
eies and adllialions have appeared, hut none that 
hav(‘ <'arri(‘d llu‘ temper and ((uality of the people, 
llu' masH('s, into tlie same, rc'fjjions, or blended the 
same humanity and commonness with the same 
eommandinf( personality and spirituality. In recent 
Knpjlish poelry llu' names of Burns and Wordsworth 
oeeur to miml, hut neither of these men had any¬ 
thing like Wliilmau’s breadth of relation to the 
mass of mankind, or expressed anything like his 
KW(‘e|)ing eosmie ('motion. Wordsworth’s muse was 
clad in homespun, but in no .strict .sen.se wa.s his 
genius democratic - u.sing the word to expre.ss, not 
a political ere(‘d, but the genius of modern civili¬ 
zation. He nunh' much of the common man, com¬ 
mon life, common things, but always docs the poet 
stand apart, the n'cluse, the hermit, the philo.sopher, 
loving ajid contemplating the.se things for purpo.scs 





fitu' p'lUltMiuui as h(' lias lifrurod in Brilisli letters. 

seems lo liave Ixa'U no liinl, or prophecy 
of sm-h a nuiu as Whilman in our New Knpjhmcl 
lllt'raluiH', unh'ss it he in Ihm'rson, ami here it is 
in lli<‘ n'ljjion of llu' ahsiruet and not of the concrete, 
hhmu'son’s pray<'r was for the ahsolulely self- 
reliant man, Inil when Whitman refused to follow 
his advieo wilh r<%nir<l to eertain passages in the 
“ la'aves,” llu' sage withheld further approval of 
the work. 

We: nnist look for the origins of Whitman, I 
think, in (he <l<‘ep W'orld-eurrents that have been 
shaping Ihe deslinies of Ihe race for the past Inm- 
dr<'d years or mor<'; in the universal loosening, 
fiHM'iiig, ami removing ohstruclions; in the emanci¬ 
pation of the people, and their corning forward and 
taking possession of the world in their own right; in 
the Iriuniph of democracy and of science; the down¬ 
fall of kingcTuft ami prii'stcraft; the growth of indi- 
vidiialism and non-conformity; the increasing dis- 
gu.Ht of ihe soul of nuin wilh forms and ceremonies; 
the Hcnliimml of nadism and positivism, the reli¬ 
gious hunger that (lees th(‘ churches; the growing 
conviction that lifts that nature, arc not failures, 
that the universe is gt)od, lluit man is clean and 
divine insidt* and tad, that (iod is immanent in 
nature, - all these things and more lie back of 
Wlj’iimaiK an 1 hoi 1 a t'ansal relation to him. 



m 


Of cour.so IIm' (‘s.sc'iilial ('Iftiu'iils of nil firstclnss 
arl,isti(! a.ml ]il<'rary prodm’tions am ahvays (hr 
same, just, ns nature, just as juau, art* ussfutinlly 
the same everywlu're. ^ el tin' literaturt* of (‘vrry 
people has a. slump of its tnvu, starts from ami 
implies auleeedeuts and en\iroiuueuts peeulinr to 
itself. 

Just, as ripe, mellow, .storied, \\\ towered, \flYt‘t- 
turfctl Eup^laud lit'S hnek of'reuu\>‘OU. and is voeiil 
tliroiigh him; just a.s <'nimy, eoveuautiu^t. <’‘»n 
S(;ienee“lmr<leu(*d, c*ra^%^y, .sharp toufpieil .'s(’iitlnml 
lie.s baek of Carlyle; just ns thrifty, wall sohttoletl, 
well-hou.sed, prudent, ami iut»ntl Ntnv Kii^flaud lies 
back of lier roup of poets, anti is voietnl by them, 
—HO America n.s a whole, our turbulejit demoeraev, 
our .self-glorifiealion, our faith in the future, our 
liuge nuLss movements, our etmtiuenlnl spirit, our 
sprawliiig, .sublime, ami mdvt'Uipt nature, lie back 
of Whitman and are implied by his uttrk. 

He had not the slupus^^, mnivipulntiug |dft to earve 
his American mnlerial into hums of itjoid beauty, 
and did not claim lt> havt*. He dhl not value beautv 
as an ab.slraeliou. 

What Whilmnu did that is uupreeedeuted, was 
to take up the wlmh* eouutry iut«» himsrlf, fuse it. 
imbue it with .sou! and poetic em<»ti«m. and reeast 






ongnifls im<l iii<'n‘as(‘s upon hinisolf, and tlicnec 
upon his roadt'r; llu* crudis llu' local, Llie uccidcn- 
lal, he IranslatcN inlo a new tongue. It lias been 
urged against Whitman that he expresses our imri])c 
Amen<*anisin only, bid. s(M'ious readers of him know 
better than that. lie is t'asy master of it all, and 
knows when his foot is upon solid ground. It secrn.s 
to nu‘ that in him W(‘ see for the first lime spiritual 
and i<leal meanings and values in democracy and 
the nnxh'rn; we se<* them Iratislated into elumudcr; 
we see tlumi tritsl by universal .standards; we see 
them viviht'd by a, j)owt>rnd imagination. We sec 
Anu'rteuns an l<lea.and se<' its n'lation to other ideas. 
We g<'t a new t’oneeption of tin' value of the near, 
tin' eommoiu the familiar. New light is thrown upon 
the worth and signifteanee of the common people, 
nml it is not the light of an abstract idea, hut the 
light td a (’(iin’rc'te example. We see the democratic 
lypt' on a sonh' it has never before assumed; it is on 
a pur with any of tin* iypt'S that have niled the world 
in the past, the military, the arisloeratie, the regal. 
It is at home, it has taken pos.se.ssion, it eanlioldits 
own. Ibmeeforth the wnrhl is going its way. If it 
is ov(*r eoufi«lent, over*s<'If assertive, too American, 
that is the surpht'-age of tlu' in>et, of whom we do not 
want a penny prtnlern't' ami (*mdion; make ymir 
prophe(’V bohl ('iumgh and it fulhlls itself. Whitman 

I . . I -I .ftl t^w) llIU 


hut (hoy aro uilh an aulliurif^ jaiti na us- 

siiranco that oonvinoo liko uufurul lau, 

n 

I llu'iik h(‘ nt‘\v inoanuii' !tt tlotfun-rut v nntl 
Amorica. In liiiii \\o .soo a nru t\}tr, ti'.hij'' nut of 
now ooixlitinns, and ahh* tu ju-ttiv it-.rlf uutl 

hold its own. It is tin* riov\ tuutt in tlm uru w<it'ld. 
no lon^n-r <lo{i<‘n<loiit ujuui or ho inj: t.iuard tlu* 
old. J oonfoss iiml ti> mo Amrrsou ami tho iiiudorn 
wonhl liot moan vorv murh ^ulhout \Mntiuiui. 
Tho iinal proof was nantinif til! flan |»iao hirth to 
a porsonality o((uaI to tin* old 

Dison.ssions and sporulutioim nlnmi donsooraov 
do not ('arry vorv far. aft or nil. to pr.*m h npinlilv 
is not nmoli. But wla-n uo srt- thi- n fhtiijr. mndo 
into a man. and .soo tlu' uurld throujdi hi. inr .. uotl 
soo now joy and now moaning'; in it. uur diutl.f'. and 
porploxilios aro oloarisl up. ( hir uniu r nl hallot 
hip^, and .sohoolini^, nn<! nndorial pru.p.rify pnno 
nothing, oan your <lt‘niooraoy prodiioo a man hIu* 
shall oarry its .spirit into hdlionf ivyiuti.. mid pnno 
us helpful and nnislorful nndor tin* mm, oomlititms 
^Ls tho hy-gono typos woro umlor tho o!«i ? 



V 


I predict a great future for "Wliitman, because 
the world is so unmistakably going his way. The 
three or four great currents of the centurj' — the 
democratic current, the scientific current, the hu¬ 
manitarian current, the new rehgious current, and 
what flows out of them — are underneath all Whit¬ 
man has written. They shape all and make all. 
They do not appear in him as mere dicta, or intel¬ 
lectual propositions, but as impulses, 'will, character, 
flesh-and-blood reality. We get these things, not 
as sentiments or yet theories, but as a man. We 
see life and the 'world as they appear to the inevit¬ 
able democrat, the inevitable lover, the inevitable 
believer in God and immortality, the inevitable ac¬ 
ceptor of absolute science. 

We are all going his way. We are more and more 
impatient of formalities, ceremonies, and make- 
believe; we more and more crave the essential, the 
real. More and more we want to see the thing as in 
itself it is; more and more is science opening our 
eyes to see the divine, the illustrious, the universal 
in the common, the near at hand; more and more 
do we tire of words and crave things; deeper and 
deeper sinks the conviction that personal qualities 
alone tell, — that the man is all in all, that the 
brotherhood of the race is not a dream, that love 
covers all and atones for all. 



tonds It) i)rt)atlon, liht'ruh/i\ i'nn'; tlml ttnuls to 
muko hnnly, Sflf rflinnt, virih'*. tliat {('luls to witlt'n 
charity, ticcjxMi aircction ln'twiaai man and man, to 
foslt'r Hanity and self rcHant’o; that tcmls to kimllc 
our u|)pi’t‘ciati<>n of tlic tliNinity t>f all thinjt'^; lliat 
luMp;htt‘nH tmr rational enjount’ot t>f life, that in¬ 
spires ho()t‘ in the future and faith in tiic uuNcen, 

• an* on Whitman’s sitle. All thc^e tliin^^s pre- 
part* tlu* way ft>r him. 

On the t)thi'r hainl, the .strain and strift* nml ht)^” 
gi.sluu'ss of our eivili'/ation, tJtir trutiini^ polities, t>ur 
worship of etmventitms, our millitmaire itleuls, tmr 
high-prt'ssurt* lives, our pnirientn, our honlitlness, 
our perversions of nnlma*, our seofltnit oni‘ieaturin|^ 
It'Utleneit'.s, are af.;ainst him. He nntaf^oni/.es all 
llu'se thin|j;s. 

d'he nmrt* tlenitierntie we heeome, the more wt? 
are prepnretl hir Whitnnur, tht* more toU'rnnt, fm- 
It'rnal. symj>athetie we heetuiie, the more we are 
remly ft)r Whitnuuu tht* sutire we inure oursehes tf) 
the opc'ii air anti tt) real thing's, the mtire we \nlu«' 
and untler.staml tmr own htitlies, the more the 
womau heeoiues tin* mate nml rtpiul of the man, 
the. more stieiul equality j»re\niK, the sooner will 
come lo Whilnuin fullness ami fruititin. 



VI 


S<>ni(‘ of our own crilics have })een a good deal 
anuo}’(‘(l hy llu' rnct, lhal, many European schol¬ 
ars and ('\i)erls hav(‘ recognized WluLinan as the 
only <!istin<-liv(* Amcncan poel; thus fur. It would 
st'ctn as if our n'pulalioii for culture and good maii- 
lUM’s is at slakt‘. W(‘ want; Europe to sec America 
in our literary poets like Lowell, or Longfellow, or 
Whit tier. And Europe may well sec much that 
is truly r(‘pr(‘sentativc of America in these and in 
other N<‘w Etigluud poets. She may see our aspira¬ 
tion toward her own i<l('nls of culture and relinc- 
meni; she may see native and patriotic Lliemes firing 
l.ow(‘ll and Whittier*, she may .see a eerlain spirit 
and h'lnper h<‘gotl<‘n hy our natural environment 
relleeted in Bryant, our delienle and gentle lumiani- 
lic.s uml S(‘UolHrly uptit\ules shining in Longfellow. 
But in (‘v<*rv ease slu* svoh a type she has long been 
familiar with. All llu* {)oets’ IhonghLs, mood.s, 
points of view, etfeets, aims, methods, arc what she 
iuis long known. Hu'se are not the poets of a new 
a'or/d, hut of a muv Kutjlaud. The new-world hook 
implies more than a iu‘W talent, more than a fresh 
pair of (*yes, a fresh and original nnnd like the poets 
mutual; such men are reepured to keep up the old 
lint' t>f Miu’Ciwion in English aiilhor.slup. What is 
implied is a new national atul continental spirit. 



nu‘rp:<Hl in it rnuuitn* 

iUJtl {‘upiotiM iiiul drittuM'i'ittir t*nuttj'h Itt thfm 

riftlitmnl iiml (tuittiuittitl '.ij^ntlifitinr. l! vuniltl In* 
altHiirtl Itt t'litim thiit tlir |ni! ‘r Itrnt t»f' u ju*uj»U* 
or ft | 3 ^mtl orn In tt» 1 h* frit in tin* work of nnv of tlirnn 

Whitnmn ift roHiwittUnl tt» in l‘4tro|u% lun-mn^r hr 

expn'H.'it*.'! ft new tyjn* with ntlcnitmtr {hout, !n»t, 


8tmnp^‘, tuul |(ivrH tin* jjtilfil Htrritn pnlutr ov< 
lluTt* a tw'W fillip, lie* uu-rtH tin* drtnnml for m>hu 
thing in Anirrirnn litornttirr tbnt f-lnniltl not fm 





HIS UKLA'noN TO HIS COUNTRY 


vn 


I'lu* Auu'rit'un spini is a ('onliiiental spirit; there 
is n(»!h»nf.r insular or narrow ahoul it. It Is iufomial, 
nom-lmlunt, (oleranl, aau^uiue, adaptive, patient, 
candid, puls up witli thiiifcs, unfaHlidinas, unmind¬ 
ful of parlii’ulars; di.sposcd to take ahort cuts, 
friendly, hospiluhU', unosteulatioiiH, inelined to 
t'xnfjifernle, |.^em'ri)us, tinr(*nued, never meddle- 
Home, never hypererilieal, never ho^^gish, never 
exelusivt*. Whitman shared the hopeful optimistic 
(eniperanient of his countryiuen, the faith and con- 
lideiUH* lu'gollen hy a great, ferlile, .sunny hmd. Ho 
(*xpreNM{‘s tin* iudepianleueii t»f the people,their 
pride, their jealousy of superiors, (Iieir contempt 
of authority (not always heauliful). Our want of 
rever<*ne<' and veiiernlion are .supplemented in him 
with world widi' symjuUhies aiul good-fellowsliip. 

l'hm‘rstin is our divine man, tlie precious quint- 
esseiH'e «>f tlu‘ New Fmgluml type, invaluable for 
his .stimulating and eunolding strain; but lii.s gen- 
iu.s is too iiHtrnl, too s('U‘et, tiMi rcanote, to incarnate 
and gi^'‘’ voice to the national spirit Clothe him 
with IIcnIi ami Idood, make hi.H daring affirmations 
real and vital in n human j»er.sonality and imbued 


•li. it... \ 


1 


ttc wn.v 


■Will iiT\ 


lorfiil, au<( thul mukt' ft»rtlu* atui parpatiiity 

of tlu‘ rac<‘, arc, if it tmist he {•ojifcsHt'd, ttmrr kc'ctily 
rolislu'tl al»roa<l tlum in (iii-^ <‘(»uiitn, no tlioroiighly 
an' \vt'yt'l uiuU'r tii<‘ sprl) of the' mrrcly n’liiicd and 
convc'iilional. \V«' fail to .‘'Ca that in k'dars, an in 
Ufa, tlu'f^n'at prizes art' not hi tiu' ptilisluai, Iml to 
the virile aiul tlu' .stnmg. 

vut 

Denuieraey is not sti nineh spoken <if in the 
“Li'aves" as it is it that spraks. 'Du* oonumm, 
the fainilmr, are not deuietl and loft lirlitiul. they 
ar<' made vital and masterful: it is th«'“divine 
average” Unit awakens enthusiasm. Uunuiuity is 
avenged upon the seholar ami the “ genth'iiuin *’ for 
tile .slight.s tlu'V hnvt' pul ujion it; ert'ods and 
Hchuoks in nht'yauee: perstmal tpinlilies, ftiret' of 
eharnett'r, to llu' front. Wliitman triumpliH over 
the nu'an, the vulgar, tlie eomna»nphie*‘, i>y neet'pt- 
ing them and irnhuing them nith tin' spirit of an 
heroie itleal. Wherever he reveals himself in his 
work, it is a.s one of tin* eonunon people, never as 
one of a eolerie <»r of tin' privileged mul t'tdtivntetl. 
lie i.s delenninetl there shall he no mistake ahont 
it. He glorit'H in thi' etimmon heritage. He em 
phasizi'.s in hhn.si'lf the traits vvhirli he shari's with 
workingmen, .sailors, Hohliers. and those who live 

fn flu* oni'o inir> in'i*n litvtiur i.lnitu ftt»« 


holds up tlu' po\v('rful and imrufiuod, 

“I am rtHUutiur’d tif gnnvjrtg (iiil-doors, 

Of uu'ti that live iuium|f <’allU‘ or IuhIo of llie ocean 
tir \\ oods, 

()f tilt' luiildor.s and steercr.H of .shipHtuul the wicldcrs 
of ii\(*s ao<l ittatih. atal llie drivcrn of horses; 

I can eat and aleej» \\ilh Iheiu week in aiul week out.” 

" Notluti|c endures." lie says, “Iml personal (jiiali- 
ties." " Pruduee |.pTal persons and the rest follows.” 
Uoes )h‘ jtl<’J*y in the jiresenl ? he reverently bows 
lu'fort* the pud also. Dias hi' .sound the call of 
battle for tlie I’liion ? 1ml he nourishes the .sick and 
wounded of the enemy ns well. Does lie lloiit at 
the old reli^potis? liut he offers a larger religion in 
their sti'ud. lb' is never merely negative, he is 
never funalieal, he is m'ver narrow. lie sees all 
and einltraee‘« and eneloses all. 

'Then we sei' imiled and hnrinouized in Whitman 
the two great pnrninniml lendeneie.s of our lime and 
of the modern world, the allniistie or humani¬ 
tarian tendeney and the individuali.slie lendcncy; 
or, demoerney niul individnniism, pride and etpiality, 
or, rather, pridt* in equality, d’hesc' two force.s, as 
they appear in separate individuals, are often anlago- 
nistie. In (’nrlyle. individualism frowned upon 
demoi'rney. b» WliitJuan they are blended and 




Irue, the people in their average taste and per¬ 
ceptions are crude and ffippant and superficial, and 
often the victims of mountebanks and fools; yet, 
as forming the body of our social and pofitical 
organism, and the chief factor in the world-problem 
of to-day, they are the exponents of great forces 
and laws, and often, in emergencies, show the wis¬ 
dom and unimpeachableness of Nature henself. 
Deep-hidden currents and forces in them are liable 
to come to the surface, and when the politicians 
get in their way, or miscalculate them, as so often 
happens, they are crushed. Whitman is a projec¬ 
tion into literature of the cosmic sense and con¬ 
science of the people, and their participation in the 
forces that are shaping the world in our 
Much comes to a head in him, much comes to joy¬ 
ous speech and song, that heretofore had only come 
to thought and speculation. A towering, audacious 
personality has appeared which is strictly the fruit 
of the democratic spirit, and which has voiced itself 
in an impassioned utterance touching the whole 
problem of national and individual life. 

X 

The Whitman literature is democratic*, not in the 
sense that it caters to the taste of the masses or to 
the taste of the average man; for, as a matter of 
fact, the masses and the average man are likely to 





unti niMiu-i. wui> in mr Mpint mese tulllgS 

(hul a Uiati himself caii have heallh, Hweetness, and 
priipiirthm; mul duly in tluar H}nrit that ho can 
giv(‘ an essfutially .soiiml judgment of a work of 
art, no matter what th<> sulijeet of it may ho. 

'I'iuH spirit of tile *'<-omuume,Ht, chcupo.st, ncar- 
<‘sl ” is the only sjiirit in whieh man's (‘onerctc life 
eun la‘ enrrie<l furwnnl. We do not live and hroathc 
and grow and multijily, we do not have health and 
sanity and wholeness and proportion, wc do not 
suhdtu* and iinprovi* and posHess the earth, in the 
spirit of .sonu‘lhing exelnsive, exeeplional, far-away, 
nristoeralie, hut in the spirit of the common and 
univ<*rsnh 'I'he only tienmud is that, in a work of 
art, the eominon or univm’sal sliall ho vilaliziod with 
poetic tlnmght and ('nllmsinHiu, or imhuod with the 
i(had of a ran* and high I'xeellenco. 

xr 

Our enli<*s hav<’ heeu fond of taunting Whitman 
with the fact Hint the enmmon people, the workers^ 
of whom he makt's ho much, and to whom he per- 
petnally appeals, do not rtaul him, or show any 
liking for Inn poems at all 

Whitmafi’s ajipeal to tlie common people, to the 
denuH’rnti*’' masses, is an njipeal to the future; it is 
an appeal to the imiversal human conHeienec and 
iuteUitrein’c, as tlu‘V ('xist ahove and beneath all 





lu‘tt(*r than hv lluU iti lli<* long run the conditions 
of life uiul of Inmuui hup])lnt'ss and progress remain 
al)onl I he same; ihnl lln‘ sanu? price must still be 
paid for l!i<* .same Ihings; Hint character alone 
(’onnls; tluii the same prohlem “how to live.” ever 
eonfronl.s us; and that dt‘m<»erney, America, nation¬ 
ality, ar(‘ only wuy-.slatiims, and by no means the 
end of the route. 'Fhe tdl-leveling tendency of 
dmuoerney is eiuMaiidy not in the interest of litera¬ 
ture. 'ria* world is not .saved by the average man, 
but hy the man imieh above the average, the rare 
and evtniordiimry man, >"hy the. “remnant,” as 
Arnold enlled them. 

No one knew this heller than Whitman, and he 
wiitlthat “ onemaiugeneHiH-motive” of his “ Lcave.s” 
was till' convict ion that tin' crowning growth of the 
United Stales was to he .spirilnal and heroic. Only 
“.superb persouH” can limilly justify him. 



HIS RELATION TO SCIENCE 


i 

rilHE <lis('l{»sur('H of modern seiencc, 

1 ami wlail Ihrv jnean wluaj Iran.slnled ink) Uu; 
InnKiiuge <»r mnn’.s elliienl and u'slju'lie nature, 
lune not vet Fiiriiihlied to any eonKiderahle extent 
the uiMjtirution of pomuH. 'rimt all llungH are alike 
divine. Ilia! this earth is a star in the heavens, tlmt 
lh(' et'lf'ilial laws and proeesses ar(‘ lu're underfoot, 
that si/e is ordy relative, that ^najcl and had are only 
relative, that forees are eotiverlihle and inlerehange- 
ahle, that mutter is indestruetihle, that death is the 
law ctf life, that man is of animal origin, that the 
sum fon’es is eonslant, that the universe is a 
(’(unpleMis <jf powers ineon(*eivnhly ku1)Uc and vital, 
tlmt motion is the law ttf all things,— in fact, that 
we have got rid of llu* noliotis of the. absolute, the 
lisetl, tin' arlulrnry, and the notion of origins and 
of the dualism of the world, to wluit extent will 
tliesc aiul kindnsl ideas modify ad. and all asthelic 
production ? 'Rhe idea of the divine right of kings 
and the divine authority of jmests is gone; that in 
some other time or s(mie oilier place Cod was nearer 
man than now and here, this idea is gone. In- 
<lc‘ed, tin* whole of man’.s spiritiml and religious 




!)nlan('<*(l tlu* of Uu‘ niaterial universe. Man 
%vas mun‘ Ilian a tnaloh for naliire. It was all for 
hiuK aial n*>l for ilNclf. His ononnoiis egotism, or 
hoM upon lln* inailra] thought or instinct of human 

worth and import, was an iinchor that never gave 
way. SfiojH-t' .so<‘s man us the (‘phemeronof an hour, 
an iridoMsmt tmliliU' on a seething, whirling torrent, 
an ma-tch’iit In a world of inealeulablc and clashing 
forees. Whitman sees him as inevitable and as im¬ 
mortal ns (lo<l himself. Indeed, he is quite as ego- 
tistu-al and anthropomorphie, though in an entirely 
<IiITen*ut sMiy, as were the old bards and prophets 
lu'foiH* the niUamt of seiimee. ''.rhc whole import of 
the mn\ers<‘ is dire<-led to one man, —to you. His 
nnliiro|H»morphism is not. a projection of himself 
into iiatms*. hut an absorption of nature in himself, 
d'he InltleH are turned. It is not alien or super¬ 
human beings that be se(‘H and hoars in nature, but 
bis own tinil be lind.s (werywherc. All gods are 
tnerge<l in Inm.self. 

Not tlie hnisl fear, nut the least doubt or dismay, 
in this IxMik. Not one moment’s hesitation or losing 
(if the way. Anri it is not nuaxly an intellectual tri¬ 
umph. but the triumph of soul and personality. The 
irmi knots are imt imtierl, liiey arc melted. Indeed, 
the porh’s eonteutuieut and triumph in view of 
the fullest nsnigniliun of all the. sin and sorrow 


n 


\Vlulinan*s rolnticni to scit>iio«‘ is fiiiuliuiuaitnl niul 
vital. It is t!u' soil mulcr his f<'(‘t. Ho <’om<'s into u 
world fnun \vhi<*h all (’hihliNh foar and illusion has 
l)(‘(‘n <‘xp(‘llt'<l. II(' <*\liilnts tin* rt-lif^ions and |H»('ti<' 
faculties {xTfcctly ndjustisl to a scicntilic. iinlusl rial, 
dcinocratic n^e. an<l t'xhihils them more fervent and 
hnovant than ever hefoit'. We have gained more 
than W(‘ hav<* lost. 'Tin* worhl is ntn'sv er<*ate<l hy 
Hei(niee and d(‘nnn’ra<’y, ami he pronomus's it good 
with the joy ami ferv<»r of tin* old faith. 

He ahareil with 'I'ennyMon the glory «>f heing one 
of llu‘ two poets of note' in <»ttr time w h«» have drawn 
inspiration finjjn this Nonr<‘«‘. or \ ie\u*<l the universe 
through the vistas which se-ienee <»p<*ns. Ih'nan 
thought the nuKlern poetit' <»r imaginative eonteito 
plalion of the univi'r.se' puerile and factitious t'oin 
pared with the sei«‘ntilie {'(inlensplalioti of it. 'The 
one, he said, was .stu[u*n<l<»us; the (jther childish 
and empty. But Whitnmn and 'rennyson were fidly 
ahreasl with sel<>nee, ami often ntfonl one a swei'p 
of vision that inaiehes the la'st seienet* can do. 
I'euny.son dnwv ujM)n .science tiiore for Ids image's 
and Illu.Mtralieuis than Whitimm did; he' <Htl not 
alworh ami appropriate its re'snlts in the' whoh'side* 
way e)f the latle'r. Se'ie'Jiee' ft'el Whitman's imngina 
lion ami mnele* him hold; its e-ffes-lH wen* moral and 


inU'lliH'Uial; it ouljirp;c(l liis vocabulary without 
HlrcnKtbcnini^ his failli. Indeed, one would say, 
from cerlain juissages in “hi Memoriam,” that it 
hacl disliiu’lly wcaki'uc'd his faith. Let us note for 
a moment tin' dillVn'iit ways Lhe.sc two poets use 
.seiimei*. In Ids ptaan to Kiladorald, Tennyson 
draws upon llu‘ luLular hyimlhesis for an image: 

*'A planet etpial to the sun 
Which cumI it, that large infidel 
Vonr ()iiiar." 

In “Despair” llu're crops out another bold infer- 
eiu'c of .StnmuH', the vision “of an earth that is 
dt'ud.” 

“The hotnclcN.N phna*! at length will be wheel’d thro* the 
.nileiits' of space, 

Motherless «‘vennore of an ever-vanishing race.” 

In the “Lpilogue” he glances into the sidereal 
heavens: 

'•'I'he fires tlmt areh this dusky clot-— 

Von niyriad'Wortdi'd way — 
dLe vast sun (’lusters’ gather’d blaze, 

World isles in lonely skies, 

Wliole heavens within theniselves, amaze 
Oiir brief hiuntuiilies.” 

Am our AuH’ricnn poet never elaborates in the 


iiiro|)t)iiu»r|)iuc u'u(u'iic\ iut' jo m mi* 

<'arlY bards, and la* niak(*s t‘vcrvlliiii|jf tnU for 
ilu* iialividiinl. la-t mr|^,nvt‘ a paj^c or two from tlu* 
“Sottg (if Myst'lf," ilh^strati^t' t»f liis attitude in 
(liis n'speet: 

"I lhal 1 ine(>r|Jomt(* gneiss, eoul. long llin'uded moss, 

fruits, griuiiM, eseuleat roots, 

And am sluecoed with (|mulrupe(h and birds rdl o%er, 
And have dintmieed wind is Iwhiiid me for gotnl reasons, 
Aral eall anything eh(M' again, when I desin- it. 

“In vain the sjussling or shyness, 
la vain tlie jdntoni<' roeks wad their ohl heat against any 
approiu'h, 

Jn vain the mastodon retn*(its beneath its own povulered 
bones, 

la vain objeets .Htand leagia’s off. and nsstime manifold 
shapes. 

In vain the (H’ean settling in lailhiws, atul the great 
nanwlerH lying low. 

In vain the Inr/.^.ard hou«*es her'«'lf with the sky, 

In vain the snake alides through the ereejM-rs and logs. 
In vain the elk lakes to the inner pits^'H «»f the wocmIs, 
In vain the ra?,or‘billed ank Hails far north to ladirador, 
I follow (piiekly, I useend to the nest in the itssure of the 
elitr. 

“I am an aenn* of things aeeomplished. and I am an 
endorser of things to Ih*. 



UK' .SlCJt.S, 

All h(‘I()W (Inly Irtm'h'd, and .still I mount and mount. 

“Hisu uflt'r risi' how tho phantoms behind me, 

Afar down I set' the huge first Nothing —I know I was 
<'vcn then*, 

I waited utiMS'ii and always, and slept through the 
lelhurgie mist, 

And ttxik tuy lime, and look no hurt from the fetid carbon. 

“Long I was hugged eluse — long and long. 

Iniinensr iiave hecm the |)rej)arationH for me, 

I-’aithful and friioidly the arms that have, helped me, 
(’yeles ferried my <'radl(‘, rowing and rowing like cheer¬ 
ful boatmen, 

!«'or room to me .star.s k(‘pl aside in their own rings, 
d’Ut'V sent iuflueueeH to look after what was to hold me. 

“llefore 1 was born onl of my mother, generations 
giiided me, 

iViy einlwyo has mwer been torpid — nothing could 
overlay It. 

lutr it the nebula ('olu'red to an orb, 

'j’he long, slow strata piled to rest it in, 

VuHt vegetables gave it sUHlenauee, 

Munslrotis Hattrohls Iran.sported it in their mouths, and 
ilt'ptwlled it with eare. 

All fort'cs have been .steadily employed to complete and 
delight 5iu', 

K,iw 1 stand t u this .stml with my Soul 



sy.sli’in.H, 

And all I s<‘(*, unilli{)li<'(l an high fi'« I can <’ijih«‘r, <’dg»> hut 
Iho rim (»f the farlhcr ‘.\stniiN: 

\VId(T and wtdnr tlu'V .sj>rftnl, j’\)»nnding. nlwnyn v\« 
pnruling, 

Oiilward, <ml\varth niul forcvi’r cnituard’ 

IVfy Hint liuH hi.H Hint, and itrmmd Ihni cihrtjicntly wlmrln; 
lit* juitiH with liiH |iarlinTH a gntup tif fiuprriur finmit. 
And grcaliT Hnt.H follow, making hporkH (tf the gmatnat 
iiiHidt* tlmni. 

“Tlu'w iH nu Htoppiigt*. and itfvtT nm Im* ■Htopimi-tm. 

If 1, you, tin* worldn, all ln'nt'tith nr ujHiii thrir surfjuTH, 
and all llu* pulpnhlf Itfi*. wort* thi i mommt n-diUTd 
hank In a pallid ihml, it wonhl tint tuail in tlm Umg 
run. 

We fihnuld Hurely hring up again whrrt* we now "^Inml. 
And an Hundy go m iniudi fnrllu'r and then farther nnd 
farther. 

A few (piadrilUniiH of eran. a few iM'tilliont of enhic' 
IcagueH, do init hii/ard the npim to tnido* it impa* 
tient. 

'Fhey an* hut partn iinythiiig {•< hut a part, 

See ever ho far, then* h litnitle**^ spare outside of that, 
(hiunt ever ««> tniudi, then* in !iinilh"»'i lime amutnl that." 

In {dl eaMeM, Whttiiinii’H vidim U m large im tlint of 
Ht'ienee, hut it in sdwuvH the vision of a tnitn and 
not tliut of a philosopher. Ilis report of the fneta 

I tiu ni I toti iritiii f l.ri tit.... ...... 


\vlii<*h tlu' man of scicau'c' cannot j»;ivc them. In 
him, for llu* llrsl lime, a iK'rsonalily has appeared 
that cannot lu' dwarfed and set aside by those 
}hinf.rs. He does not liave to slreleh liiinsclf at all 
to match in the human and emotional realm the 
sttipemhuis <liseov('ries and dednelions of science. 
In him man refuses lo stand asulc and acknowledge 
himself of no ae<*<nml in the presence of the cosmic 
laws and areas. It is all for him, it is all directed 
to him; without him the iiniver.se is an empty void. 
'This is the “ fidl spread })ride of man,” the pride 
(hat rt'fnses to own any muster outside of itself. 

“ I know my onnuvjinni.s words, and cannot any any less, 
And wmdd fetch you, whoewer you are, Ilu.sli with 
myself.” 



ins UKL.VnON to religion 


W lirPMAN, ns I l.ave elsewhere said, was 
s\vay<-j| liy Iwo or IIuh'c; ^nvat passions, and 
lli(' j-liicf of llu'sc was doultlless his relif^ioiis pas- 
sloti. n<' llirilled to llu^ IhonghL of the mystery 
nml destiny of tlie soul. 

“'I'hc soul, 

I'tirever mid fon’VJT hirigi'r than .soil Is brown and 
Holid longer than water ehh.s and flows,” 

lie tirge<l that then' could he no permanent 
naliounl grandeur, and no worthy manly or womanly 
(h'velopuu'ul, without religion. 

‘T Hpi‘eifteully anuomtee that the real and permanent 
grandeur of these Stall's nuisl he Iheir Religion, 
Otherwise tliere is no ri'al and pi'rnuuient grandeur.” 

,\11 ninterinls poinl to and end at last in .spiritual 
ri'sulls, 

" Haeh is not for its own sake, 

I say the whoh' earth and all the .stars in the sky are 
for Ueligion'H Hfiki*.” 

All our oHieusilde realiiie.s, our art, our literature, 
our ImNiiK'Hs puiNtiils, ('te., are hut fuel to religion. 
•’For not all nmlirr is fuel to heal, impalpable flame, the 



Again lu' says: 

■“IVly (’(iinruilc! 

For yon lo Hhnr<‘ with in«‘ two greatiicN?,r‘i And n 
lliinl one, rising inelitNi\«‘ und more resjilcndeiit. 
'Fhe gr»‘atm*.s.s of I,ove mid Ueuioerin-y und Un* 
greatlu'HH of Ueligion/' 

It is lianlly neeossnry to say llmt the rrligiim 
wliich Whitman eelelirntes is not any form of riado- 
sinsli<*iHm. It is hirgor thim any erei’d tiiut Ims 
yet liecm forimilult'd. It is the eonvietiim of the 
man of seienee tomdietl und vivified liy the emotion 
of tlie prophet and poet. As <*\empliiied in his 
life its ehief elements nre faitii, Impe, ehurity. 
Its object is to prepun* yon to liva*. tud to die, 
and lo “eurn for tin* body und fin* mind wbut 
adheres and giu's forward, und is not dropped by 
death.” 

'^rhe old religion, the religion of onr futliers, was 
founded upon u eurse. Sin. repentuuee. fear. Satan, 
bell, play important parts, (‘reation had renulted 
in a tragedy in vvliieii tin* very <*lemental forees 
were ini])li<‘ated. 'Fhe grand srheine of an infinite 
Being failetl through (he mn<’hInaltoris of the Uevil. 
Salvation was an eHeajM* from a wrath to eome. 'Hie 
way was through agony ami tears. Henv en w as «inly 
gained by denying earth. 'The givat mimH t»f the 


not sooni to iiavo lell, any .shadow upon him. 
I<h’<'li'Hiusti<*ism is (load; ho oh'ars the ground for a 
.pv^rnwH., ToU...,.ri..l.sl,c»ay,: “Your day is 

U(‘ sings a now .song; ht' tasto.s a new joy in life. 
I'ho oatih is us divino as heaven, and there is no 
god niois' Miiorod than your.s(‘lf. It Is as if the world 
had laani anew eroaled, tuul Adam had once more 
luH'u jdaood in the garden, — the world, with all 
eouso(juonoo.s of the fall, purged from him. 

Heiua* we have in VVliittnan the whole human 
atlittid(‘ toward the universe, toward God, toward 
life and doatli, toward good and evil, completely 
changed. We have tihsolute hiith and acceptance 
in place of (lu‘ fear and repentance of the old creeds; 
wc Itavc death welcomed a.s joyously as life, we 
have political and social ctpiality as motifs and 
impulses, and not iuert*ly lus sentiments. He would 
show u.s the muse of poetry, as impartial, as sweep¬ 
ing in it.s vision, ns modern, as real, as free from 
the rnorhid and maked>clieve, a.s the muse of sci¬ 
ence. II«‘ .Hws go<Ml in all, heauty in all. It is not 
the old piety, it i.s the new faith; it is not the old 
worship, it is the new aeeeplance; not the old, 
(‘orroding r<‘ligious pes.siniism, hut the new sden- 
tifie optimism. 

lie dm’s not deny, he affirms; he docs not criti- 
he (‘clebrates; his is not a call to repentance. 





Ninu' luiH ever yrl nilnn-ti nr uur'<ai|t‘il Imlf 
Noiu' hiiM to tliiuk liHW hf luinM-lf in. or 

how c’frtniii thr ftituff i'*.” 


lit' ju'ci'ptt'd .srit'Uff uliNululfl}, \ot M'jfnft* wuh not 
nil {*n<i ill ilsolf: if wuh joft hi** tiurllini^; hi* iiut 
('iili'rcil hy it tu an .-iron tif hi . »h\flliiifn 

'I'ln* (lowrr of .Hfiourr n li«hoii. tluH 

rclif^ifin, or Notuotljini.^ akin to it, without noiiu* 
Npirilual, finotioiml lifr that sTutroil ntanit nu iihail, 
- Wliitumn iir^'oii tlmt thon* oouhl hr no prrinnnrnt 
nntiniuil or imlividtuil •h‘\rlt!jtiiirnt. In thr piiMt 
Ihin iilral was foutnl in thr Htijirrantuml; for ih nml 
Ihr fnlun* ilriuoc'rntir it nnint to* fotiml in thr 

iinturnl, in thr now niui thr hrrr. 

'Phr uri.Httjrriitir trinlition not tmly Inrp-Iy Hhiiiunl 
thr lilrrntnrr of thr pUNt, it ?.hn{ir«t thr irlipjon: 
man wa.s n riilprit, hi^ lifr n rrla-ltion; In', proprr 
nttiludr townrtl thr miM-rn powor** wn-* that of n 
nuhjrrt to Ih^ titfratlrd so\rrripn, onr tif prontru 
tion imcl aUppHrution. llrii\rn wiih ii nrlrrt rirrlr 
n*.Hrrv(‘cl for thr frw, tin* nri'»tm'rary of thr junt’ 
anil jiiHl. 'riir rrligitsn <tf n drinorratir im<l ^rii'ii • 
tidr rra, iim voitaal hy \Miitmim uiiil a* r\rm|!lijtr(i 
in his lif«‘, is of qnitr nnothrr rharm trr, not vrn 
rration, hnt joy anil triumph; not frar. hut hnr; 
not arlf iihasruirnt, hnt srlf r\ultjitIon; not narri 
fire*, init Mrrvirr: in fart, not rt*lipion at nl! in thr 



nu> iuvuu' wiiii tu<‘ nunuin, tins world a vale of 
Irars, juxl imiiHiane l)„t filth and ashes, 

iu'uvi'u for tiu' and ludl for llic bad; but in 
Dn* ncnv .sense of lli(' divinily of all things, of the 
<s(ualily t»f gods and imai, of the brotherhood of the 
race, of the idi'idity of (In' material and the spirit- 
iiab “f tin' ltene(ieene<' of death and the perfection 
of (he nniverse. 'I'he poi'l turns his face to earth 
and lufi to lieaven; lu^ finds the itiiraeulous, the 
.spirilnal. in (In' tilings about him, a,nd gods and god¬ 
desses in tlu‘ men nml women be meets. lie effaces 
the obi distinetions; he establishes a sort of univer- 
.sul Nulfrugi* in spiritual matters; there arc no select 
eircles, no privileged p(‘rHons. Is this the democracy 
of religion ? liberty, frati'rnily, and eipiality carried 
out in the spiritual sphere ? Death is the right hand 
of (ohI, and evil plny.s a necessary part also. No¬ 
thing is diserimiiinted against; there are no reprisals 
or postponements, no dualism or devilism. Kvery- 
thing is in its place; man's life and all the things of 
bis life are well considered. 

Carried out in practice, Ibis democratic religion 
will no! iseget priests, or elmrelies, or erecds, or 
rilnids. but a life cheerful and full on all sides, 
helpful, loving, unworhlly, tolerant, open-souled, 
timipernte. fearb'ss, frees and eonlcmplating with 
plen‘»ure, nitlu'r than alarm, “the c.vquisitc trans¬ 
ition of death." 



A FINAL WOED 


A l'''rV'Jl all I liave wriilen about Whitman, I 
fct*l at liiiH'H llial the main thing I wanted to 
Nuy abttui him I have not said, cannot aay; the best 
nlmiit him cuimot be (old anyway. “My final merit 
1 n*f\jsc yon.” Ilia full significance in connection 
with tlu'gn'ut modern movement; how he embodies 
it all and speaks out of it, and yet maintains his 
lit del upon tin' primitive, the aboriginal; how he 
presupposes .seiimee and culture, yet draws his 
•strength from tiiat whicli antedates thcKSc things; 
how he glories in the present, and yet is sustained 
and ju.sliruMl by the past; how he is the poet of 
.•\meriea and the modern, and yet translates these 
things into univ('r.snl truths; how he is the poet of 
wiekedness, whih' yet every fibre of him is sound 
ami gtuid; how his page is Imrdened with the mate¬ 
rial. tin* rt'iil. the (‘onh'inporary, while yet his hold 
upon the ideal, tlie spiritual, never relaxes; how he 
is the piM't «»f the IxkIy, while yet he is in even fuller 
measuri* the poet of tin* soul; in fact, how all con- 
trailietioUM an* finally reconciled in him,—-all 
thest' things and more. I say, I feel that I have not 
set forth willi tlie elearncss and emphasis the sub- 



I luiv<* inissnl. 

jiltDUl liitii, ns Suiumtls '•aiil, is cnur 
luoiislv tlidu'ull. At times I ffd as if 1 uas ahim J 
as imieh at s<>n uith riM-anl ti» him a . ulteu I first 
he/j^an t(» stiuly Itim; imt at sen with rej^anl In his 
{’ommatuliue f^enius uml ptiwer. Imt uilh ret'anl to 
any a(l('(|nntt‘ statement amt suiuman of iiirn in etir 
nait erilieal terms, (hie hnimot tieline .nmi elus-.ifv 
him ns he ean a more hi|^hl} s|H*einli/eti poetie 
fijeniuH. What is he like ? He is Hkr e\^'rUhil4^ He 
i.H like the soil whieh holtU tlie germs of n thotisninl 
forma of life; he is like iht* grass, romtnon, tmi 
veraal, perennial, fttrmless; he is like }»mr mui 
in*art, iiiystienl ytainiing, rehellion-.. e«mtrn«}ietor\. 
hul ever throhlhng with life. Ih' is Ihhth general 
ivc*, eleetrie; he is full t>f the germs, potem tes, nml 
hiteneies tif things; he prtntikes tlainght uitlmiit 
Hntisfving it; he is fttnules*, witiioiit heing v»atl; 
lu' is hoth Ihirwinian ami Ihiittettpir. He i* the 
great n'eoneiler, he milted and harmoni/ed so many 
opposites in himself, As n man he nuited the 
inaseuline and feminine elements in n n-mniljihle 
degree; he muled tin' immeerit \imit} of the ehild 
with the Ht'lf relianee of a goii. In his mi»r.tl us 
jK't'ls, lu' nniled egttism and alfriti an, ptid«* nml 
charity, imlividuulism ami tleimteritey, heret' putri**! 
ism and the etistnopollinn spirit; in hi* httmnrv 

i I *» * * * t 
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anci propacr, me local and the universal; in his 
r('lip;iou.s aspcc'ts he united faith and agnosticism, 
t}u‘ glorilicalion of the l><)dy and all objective things, 
with an unshakable trust in the reality of the invis¬ 
ible world. 

Rich in the elements of poetry, a London critic 
says, almost beyond any other poet of his time, and 
yet carefully slopping short of the conscious, elab- 
oraU‘, <'ryslallic, poetic; work which the critic de- 
mnndt'd of him, (|nile content to hold it all in 
solution, and give his reader an impulse rather 
than a specimen. 

I !»avc‘ accc'pled Whitman entire and without 
resc'rvalion. I could not do otherwise. It was clear 
enough to me that he was to be taken as a whole or 
not at all. W<; cannot cut and carve a man. The 
latc'st poet brings us poetic wares, curiously and 
beautifully curved and wrought specimens, some 
of which wc accept and some of which we pass 
by. Whilman brings us no euniiing handicraft 
of tin; mnsc.4: he brings us a gospel, he brings us 
a mau, he brings us a new revelation of life; aad 
either his work appeals to us as a whole, or it 
does not so appeal. lie will not live in separate 
passages, or in a few brief poems, any more than 
Shak{\spoare or Homer or Dante, or the Bible, so 
lives. 

I'he chief thing about the average literary poet 



a hnski'l <»f fnut. 1 lu* thnsf^ nlu»tit Whitfnnii 
is tlu* |H‘rs(>iiuli(y vvliirh tht‘ pot'tic' is rngagfcl 
in exploiting: the exeiteniont of ttur literarv or 
nrtisti<’ s»‘nse is always l<*hs than the rxinttnuent of 
our Hcnst' (»f Hh* ami of real tliiugH. We get in him 
a fixed point of view, a new \ ant age gminnl t»f 
pers«»nalily from which to stirvey life. It is lens 
what he iwings, and more what In* is. than with 
other poets. 'To tak<‘ liim liy fragments, pit'king 
out poetic tidbits here and there, rejecting all tin* 
re.sl, were Iik(‘ valuing a walk through the fiehls 
and woods only for tlu* flowern eulh’d here and 
there, or the hits of eolor in the grass tir hdiage. 
ts the air, the .sunshine, the ftw spufeH. the rocks, 
tlie .soil, the tret*s, ami the exhilaration of it all. 
nothing;? Then* are {lowers in Whitmntv, Uh%, hut 
they an* amid the na-ks or umler the trees, and seem 
(piile unpn'UHslitnted and hy the un). and nev<*r 
the main eonct'rn. If tnir jpiest 1% for tliese alone, 
we Hindi .surely he dinappianted. ” In order to 
fippreeiate Whltmaids p«H‘tryand his purpose," says 
Joel (’handler Harris, "it is necessary to |KHsrss the 
inluiUtm that enahles the mind to grasp in instant 
and expn*sM admirntlon the vast gnutp t»f faets that 
make man, - that make liherty. that make 
America. There is m> |KH*try in the details; it is all 
in the hnmtl, sweeping, etnnpreheiisive asHinnlatifUi 




uiiaccHnnilublo, irresisublc torward movement of 
matv in the inakinp; of this Republic.” 

And nfjjuin: “Those who approach Walt Whit- 
>iuin'.s poetry from the literary side are sure to be 
disa\)poinled. Whatever else it is, it is not literary. 
Its art is its ow>i, and the melody of it must be 
stniglvt in other suggestions than those of metre. . . . 
Tlu>se who are. merely literary will find little sub- 
.Hlanee in the great drama of Democracy which is 
outlined by Walt Whitman in his writings, — it is 
TU) distinction to call them poems. But those who 
know nature at first hand —who know man, who 
se(‘ in this Repulslie something more than a political 
government-"-will find therein the thrill and glow 
of pot‘lry and llu^ essence of melody. Not the poetry 
that culture stands in expectation of, nor the melody 
that capers in verse and metre, but those rarer in- 
timatiotis and suggestions that arc born in primeval 
S(slitudeH, or come whirling from the vast funnel of 
the storm.” How admirable 1 how true! No man 
has ever spoken more to the point upon Walt Whit¬ 
man. 

I'he appearance of such a man as Whitman in¬ 
volves deep world-forces of race and time. He is 
root(‘(l in the very basic structure of his age. After 
what I have already said, my reader will not be 
.surprised when I tell him that I look upon Whit¬ 
man ns the one mountain thus far in our literary 



lh(‘ tnui'li iHTilftl Ifri'iiiflh. ntiilncity, 

iiidt'jiriHlftU'f, afui thr flianctitnf |it!Uinl 

nnd lu'alth. \Xv tiur nnifli to IdurfMiii, Buf I’liufr' 

sun wm iimch n mtuit- tiinn thim whh Wliit- 

ituui, murh tlu* rr-.iiU (tf -rruiulnn furc'cs, 

Bu* thf fluin It, niid t'f \rw Fjtflntu! '.rx-ial 

fuul lit«*rnrv fuUtir**. With nil lti’> Crr\i«l htiiuttuily 
aiul clft'ply i«i;rnt«tt*(l itn«ln'uti<-.'., Wlntutnu hnn 
tlie virttU’H uf llif prusiti! nstd the 
ttf ( JniHs” Iui‘4 ttf»t tht‘rliarm, «<r tin* kitnl uf rhnrju, 
of (Itr ni«r«‘ hij'fsi) wruui'ht uuti.Inst il hit'* 

Bu* infontivt* nf nnturs* nad Ba* »'fuint» nf rrnl Biiittf'j. 
^Vt* nIhiU tint I(i» to it tn Im* ■,nntl(t't| sytif Isillnd. It 
will nlwilVi rt'iuftsii ISfltnltif flir ♦hlltrti!! Iisn! lu-rnit' 
iuttlt''rtnk!ti|^‘i, nttr lu"st sjinnu'iil’*. usir 

ht‘Ht fiittt'uiBli* iitnfuiiti* |»tf»!t »ii»l |«»urr, Inkt* 
vuyn^ti*i|C '*** nttniitliiitt s-lirnliittn, ar Btfinff itay 
or hnrd’thip In Injttl nr trit, it fn ih-r * ittsitily 
tni<U*uvor i»ul tho great virtue’^ nf 'trails, stml 
rellanw. 



